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PBEFAOE. 


The publication of these Lcctui'ca, which were written 
uuder many difficulties, hoe been delayed in the hope 
that I should find time to re-write them, The neces¬ 
sary leisure, however, has not come, and X have con¬ 
sented to publish them as they were delivered—in all 
their incompleteness and with all their faults of style 
and an’angement. One change only I have made. I 
have struck out all merely amplifying, coupling, or 
recapitulating paragraphs. By this, perhaps, I have 
made them read less runningly. But those who have 
tlio printed Lectures in hand do not teqtdce such aids, 
and will gladly exchange them for shortness. 

I do not need to point out the objects 1 have in 
view in the fiist six Lectures. To those who read 
them I tliink it will he plain that in showing how 
often the Past is seen in the Preaent—how many 
neo-archaic* objects and customs exist among us—I 
have sought and found opportunities of showing that 
the methods followed in archeological inquiries should 

' rra&SMT BolIat4Hi su£gt<t«d to me qm «f tiui T«rd« 
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be strict as those which are deemed necessary in 
other departmenta of science. I have chosen a way 
of doing tliis which is perhaps imusnab but which I 
thought likely to he effective. 

I have eDdeavoured, in a special manner, to show 
that strict methods should he followed in those arclueo- 
logical inquiries which are at the same time anthropo¬ 
logical, because in them there appears to be a speciAl 
liability to fail in seeing the whole signiheanee of 
the observations from which conclusions ore drawn 
os to the antiquity and condition of the so-callcd 
Primeval Mart 

Many things were said in the first six Lectures 
which had a possible bearing on the question of the 
condition of Early Man, and these were considered to 
be of such a character as to make it desirable that I 
should state my views as to the nature and origin of 
Civilisation. Hence the last four Lectures. The 
views expressed in them appear to me so plainly, or 
rather so necessarily true, that it is difficult to believe 
they have not been previously enunciated. So far as 
I am aware, however, this has not been done. I am 
conscious that this part of my subject is incompletely 
worked out, but I do not think the broad conclusion 
will be affected by any side issues that may be 
raised. 
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I have to thank Captain F. W. L. Thomaa, Mr. 
John Ritchio Findlay, Mr. Joseph Anderson, and Dr. 
John 8ibbald, for reading; the proof-sheeta. 1 havo 
also to thank Captain Thomas for Allowing me to 
reproduce his drawings and plane of the BeehiTO' 
houses, and tlio Ooxincil of tbo Society of Antiquoncs 
of Scotland for the nso of a considerable number of 
woodcuts. Of the new woodcuts—which are anme- 
rous—some ore notably inferior to others. Those 
which are faulty ore made from poo; sketches 
taken from the objects by myself. I chose rather 
to let their defects remain than to have them re¬ 
moved by the imagination of a draughtsman. It 
would have been an odvantago if all the noo-archaic 
objects hod been drawn to scale j but this advantage 
1 could not practically obtain. I have endeavoured 
to supply the defect by giving, as often as 1 could, 
such measurements and weights as would show their 
sirs and character. 

For the emblem on the title-page I am bdebted to 
the kmdness of my Mend Sir J. No^ Paton. It is 
above praise. 

It would be difficult to acknowledg;e all obli¬ 
gations ; but I cannot omit the repetition here of 
acknowledgments elsewhere made of my mdebtedness 
to the works of Mr. Alfred E. Wallace, Mr. Herbert 
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Spencer, Mr. Hal>ert Howe Bancroft, and K. Fustcl 
de Ck>ulnngcs. I bare fboad their writiogB full of 
soggestivencee, and I bare had fn^iuent occnaion to 
quote from them in the htst four Lectures wljidi treat 
of GyiliBatios. Thoir views, however, differ in im¬ 
portant respects from those I have advancod. Tiio 
quotations from tiicur works, which arc given in tlio 
Appendix at greater length than in the Lectures, 
indicate the direction of these diftbrcnccs. 


A. M. 
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THE PAST IN THE PRESENT. 

































































































































LECTUHE J. 

(Ifirn Arui. 1674.) 

TUB SPINI^LE AlH) WnOIlL, 

It? the Bummer of 1864 I Imd oconsion to Tieit Fetlai, one of 
the Shetland group of islands. As 1 'ff^aUced from the landing- 
place to the neaiest township, I overtook a little boj; and, 
while X was asking lum eoino qneations about tlie people and 
places, I observed that he was giving shape with his pocket- 
knife to a piece of stone. At first I thought Lis occupation 
was the analogue of the purposeless whittle of the Yankee. 
But on locking more attentively at the results and progress 
of bis cutting, I saw that he bad some definite object in view, 
and X asked him what he intended to zoake out of the stone. 
" A whorl for my mother,” was the ready reply. With equal 
readiness he gave me the half-manufactured whorl, which I 
r^orded as an Important find. It is made of coarse steatite 
or soapstone, which is called Kleber-etone in Shetland, end 
which 13 soft and easily out, 

As we walked on, 1 asked the boy if I shonld find a 
finished whorl in his mother's house. He answeied me in 
the afilrmative, just as we were close to her door, and I went 
in and told her what he bad said. She immediately produced 
two spindles, each with a soap-stono whorl on it, sod X earned 

0 
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them l»tli away. One of them is figitred hclow. Tlie other 
was loaded with yarn, wliich had hcoi spun just htfore ruy 
visit, In the eaiuo house 1 Bnw a tliiid whorl, of a dilTurout 
foim and made of chiy. It is alicj;m in Pig. 3. 



Pig. l.^j4ii(UeftudSMUtuWliori 
Fetinr. Pouad la lAual m la 
1864. Tlrt SplfHlIfl Is t rooglily 
■bspsl ^ec 6 flt fir wood, 11^ teclica 
long, sad sbout bslf sb liKb tbiek la 
tbs Biddle, tspsdog ooaswbst to 
Bscl) «ad. iBstiad ot a aeUli st one 
of tbo sfidi, tJiSN Is s roa^^aasde 
bonoB'liks blob. 



big, fi.—A nm lilglity- 
6iibilik‘<l Splullu And Wliori 
/mti) tiio NaUiid*) 

of Abt^uitloH, ElluLiiTKb, 
for eofoperlsoB wlUt flgi 1 . 

ipladlB, wbkli is t 
bebei loog, is aisde of bsrxl 
wood, sad U sooelb sad 
«dl poUsM. 


During that day's sojourn in Fetlar, 1 had occasion to visit 
many honses, and in most of them I found the spindle and 
the whorl in actual use. 


Pe:hap8,hefore I go farther, I should briefly explain what 
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ft wborl is, 4nd Iiov it happens to be fta object of interest to 
antiquaries. 

As it usuftUj presents itself, a whorl 
is ft poribiftted disc of stone, fn^m an 
inch to two inches in diameter, and 
fi’om ft quarter to half an inch in 
thickucss. It is placed on tlie spindle 
in order to net by iu weight as a fly¬ 
wheel—in other words, to make the 
spindle rotate easily, while still un- 
loaded with yam, 

Stone is the matciial of winch whorls are commonly 





FISS. <1, 5, e, tad 7, 

EzainplH of Wliorli ftm OeOtcUoti i& tb» KkUoDal Hoteois of 
AnfeiquiUM, Sdlatftrsti. Pull liu. 


made, and their usual form is that of a perforated diso ■, hut they 
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arc also made of otlier Qtatoiials, sucb as 1 ) 0 ]}o or burnt clay, 
ami they liavo other foiias, such fia tbe splicro or cone. Wlfcii 
1 say tliia muob in wy of <loscnx>tiNn, I liavu ^icrhajis Miid 
oivni^'li for my pioaont objecti All 1 diaaira is, tlmL Uiuir 
construction ami purpose bo timluiBltiuil. J am not 
l^dvintf uu accoiuit of wbovls. I pr'oposo uioi'uly to Cell wjiiiu 
tliings about them, vbich appear to ino to teach luasona of 
caution to the atuilunt of antbpiitica 

] liavo still, howuvoi’, to explain 11 lu intorust wliiuli Ib 
taken by antf<^uarios in tluuo objoota Tliat such an iiih^ruat 
cxitts, 1 $ sufAciuiiily shown hy tlio fivot tliat whorls apjaiav in 
almost every imueuiu of eld thliti?), whuthur in ]CiuY)pu or luit 
of it; and they ((Cnunvlly appear u\ cmiHidoinblu iniiulKsiK 
Nor is this <it]ici'wiBO than it should bo, sinuu whnils aiu I'uiincl 
associated with the bviUluis and oconiM\ubi of onv hi'ot^ and 
in Anglo-Saxon and Carlovin^^huj pravys; 
among the relics of the Swiss luko-dweUurs; In tlio dubrls of 
that city wliicli, according to Scldioinann, had punsbed an<l 
was furgottou, before tbo Troy of Hoiuov hiul its flanutatUnia 
laid; aniong the vestiges of the ICgyptiuns of the l^ymniid 
times tuid the nioumbhuilders of Kortli Amoi’ioaj—flaaoQiated, 
in slioiip with “ tlio man without iv story," not In Hpeolal 
localities, bat alDiost everywlioie. An ohjuut of this kitul luw 
a proper ]>laco In eolloctioni of anthiulliut, mIimju it may bu 
almost, if uot (luito, os old os Anything tliont. It is at lun>4t 
as eld as the ait of spinning, which is the oldest mdusbiiil 
art of wiiich we have knowledge, and winch, nioreovor, Is 
an art prac^sed at tins inesent day by some of tlio least cul¬ 
tured people on tlte eertli. 

I have just said tliat I had soon this possibly onciont 
thing in process of being made, as well as largely In actual 
use, in the coroer of a country wiiich is in the very front 
rank of progress. The most primitive of all known inutbods 
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of apicnuig u tiius fbund holding ite f^ace among a people 
wbo baTe for g:enaiatioaa been spiafling hj the aid of the 
most complex machinery,—an art in its rudest state, side bj 
aide with the same art in its greatest perfection, both practised 
by the same people, the same in raoo, tbe same in capacity, 
tlie same in civilisation, and, from many points of view, the 
some in culture. Can any one any that some of tlte in* 
vontioiiB which congrognto and ouliniuato in cur woiulcrful 
Bpimiing mncbinory may not actually be duo to a Fotlar 
man, wboso mctlier huittod stocldnss for him wbou a child, 
of yam wldoh slie had made with tl\e spindle and whorl t 
Such a thing is beyond question possible, for Petlar yields 
mon as good as any in the kingdom—as capable of doing 
that, or any other sort of intelleotual work, Yet, if the 
woman I speak of were suddenly entombed, spindle in hand; 
and if, oentuiies aftor, slie wore oxbumed, when nothing re- 
mMixed of her but her bones and her whorl, some setdous 
antiquary might show one rooaon at least for rclegntitig her 
to pmhistorie times. 

As yet, only tire island of Fotior bos been spken of as 
tire port of Scotland in which tho spindle and whorl ore to he 
found in actual use. But that island is by no moans tbe 
only part. Women may be soon using them here and there 
all over Scotland, though chiefly, of course, in outlying 
i^egions, remote fVom highways or thoroiighfaTes, that is, 
either actually remote or remote by some accent of peti¬ 
tion. Thia is stated as tbe result of personal observation. It 
will serve no present purpose however, to detail tbe locali¬ 
ties in which the spindle and whorl may still be ftnmd in use. 
Tbe fact that tirey may be seen in Shetland, Orkney, and the 
Hebrides; in tbe counties of Boss, Sutherland, and Inverness; 
and in tbe distiictcf Galloway, is enough to show that the art 
of band-spinning is widely tenacious of life in Scotland. 
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1h some districts, vben it has fullj a&d eompletely died 
ouC> A point of mncli inteicst presents itsel£ In cettuiu porta 
of the Mainland of Shetlund, for instAnco, quite vridiin hnil 
of Petlar, tlioro remnius no knowledge eiibor of tlio exist¬ 
ence or uso of sucli thinga as tbo ajwdlo and whorl niuoitg 
tliu poo^do; yet, e ceutuiy beck and tJiey woru coiuuion 
objocte there. So is it else with some parts of the outer 
Hobridos, where the sadden dissppoaiinco of the qiindlo 
end wliorl, end Che complete oblivion into which ell aliont 
tboui hes fellen, e doop iiopreanon on my mind. It 
did 10 , becfluse it happens that iu these sudo districts wluirls 
ere a till to be frequent]/ soeo. Being d atone, tboy do not 
rot avny like spindle*, end tboy nro ofhm tamml up bx dfg- 
ginga altout deserted townalupe. By tliuso wlio so ibid 
them they eie treated with e lupantiiious iesi>cot niul caro, 
being r^arded as cherma, end known under tlio nnmo of 
Addir Steim. It was frequently found thait no knowlwlgo 
oxitied as te tbs ptuposo for wlu^ they had origuudly Itcou 
made; end in many cssas it was not posaiblo to pcnuacle tlio 
poaaosaoTi of them that they won nelly commonpleco objects, 
wbiolt htul at one time, end poriisps not knig ago, boon used 
in epinoiog, end that tboy wore ontinly deatituto of any 
qualities potent either to prevoot or to rmnoM) dUcaao and 
misfortruio. 

In the contso of a few gonontiouB, it thus ajqioSTa, not 
only that all knowledge of the ose of tbo wliorl may be lost, 
but that there may grow round tho object itsolf a loligious 
boliof in its aupenutun! origin and qualitioa 

That the whorl can lire long and obatiuatoly in tlio 
midst of couditions which ou^t Co ennse its deatli, hoa been 
aliowu to be tru& It ia now foitlier shown tlint it may die 
Biuldaiily, and all about it be quickly forgoCton; and that, 
after a brief aojoujn in the grave, it may reappear as a mys¬ 
terious object having aupernatual poweia. 
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Out of ftomd districts all knovledgd of spindle and vhorl 
nay disappear. Botli may be etiacdiy forgotten. But 
in other places the vhorl may die out before the spindle, 



Fign. S, P, cad 10. SpiodlM m rteBi«d m to Bilr« Um m« «f • vborl sbimm* 
Miy. Plf, Ska poUahad lad w«)l<ttad« ipl&dla, 1 S| IboKm Ioa^» fonud is a MtUfa 
at Corrlebtf on Laflbl«l*alda. 2t bu MiUtar ootab tta buttoa at tba appcr vsd. 
nia dliBBUr laonaMt Ad, «« m to lerre Vba popoHa of a 

wborL F%. 0 k Qwa sseojamoa la ib fern. It k 11| iaobaa loBii ud baa a 
bnttoB'hko Vaeb at tba uppar asd. It «u fb««d is DathO, lB*anaia.ablr«t la 
ISOS. Tho iromaa uln; It had a dJctaff or rooWvarr rougblr nado. Tbeosb 
iha wed tba epbdia, oho «w porortbaUea tiia ««e«T of a aplBabS'Whoal. ^ 10 
somoa fn>(B SL a«d ia di iuhea losf. It Hu BoiUiar notob sor tetton 
at tba appar aad. 


end this mey happen in two ways. The form of the spindle 
may bo so changed as to malfe it no longer neceesary to 
w^gbt it with a whorL Instead cf being a rod of wood, 
slender from end to end, it may be left thick at the lower 
end, where the mass of wood will then seire, like the whorl, 
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the purpctefl of t vid 10). Hus is a 

lAt« DioUifiofttioD, Qud tbo tcveno of an impioveiDont, for it 
does not do all that it vantod to veil nt iv apindlo omiod 
vitli a mcivaUo vliorl. It is one of 
those eliau^ so ofUai neon iu tliu dmdiuo 
of a supplanted art, which are lU tliu 
direettOD of & lower and not of a hi^'hcr 
(^ualitj. It is a movomest of dotonorti' 
tion iudieativo of cosuii^ duatk T\xo 
second waj in which tho wliorl inay 
disappeu vtulo Clio spindle letnains in 
rmt is perliapa sUll more mteresting, It 
lias twice come unlcr ny not^ ^ oiico 
in the island of IidAy, ruvl once in the 
parish of Daviot, vitliin fourtoou njilos 
of the city of lavomoes. In a remote 
comes of tlie last parish I lisd occasitai 
to visit a etonet's cottage in tho autumn 
of 1806; and sitting at the door, on & 
bwkW ttan^, Chore was an old woman 
ImsQj manQfaotoring yarn witl^ a siniulla 
At the end of Utc sidndk, instead of a 
whorl, t]>cro was a ^lotaCe. I oarriotl oH' 
the spiiullc, yam, and potato ; oiul tlioy 
are shown in fjg. 11. 

I happened to hare a stone whorl in 
my poclcet when I saw this woman, and 1 showed it to 
her, hat she bad no knowledge of any such object—liad 
never seen sach a thing on the end ^ a spindle—and had 
used a potato, in (he way I found her e^g 1^ ibr mom than 
a quarter of a centoiy. She thought, however, that she had 
once heard her mother speak of something which did sway 
with the need of the potato, On being asked licw she 
managed in tbo sninmer months, when potatoes were ecareo, 



10 bKhit kaa wUk 
Ttn M tt, tovlU 
frem ft WOMB vw 
wdpg K ift Um puifth 
DftvfoV IftfUftwi 
»Ur% h IMS. a >»• 
tft(o Mm4 ta« pv. 
]nMi «t • «l(e*L Thft 
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rmfUf>mkC« tfimiM 
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slis MiBwflred that her apirining was done in the short and 
idle days of winter. 

Tliifl woman lived within a couple of hours’ drive of o 
gpiuning mill and tweed factory, in which the host moohincry 
wna employed, Yet she continued to use the spindle, with a 
potato for ita fly-wheel I Though much closer to the centres 
of progress than tlxe Fctlar woman, the art of spinning, as 
iho pmetisod it, was in a still ruder state. Prom a potato to 
a stojio whoi'l is progress, From a atone whorl to a potato Is 
degradatioiL Just the degradatioo, however, which we 
encounter as on old art^ wanes when a new art supplants it. 
Tlie old art, in such ciicumatancee, dose sot flourish and grow 
stronger and hotter. It sickens, and diea out hy a pwcese ot 
decline, 

This point will be repostedly referred to and illustrated, 
end it ie dcsiiahle at once to make it well understood, 
rorhaps nothii^ will bettor show what is meant than re¬ 
calling tonJnd the influence of tlw discovery of printing on 
tlie production of manuacripts. Whonsvet it heoeme poe- 
sihlo to multiply books by printing, lees and lees labour and 
skill were devoted to the multiplicsition of them by handwrit¬ 
ing. 3uch manueeripte as were still produced no longer exhi¬ 
bited painstaking and taste, but were executed in a oompsra- 
tivoly careless and slovenly manner. 8o it probably is with 
every other art or contrivigice, when lu^lantod by a supeiioi 
art or centiivanoe,' Imperfect perftffinanoe precedes death. 

> I>r, aw|» w, BsarwiT Ku foroJihed ro# with n iotomUag UJuttstion 
ofthedyisg wt of U Jj tappUod by 

th« which WM worked by a«tly trtffj Mttl* girllo the covoItt 

for^ yc*» «o end for e hundred yw« end mow beftre ttnt Ume, but which 1» 
new iv^, it frer, worked bynayoaw Dr- Bilfour bw stran me flw of th«H 
jMnjlort—lb* work of flwJ of ledlee lo «*• fcadly, Tboy tn 

ell dated at the time of working them ■, but so on* aecd eonwlt tli* detw m 
order to emogo thorn Mcordltg to ««*. Tbo oldoat §Iot* by ftrlko moot 
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It sud QM ihe Daviot womoa, vhen sdozi, waa 

appropriAt0l7 sUiag on a ^buntin' tfoiK, an object vbicli 



Tift* 1^«>A Iweta* fr«a 8h«ilM>^ iwm or Jm Ucr OaU M wlMi 
Uii DftTldt ««»M «w feud «iUi« life MM h Ml la DMkIiif of iwt 
WrUr 



Ilf. la^lV kUIUi Md fe IM aokli^ of !•« Uv wlUi lb« fewoto’itoM. 

also fig^ira in onr ebUeotwna of antiquiciea, to Cbat t)io pictaro 
alia preacctod mt nmariublo in moio Tctpoota t^inn oi^o. It 
would porbapa bo speaking strongly to say tliat tbo Icmau it 

ooroftil vork oad (ko boot tofta Aa mb* down to tbo Ut«to tboi got 
todtf o&d ndar, tflJ vo rooeh tfeoM voodorfU tato wltA iscMO^roblo fralt* 
tmt or flovon to iboa, or tooao otiQ imo wo od oiftd led ]oi> mM«{TOb]o 
pooMoka, vorked with eoom tlnod oa ooono toavu. wd not to onj roopect 
oaporior, dUiw to tooM or oxontioa, to tbo « oeolptojifigi of tbo 

lowoot MTOfM VO kaov. AH too jooag kdioo vbo votkod tboM dro 
eospUn bcloogod to o eheia «f toBilioo Uotog to oBaooco oad roflamoo^ 
ond it vu OMStdlj not o woat of oohu* or toots vhiel pro oHgia to tbess 
aomUow HjdJ sod docMotiro bood fe o to tot Itosr of to«B| tor too portati 
of tost of too vorkws vers ■isonc Iks oFfoomton tihl patroao of JUobnnii 
S*mpltr*votk voo 4 pnetus dfiag oak *ad dooto com to it to too amil 
v^, bj 4 procMi of dcgmlottoa. Tkli fe the itooto crploaottoiL 
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taugH was impwsaiva, yet so it seemed to me; and it is my 
present object to endeavour to lead others to see and read 
gvioh things Bs are now tefeired to, in the way I have myself 
been led to see and read them. 

There was a certain harmonyin the picture of this Daviot 
womaa-an old-world look all round it. It has happenod 
to mo more than onoo to (all in with Bome such aeooropamment 
os the hwIM tl<m to givo to s busy worker with a spiodle 

aeortofrroliistoriolook. One «uoh woman I well remember. 

Slie lived in a dreary eoUtude, far up the Slenkens of Gal¬ 
loway • and as sho span, ehe otooned to a forgotten ait an 
atoioet forgotten rerse of the old ballad of " The silly blind 

Harper of Loohmatien Toon.” I was all the more impressed 

by my visit to this women, because, on my way back, and 
not ai ftom where she Uvsd, I saw the only instance of the 
primitive loom that I have seen in aotusl use in SooHand. 



na U-OU BccilH.k Lem foaad In ltld-0.iatt bj th. *.». Ktmr. 
n.. *in a Wv* b.m. by .b. .p«bw ib. AUt m th. •• wn-1«- 
^nloiuly oftd ilaiply efTMtoU. 

The web was narrow, and the weft was struck home with ft 
piece of wood, in shape like a paper-cutter oi toUe-knife. 


> Wlien I tWtod tMi i»ojn*n I Mwmjaalrf Her. Owri# 

Moray ot md 1 ta iod«bUd to Wi wo, th» lUr. Owfg* 

Mwi»y Junior, foe opportintty of ««tkring -a omIIobI opeciraw of 
dBipU loom (Pig U). four neh lo«ni m Irom to »»; oao u in Ot* 
Indwtriol Mewntfl, Bdinlmrgb, lai ooiuw from 7*1? lilo m Shofland ; 
from DtlaoolsUtn. obtotood tbrongb tbo of Mi. Mumy jtn., li la 

iU KntioMl Muowm of Aattvl“*0) Bdlobw^ ^ oad Ui* othor Wo, from 
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tiling tn Bpokon of in cnder to sbov tluit tUo 
wUotI, qs it ie Men in use in Seodaud, doe< not stand out ^ntli 
an isolated proaisiuic^ os both a liNing thing and & kUc of 
ftiitiqnitjj but is oAcu fotUKl in bortuouioiis cu]U|Mii)iuiisbip 
with otliur objects or practices, oepudi/ diiwlueing tlio luist 
iu the imasont. 

It is perhaps desitoldo Imto to p«nt oat dwt it mitst not 
bo snppoeod di&t what has boon said aliout dm whorl hi 
Scotland is socoetlung tno of Scotland ouly aivl pootihar to 
it, for liere and there all oror Euicppo tlio wlwrl is still in use, 
end la some ports of it in common use. I am not wnthig dio 
lusCoiy of the whorl, bat merelj reading some pewngns ftam 
its histoiy, which certain loasons duit 1 dusitv U> 

drew—lessons which, to my thinking dt us for oxniuiuing 
end correctly estimating some of tho evidonco whidi has liovi 
hold to rovsal the eondition of the ao-collod prinevol men 
and his age on the earth. 


I NSEZ> not, and shall not go to all tlie oikIs of dm world 
in (tusst of illusirotioDS which oar own country afTorda, and 
with mnny of wliieh my qiportnnilica of obsorvntiou in Scot¬ 
land Imve mode me acqiujnccd On dio conUiiry, so fur ns 
possible, my wiCncases shall be choaon objects and 
proodeea in the midst of which we Uve, oven though their 
homelioesa may at first a defect and though near noigh- 
houihood and fomiliazity m^, to some extent, strip them of 
the obecuiing enchanbiiant which lamotenees end streageacss 
often lend. Tet, thoogh I ahall do and shell in those 
lectoiee speek as often as possible of what is to be found and 


Canphtin 4ad Mkl-Ctldtf, tn is Um pomniaRi of tb* R«r. 0«pfg« Uair^, 
but hAT« beo M)t to tbo Soeirtr of OetifouieB, te tb* pupote of btla^ 
exaffliiitd Olid Sfsiod. 
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seen in Soo^and, I elull not mid, when the need aiises, any 
length of Jonmey to find 'crhot suits my object. Accordingly 
1 proceed nov to say something of the spindle end vhorl as 
they are used in India. 

I have spoken, and it is onstoinary to apsak, of the manu- 
factiiro of yam by tlie spindle lurd whorl as a rudo pmctice, 
BMoU i\A ve might fittingly encounter among a barbarous and 
nnoultiuod people. What it ie desired now to show is tliac 
we are wrong as well as right in this. That which has 
eupeneded hand'Spinuing is oerbaiuly a thing Taatly superior 
to it, and ii assuredly the oubsome of a higher oalCure; yet, 
for all that, there went brains to the invention of the spindle 
and whorl; and it is beyond question ^at it can acoomplish 
certain feats which no other machine ever invented can equal. 
It is a fhot, though it may surprisa some to learn it, that the 
band'Spinning women of India produce a yam which is finer 
and has fewer filaments in it than iiny yam otlterwias or else¬ 
where manufactured. Bepaated and serious effm ts have been 
niada by Kuropean splnnen to produce the ffouaner tknad 
out of which are woven those marvellous muslins of Dacca, to 
whiah liave been given the poetic names of Th$ £vminff Dno, 
The Munning Wditr, and TJ^e Woven Air. The spindle used 
in the manufacture of the yam out of which these muslins are 
made is a slender piece of bamboo, not much thicker than a 
stout sewing-needle, and the whorl is a little ball or pellet of 
unbakdd clay. The lower end of the spindle rests usually on 
a piece of sbeU, because, slender and light as the apparatus ia 
it is neverthelesfl too heavy to Ixang by the delicate thread. 

Atl this is in one sense rude enough. A slender piece of 
bamboo, a little ball of unbaked clay, and a fragment of a 
shell, ere all the spinnet needs. But the machine made 
of them is admirably suited for its work, and yields results 
which the beet mechanicums of Europe have not been able to 
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moch lass to sorptss. *' Witli all our aiAcliiQoiy and 

woadrooa appliances vs havs hitherto been onabls to jiroduce 

a CiU»ric wbkh for Huoiieas or 

atiU^ can o^ual tJie M^ercn 

Air of Dacca-^-Uio pn^lnct 

of anwigwuciite which appoar 

rude and piuait4V0» but wliiidi 

in reality are admirahl/adaptud 

IbrtherrpQiiKieo.''* Witliaoimi 

reservation therufurv — oer- 

taiuly witlt wiuo qitalinufttion 

—must we apeak and think of 

apindlec and wliorla oa the ini* 

^ ^ plemontaof barbaroiu and tin- 

Fig. la—HMfo wmiM lyl—lag ^ 

fiat yutk From Dr. ForbM Cllltniod people; OS OlVpablO of 

r^u k»M^/auvm e'Ma im, notliing but rou^, ooawc 

work: and at aUowifig little 
akiU in their contrivmncs. If It Eppeart that there ia a 
certain olevemcsa in the idea of the qnodle, and a eapo- 
bility in it to do good work, which require ut to qualify 
Buch apithett aa rude and primitive* when apldied to it 
.if tbit renlta from a atodj of the ^ndle, uinob more 
certainly will it result from the etndy of nuuiy oilier ob- 
jecU wluob, by general content^ we accept at evhluiicct of 
nothing hut barbarity and incapadiy in tlioao wlio make and 
ua^ or who made and oaed them. It appears to be oitab- 
lished that the apindle ia the beat implement yet contrived 
for spinning extremely fine yant Am reguda that particular 
manufacture, therefore, H cannot be treated with contempt j 
bat must, on the contrary, be treated with te^>ect. It ia the 


^ TttiOt Momi/tOwt ^ Dr. Forbet W^aoB, ISM. p. ti. 

a PitBlUrv i» ftvord of ueartaia tad I qm it nn^p, tad tlvtyt * 

aawQIiagl^, lat H tbMld mialad, It it diScalt, howrrar, to diietfd it 
iltog»th«r, to miMb h«« it «aiM W te oploTtd in vritiagi ra prAittorie 
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most efficieut known indtrumeat for at leaat me pnrpoae, and 
not to employ when the fulfilling of that puj^oae is an 
object, would be stupid. If muslins like those of Dacca are 
wanted, Dacca spinning must be employed till a better mode 
of spinning yam of the nocecsary quality and fineness is dis> 
covered. Koithoc tlxe simplicity nor the antiquity of the 
contrivance would QGccasarily show its employer to be wan^ 
ing in culturo or in capacity^ It would be nearly as concct 
to describe the men who uses a stone koifa to cut glass, end 
e bone kuife to cut paper, as being in his stone sge and an 
uncultured barbarian. It is true he is employing tools end 
outting implements made of the materials oat of which the 
man of the stone period made his tools and cutting imple< 
ments, but he otdy usee them for thoie purpoeea in which 
they prove more efficient than any tools he oan make either 
of bronze qr iron. 

Before we and the Hindoo spinneta port company, there 
is one other tiling regarding them, to wliioh 1 should like to 
refer. It is this. They do not beloag to a savage, barbarous, 
and uncivilised people. Progress in India has certainly not 
taken the direotioos which it bee taken amoog ua, or eznong 
the nations of Europe generally. But there may be greet 
picgrees on lines which diverge very considembly than those 
on whioh we travel. All civilisations, whether in times for 
apart, or In the same Umoe, ore aot of one pettem. The difibr- 
ences, indeed, may be wide end deep. They axo so in point of 
fact, between us and the races of India. These lacee, however, 
have shown a distinct and decided cnlture and civilisation 
of their own. They possess a literature of no moan order \ 
they have worked succeesfuUy in the fields of scientific re¬ 
search ; they have acquired accomplishments in the applica¬ 
tion of the fine arte to nanufheCuiee, whioh at very day 
all the nations of Europe are trying to understand and copy; 
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they cO'Opemte and there is a (Uvision of labour among them; 
they liave l&we, and ormios for defcnco and aggressiou; and 
they liavo ruinous belief^, which wc ivffwX os uttcily and 
deplorably wrong, but which, novcrLliulose, arc far frcin ilwti- 
into of lofty conoopLions, while tlie fluicurity i»r tUosu htdiofs 
JB attested in conduct with at least os mucli solf-BAcriHee nixl 
consciendouBness as Olivistian nations show in tcalliiimiy uf 
the reality cf the oonviciionB whicli tliey avow, 

It appears, tlierefbra, that wliat wo commonly regard as 
the rude and primitive stage of an art may bu the only stage 
of tluit art which is knots’ll and jutioUacd, oven among a 
civilised and cultured people, whose ability to Qcivnnoe Int- 
yond it we cannot possibly doubt Tliu only spinning among 
tho natives of India is hand'Spinning. Tlioy cannot bo said 
to bave yst passed beyond tlxflt to tlio invention »id use c^f 
spinning maclunos,^ It is not required fur mir present ]nir« 
peso to show why they have not done so. It is only necessary 
Co show that such is ths fact, and to odd tliat what is tliim 
Boou to bo true of tho spindle and whorl may bo found to bu 
true olso of many other similar things, 

Livingatono, in liis first book of travels, soys tliat" the modo 
of spinsiog tlirongliont South Control Aihion in so vury like 
tlie same occupation in tlio Iionds of tho anoimit ICg^’idiunn, 
that X introduce a woodcut f>om Che interesting wuvk uf Kir 
Gardner Wilkinson.”* Aoeordin^y, he gives a woo<lcut, with 
this written below it" Ancient spinning perpetuated in 
Afnca at the present day.” In other words, the barbarous 
and savage tribes of South Central A&ica moke their yarn at 

' TUi lUtemrat reuAioi comet, aotwithaundbg the f»et tliat «pinn)ng 
mtila h*?« of Into joim bm ereeted in lodis by BrliUL tndm thora tnd 
tbmgbitu quite peuible (bet the baUvm may copy whet they eee, end tliet 
fpieniagby taeehiaMy may cw long be comctly dewibed as epmctice Among 
the races of India. 

■ Jfitfimirp 7Va«ei» in Lend. 1S07, p. 3S0. 
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tliifl day by the aid of the eeoe contrivance oe that whicli 
vna used by tbe ondeDt Egyptians^ among whom the powers 
of the mind were oareihlly and eucoesefolly cultivated, end 
who have left abundant traces of a civiliaation which U atill 
tbe wonder of the world. I reproduce aud give below the 
woodcut from ’Wilkinson'e woik, and by tbe side of it I place 
cmoCl\er wcodout, shewing one of our own countrywomen—a 
Uobridoan^^nnUiu'Iy eugogod. 



Fif. le.—Aficleet Bgjr^Uuti 6|dBalDf. 
FnnWUUaM. 



17.—VoCmb SMtehvobu 
Spluinf. 


It scorns dearable to inquire here what we ore taught by 
the fhet that savagee now use a simple stone*age contrivance, 
which cultured Egypt used thousands of yearn ago, with 
which cultured India may be said still to content itself, and 
which even cultured Europe goes ou employing to a larger 
extent than is commonly supposed, ^ooa it not mean that 
the stono-oge man contrived a way of doing important work, 
which civilised and cultured lUccs found efficient, with which 
some of them remain satisfied, and which has not been 
entirely discarded even by the moet advanced mcee ? May 
.it not further mean that the stone'Oge man intellectually is 
not altogether contemptible, whether we refer to tlie man 
wliom we find to-day in his atone'Sge, or to the man of that 
etone*^e which we place in the remote past ? 

c 
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It vrouWi have been vaj to luve vriUen of whorh fnim 
A point of view vei 7 from tbot wlikli Ivu Wit 

cboeen iier«. I ni^bi have epoken of t]io venous junteriale 
of wbioU tlie^ have been made; of tho dsITenuil feirnm vhw); 
have been given to them ■» of tho nulaucM of nouio, nml Iho 
high finish of otben; of Uto etrango idnoos aial oircuntiiiunceR 
in vbieb tbaj liave oocasionally been fonnd, ami Uic gruil ago 
vbiob has eonaecpiendf been given to tlicm; of tlieir onia* 
mentation; of ^le BTinbuls whidi bavo Wn fuutid on thorn; 
of inscriptioni in enrioo# ehameten aud of ji»1u fignrcsi of 
ent on them; and of uan/ otiicr ancli diiitga. If 
I bad spokan of tbeae Uunga only, I abouhl luivo chid nil 
the whori with marvela and autiqnity. and aliotihl liavo K'(t 
it parhapa an ot^t of greater curuiaity, but an object, 
&8 I think, having 1^— real intarcet tiuui liiia Ixicu gi\*uii 
to it by the nee of ha story in tJie way vbidi aiiitcd tliu 
pnaant purpoae. 

There is •ometimes, it appeaie to roo, on unwilliiigncm Ui 
look at all ndea of ohjeete **^^—*“^ as andont, lost aionotliing 
should he diacovorod wlikh m^it leduco tlidr ago and 
render them poeeibly modem and comiDonjdaea To aouic, 
no doubt, it does moke sneb a thing as a wluirl a lose in* 
toioatujg end ourioua object, to know timt it Duty Ihj citluir 
of very greet age, or, in tbo moat litoral aonaa, a Uiiiig of 
yeeterday; but the study of aotiquitiea Itas cooud to bo tlia 
study of the macely enhoua, and takes rank now with tlio 
study of biatoiy. The lore of tbs wonderful, however, aUll 
holds away to no small extent, and oftan ahowa itself is the 
maanar alluded to, that is, in a certain uswilliugnesa to soo 
what may overtlinpw accepted and cheriabad opinions. Tito 
very matter of spinning funiabee apt illustratioas of tbia 
For instance, the discoveiy of cloth in the mounds of Ohio 
was i^arded as a fact so novel in itself, snd so much at 
variance with the prevailing ideas os to the dt^ree of clvi- 
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and knowledge of the arte among the monnd-buildeie, 
(hat it wn.s coueiUeied necessary (o hesitate about making it 
public. It is easy to understand this feeling. It was probably 
thought tliat further research might modify the signifioance of 
tho discovery. Yet why sbeiUd there bo huitation about 
tlio publisinug of what is bdlievod to be a fact ? Prevailing 
itiofts arc not tilings to bo pi-oteceoiL If they reat on oiTor or 
inipurfcct iiifumiation, wliy should tliey not fall ? The whole 
material fi^mn wliich orcliiuobgists draw tlioir conclusions ie 
as yot viuy scanty; and most of thoiv conclusions con ou^ be 
infe^ stated as probeb^ coirsct iu view of the infuimtlon wo 
possess, aud as liable to ohange with a fullei* knowledge. 

It 10 happened that subesc^aent discoveries loft no doubt 
that tlio art of weaving was loiowu to tho mouud-baildore of 
Korth America. It was proved that tlioy olotlxed themselves, 
ia i>aii at least, in a cloth mode of a uiiiforui tlireed, oiul 
woven with a warp and woof. Pievailing ideas were tliore* 
fore modified, and it boenme necessary to concede a higher 
dcgito of culture to the mound •builders than had pre¬ 
viously been conceded, ^ay more:—On the assumption that 
tho Ped Indian did not possess the ert of spin Ding and 
weaving when he first became known to the white map, it 
was deemed necessary to alter the prevailing opinions even 
so far as to suggest that the prehistoric mound'builder was 
possibly in some way linked to the civilised races of Central 
AmoricOt or was, at least, a mere highly cultured man them 
the Bed Indian es first known to tlie European. 

This suggests the remark that, though the prehistoric man 
in Europe, so far os we know him, is always more or less of a 
barboiiaD, it is otherwise in many i>arts of ^ world, as for 
iDSUince in Ceotral America and Cambodia, where high and 
remarkable oivllisaticus, about which little or nothing is now 
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Imown, We been followed bj sooetliiog like eavnge etntee 
of eocietj, nnd vhere the pTvbieCoric xace mm vciy 
indeed wban corapwed with the exiitiog rac& In tliow and 
many other coontiies the liietone is tiie barbarous rocoj and 
the prebistcric tbs cirilieed nc^ 

The ftbeence of the erulonce of t knowlodgo of sinimini; 
by the mcnind-boilden placed Uioli eultuie and cap^eity low 
in the proToiling opinion. That opinion, however, rcetod 
merely on negntive evidence and wns npeot by tlio diecovery 
of cloth and of the implomente for waking it in tlio Oldo 
monndi. This diseoveiy cnrHed opinion far in luiotlior 
direction, dissoveied the monnibbuildcrs from the existing 
lavftgo Ibd Indians of Korth America, aud lifted tliom into a 
pottibls alliance with the onckat civilised mece of Ounlrul 
America. Tide Inter opinion, however, again rats ou uogativo 
evidence, titet is, on the ebeence of a posidve knowlodgo of 
whe^wr the Bed Indian did or did not know how to spin 
and weave, when the white men fbnnd him. Tlio rocoril uu 
that point eeems se yet to be silenfc We have neither proof 
that he did nor proof that he did not know how to s^dn. 
That information, however, may oome day bo supplied. 

I take thie illustration ftom Amorica because it ocoun to 
me ns apt, without mooning to dlsdoes by it tlio pnwmt stuto 
of arobnologictd knowledge there. Thet knowlolgo is rajddly 
becoming deeper and wider, in consequence of the sesisUnce 
given to xeseorebbotb by the Union end tbo State QovenunenU, 
and also ss the rauit of the abdiQ' shown by those who con¬ 
duct it. All that the Olostration is intended to do here is to 
show bow uiuofe it is to net conclusiims on tlw mere absence 
of some piece pf inibnnotion wiiicb, if obtained, might leod 
to conclusions sltogetlier different, periiaps conbrvy. Strict 
methods of sdentihe xeeeoich do not allow us to conclude, 
because something has not been fbond. that that soznetliing 
does not exist, and never will be found. 
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The clilfif mferencea wliicli app< 2 ftv to flow from Ix&a 
been eaid are the following:— 

1. A. Diode of moetlx^ one of tlie requireroonte of man's 
exiatence in all cold or tomperaCo rcgione, wliioh ie so simple 
as to bo commonly spoken of ns rudo and primitive, may 
nevortbdoss continue to be practisod among a people, vlio 
linvo the foremost plnoo in the maroli of progi'ces, wlio have 
even ac^iuii’ecl a spooinl distinction for their success ui con* 
tiiving other modes of mooting tliat particular requirenieiiCt 
and who tend the prodnete of tlioee oontrlvances to all the 
nrnrkete of tlio world. In other words, an old art may 
long refuse to disappear wholly, even in tlio midst of eon* 
ditions which seem to be nooessahly fatal to its continued 
existenoe. 

Z On the other liand, the complete axtmotion of such an 
art in certain countries, or parts of couutries, may oomo 
suddenly, fi'om causes which we may not bo eble to assign; 
and all knowledge end rocoUeotion of it may disappear witli 
a like saddonncM. In a few generations all aboi\t ft may be 
so entirely forgotten, that, when the people turn up the im» 
plomenU used in the art wluch liavo proved too liard for tlm 
Ceetli of time, they clothe them with mysteries and super- 
stitiona and treat them with veneration. 

That this may happen is proved by what lise been said 
about the conversion of the whorl into an Add^r Uona or 
C7wtm. In like manner the stone axe or colt becomes a 
Th%t,nd»^i, ODd supsmatnial qualities are ossigDed to it, 
Tlie lapee of ogee is not nooessaiy fbr this, as we natuidly 
fclnnV and ore accustomed to be told, A single ceotuiy con 
do more in such matten than we commonly acknowledga 
The drees of superstitioD, which clothes objects of which the 
use is forgotten, is far from being a thing rarely seen, though 
it presents itself in different aspects, and with varying degrees 
of completenosa It is interesting, however, to remember 
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tliftt it i& t 1 i 9 luuulivorir of tlio nvio or so^Uccl stotio-ogo 
mfin, wliicU bocomitt mi oUjoct of vcuoiation in countries vitXx 
a high eivilisft^on. Tlie revono iroiJcl bo much more ermily 
uiulotstooih Tlint A mluio'iiJie shoubl lio voreliipiHsl by a 
Brvhuinu seoins a not nnuAtuml thing. It is Tntvu diJIk ult 
to 600 why to nosriy all tlw eoltured notiinia of M'oHlom 
Kuro]^ a stocia colt becomes a Thund^rhoU, a wluni on Athlfr 
itcad, and a iliut anov-hoad au Sff Dart; au<l why thciiu 
loUcs of ft cotnplote or coinpontivo barbansiu aliunld bo vouo- 
rated In tlie luUst of civilised oimI enlturacl pcopla Hio ninu 
who otiglit to Ininw that tlieso objects an merely tlie toob w 
wanponi of his barbaric forefathon is tlio vary jmm wlm 
wotslupa titom ^ snd it sooms to mo tbnt if wo wuh to study 
correctly tlio liistcny of tlte human lacc as a vrladu, wo uiiu 
Qoiehet ignore nor omit tbe study of thceo curious wuudorings 
from conditions of high culture and uvilisalion. 

S. Wlien an old art dies out, in consaiuoneo of being 
sappUnted or aupeiseded by a new art, winch docs the sanu*. 
tiling in a practically bettor way, tlte dying>out may 1;o, tiw\ 
porliaps always is. by a process of (Icbnsouont or di^^mOuUnn, 
It is not easy to over>cetiiAAte the value of this infunmcc, 
since it moous that tbe nulo ibnns of an inqdumunt may 
follow os well as precede tlio more finished ibnos.—tliat it 
would be unsafe Co ay of two spccuacos of tlio aiiw iiuplir 
menC Chat the ruder was n o ce s aarily the older,—oud tliat. of 
any particular kind of implement, the mdat forms of all 
may be the very latest, or chose ftshioned when (lie implc' 
mant bad all but passed out of use. 

4. We ametimes, without good reason, speak conteniptu- 
ously of ftu implament or cootdvantt a rude and primi^ve. 
Looking at the thiog icaelf, rather than at ita pnrpcee and tbe 
way it fulfils it, we tlunk of it a the outcome of a poor and 
fable state of mind. But on careful examina^on we may 
find it suitable for ita work, capable of doing it wall, and 
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judicating mors m contrivance and moK skill in 

coDsCruction tban wo were read^ to enppose from a super¬ 
ficial enunioation. 

If we desire only to dud the ovidoncee of a want of in¬ 
tellectuality ill the works eitlior of tlio early or of tlie existing 
savage* wo slxall eevtaiiily find them, and pnobably little else. 
Ihit if, on tlio otiiei' liand, wo look also for ugns of iutellcotu- 
ality oiul of a cai>acity for cnHurc, wo slinll os cciUunly find 
nioie of tlioso tluin we l^ave boon pieporod to axpoct 

5. A veiy siinplo and a rude method of doing work, ancJi, 
for instance, os handHpiunin^ may be the only way of doing 
that work whieli is pracUsod even among races whom we 
cannot call barboious, and who are widely separated from 
eooh other both in time and space, ns, for example, among tlio 
pooples of ancient Egypt and present Indio. 

Still fUvthor, tlie very some rude end simple method of 
duing tl ;0 work in question may lo tlio only way of doing 
that work among races whom wo iinliseitatuigly call barbar¬ 
ous, and who aro also widely suparated from each othei* botli 
in time and spaco, os, for sxampls, among the pishistcric 
lake-dwellers of Switserland and the existing savages of 
Soutli Central Africa. 

(i. Is all scientific inquirlee, but more, perhaps, in archmo- 
logical investigations than in eny other, conclusions formed 
on merely negative evidonco are to be distiustod 

7. We may fall into orror if we fix tbo intoUcctual 
capacity of a uatioii, a community, or an individual as low, 
because wo find that they practise, or he practises, sometbiog 
which we call, and perhaps correotly call, rude and prunitive. 
Such a thing furnishes no proof of want of capacity. Fre¬ 
quently, indeed, it does not even furnish proof of want of 
cnlture. The mental power of those Scotch rvomen who still 
use the spindle and whorl, is not a whit ioforior to that of 
those who do not use it, nor is their oultnre in any degree or 
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Ttfpect b«lov Uiat of Qtm Gouubrywomca gcucnilly iv n 
similar social positiou. 

So nxwc^i fi>r Uw inrcruictt vtiicli appear t<> ino to flcjw 
Acin vluit IiM lust assl about vliorbi It may 1>o 
tliaC I carry tiioua lufureticca too far, occiug Uiat tW'y oiv nil 
ilrawn from tbo story of one object. It kcuis to ma, }iowovor» 
tli&t Uicy arc furl/ilmwn, aiul I (bink it on mlvanto^ at 
OQCO to reveal the gonaxel cboioctor of llio losaoita wliioli aro 
to bo tnuglit by too storioa of uiauy oUicr objucto iu tlio 
Icoturos vliioli follow. 


FsonAra stuivfse may be fult tliat I sltonbl lit^n by 
troatiiig of ou ulgoct so acoioingiy iosigciiiicuit, uul Uuit I 
sUouM do so abruptly, and witliout soiuo probdory nuiiarka 
to diseloao tlie puipcea at wbieb I aim. Hut tba subject I 
bavQ clioson is a Oifftcult one, anil I Uiink a now oiio, ojkI 1 
ask to be allowed to ^>pnacL it in my owu way. Tiie 
diffleulty consisto cbiofly In tldi >—Many pooplo—aluiunt all 
tcaduig pooiilo—iiavo soma knowledge of tlio stnrUin^ uul 
prodso conclusions vbicli liavo been oiinnciatod tliu 

(lograrlcfl coniliUoo of tiie so-collod piimoval 7i>uji, luid U)u 
inuaensity of bis ago ou tlm oartli^ on too otliir Iminl, fuw 
have a correct eomprebonsion of Uio roasoiiuigon wludi tliinu 
coaolusions rest, or of tbo nature and value of tho data from 
which toe reasooing proceeds. I toink, tlieiefore, tbat it wdl 
be a useful work to a weU-franded scepticuni in ream'd 

to matters, the bolf-eigbt, or one-sided examinotaou of which 
may lead to au unscientific use of toiim. 
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LBCTUKE IL 

(si0T AniLiers.) 

otuooAMB'^uuura—irosn uiua— enoorik* btawss_ 

TAINTED UlLX AND nSH—BUEfiUK. 

When 1 vuited tbe isUnd of Lovu in 1803,1 bad tbe ad- 
vaotagfi of the company of CapUia F. W. L Tbociaa. lo 
driving from ^Ig to tbo villaga of Batvu on tlie woat oout, 
ve pOMcd a atona^broeker aittdng at tho toadsido Bating bia 
dinner out of a veseel wbicb atniok ue u Tomarkable. We 
found it, on oloeerexarainatlon, to 
be oven a etrfknger thing tlian it 
Boemod to \ia, aa we first eaugUt 
right of it We waited till cbe 
atone-bronker bad eaten itt cod* 
tents, and then we carried it off; 
but we had acqnired little in* 
formation regarding its biatory, 
bocauao the atone*breaker and we 
Itad no longnoge in common. 

Befoie reaching Barvaa we bod a detour to make and 
some buainesa to transact. When we got there, we found 
chat our acquaintance of tbc roadside bad preceded us. He 
bad burned borne to tell of the prodtable sale be bad made, 
and while our horse was feeding, we wore visited by many 
people carrying reeseU like the one wc had bought, and 
offeiix^ them for sale. 

They ate called C^o^ni, and we learned tliat, at a period 
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by DO moaoo remote, tliey Idul been mm3o m tunny of the 
vUIoges of The Lewie, t}ion{^ et tire tiiuo of oni visit their 
msmifocture wee dovdy, if sot entirely, oouGnetl Co Biin us. 
Tho Mowing wowlcntt (Figs. 10 U) 2^) enfliciently rIimw 
tUdr form nncl diAmttrr. 


Y\t, 19.—BiUTW Citfiw*' 
TiUKeMMck. 


Kl|^ 10.—2Ltfv«M i 

1) lichw blgli. 


Wo were told Chet it wu womaa’e work to make tlicin, 
end one of the oukott wu poiiitocl oat to ui ne j^vticnlnrly 
ikUfuI. Knowing Qmt, nflcr e coaplu of dap, wo xlumld 
hnvG ngnin to pwe tbrongh Barm, we engaged her Co diuw 
ne the proceee of maoofiurture. Th» ehe duly did. 

Tbe clay ibe need underwent do caieful or special prepara* 
tioD. She cbcM the best she conid get, and picked out of it 
tbe larger stonea, leaving the sand and tbe finer gravel wLieli 
it contained. With bcr hands alone she gave to tbe clay its 
desired shape. She bad no aid from anything of the nature of a 
potter's wheel In making Che smaller Ciaggans, with narrow 
necks, she need a stkk with a curve on it Co give form to Cho 
inside. All that her fingers conid reach was done with them. 
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Hspiag Bhapod tlis Graggan, she let it etasd fi>r a day to 
Hij, tliea took it to the liTe in the centre of the floor of her 


P1(. SS^Lrwit Orsuae. TobU. 

hut, filled it with buiuiog peats, and hmit hurning peats 
all round it, When sufficiently baked, she withdrew it from 
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tbefire, emptied tbe oahes out, aiuI tUoii iwyiired dowly into 
it and ovei* it about a pint of milk, iu onlcr to make it lets 
pofoua.^ TIjo Cw^tgOJi wo® tliou roncly fur nee and aolo- 


1 t ii dosirablo at onoe to realise, witli rc^nl to Ukmc Cmg- 
gana, that tliero is notbing known in tlio way of pottery 
more rude. Dioy aro mode of ooarso clay oontaining sand 
and gravel; tlioy aro not leked in an oven, but in an upon 
ilToplace; they aro sba|>od witli tlie bonds, without aid from 
any sort of potter's wheel; tboy nro ungloKud; they oro 
globular and without pediment; tboy on nearly always 
ontiroly destitute of omaniont, and suoli orimmonbvtion as 
(loos occasionally occur on tliem is composed of straight lines 
mode witli a pointed stick, or tbo thumb nail, or a piooo of 
cord. The rudest pottery over disoovorod amoug tlio relics 
of the stone'Oge is not ruder than this, and no savflgos now in 
tlie world are known to moke pottery of a eoanor clAmctur. 

* TirM Cnggsni fellevrtsig aolM tn talun fron & Uttar AddrrsMkl 
to iSi. Wllllan MMOiUUrty, W.8., bj AUx&nckr nuoliAiian of Tlno, 
whore Ortggiini of emitll »iM m etiU oooMionsll/ insdo. Ho tl>at tiio 
obly OrsBguii itev mitde in TfrM ore smell globnUr vomK In which Siilk, 
drawn dltMlly into thorn from the sow, is wnrmed end givoi) to {wntona 
■bowiof ft toudenc; to itonsumption* Milk so trsstod il sAicl to Ue ‘'milk 
vilhoot wind." snil is npr^sd hj tlie people to hftvo spoolal omtitivs enWis. 
ITvoro osooT wu, Br. Bnehsasn thinks, nay Itr^ fsolory of pottery en Um 
islnni Soch Uttlo conmaolly hed lbs owa potter. In msking tlio Cngsnn 
now, ho Sftys thst tbs tod or blue oUy, sfUr k needing, gets its fora with* 
out the use of uythiag llks ft poUtf's wbesl. of which thoro Is no treeo or 
tredltioB, tliough in Gftsllo Isgnds no trticio is mon frequently nontionad 
then the Onggas. When sheped it is fir«t dried before e common turfOrs, 
ftfidUiea placed la the firs oud subjootsd to gmet heat. When remorsd. fresh 
milk is poured into lb, lu ordsr to give it a bstkr surfeen, end aaks It Isss 
porous. OoB hnudred sod twsnty years ego, he soys, Cnggsns were the only 
srtkUe In cominoo nso in tbs island &r culinary purpoeos ; lirgo ones were 
Tised os pots for boiling, othsit wero used to keep milk, and othsn ftS milking 
pella Thoy wore sren used es shurss. Bat, he soys, tlie process of muou* 
focturu lies net im^)rovcd with tbs progress of koowledgo. 
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It is siiroly sometHug very Bt&rtliog to be able to say tbie 
of tlio staple ouiDufacture of a Soottieh vill^e in (ho mne> 
tcciitii oonfcury, 

TliQ wonder would havo been lose* if I bod been able to 
go on and say cUat the pooplo of Larvas are xeoUy snvoges, 
ulotliod hi skiufl, aiul eating caw ilosU; bub I am not able to 
say anytliiiig of tlio kind. In iutdleetuol power and in 
tlwiiv iuo<lo of living tlioy are just what tlieit neighbours 
are. Besides* though it is tnio that they are now nearly the 
only comnuinty inolung (his jittery, this singolority Is of 
recent date. Witliui the century In wliich wo live, its aisnu* 
faotuve was corauon oU over The Lewis—all over the Hebrides, 
indeod—and it was not unknown in the villages on the west 
side of the mainland. It was an art practised by people not 
inferior in mental capacity to the people of Scotland geneitdly 
—i)/ people who sent tlieir sous into the centres of progress 
to ooonpy tliere os good a place as auy* either os ertisans, 
soamen* merchants, or professional men. 

The bouso in which tlxo woman lived who made tide 
pottery for our instruction woe sgunlid and wretched enough; 
but still we saw in it cottons fbom Manchester, orockeiy from 
Staffordshire, cutlory ShefReld, sugar iVom the West 
Indies, tea from China, and tobacco from Virginia. In that 
honse, uevorthalosa, those rude Citggans were made for sale, 
They wore abundant In it^ and were largely in actual nae, os 
indeed they ware also in many of the bouses of the townships 
round about* 

Here, than* was a woman, living in a wretched and perish* 
able hub, built without cement of unquairied and unah&ped 
stones, busily manufactaring just such pottery as was made 
by the eady prehistoric inhebitanta of Scotland,-^just such 
pottery as is now mode by some of the moat degraded savages 
in the world; yet her comforts and wants were ministered 
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to oofc only bj die gmt towta of £ugUn<]» bat by the Indies, 
China, and Americft. 

If we buriod bor—booso Mul all—what tuiglit a digging; 


Pl^ Se^-Btnw P«a«7 i SlMtoUfh. 

on die spot diecloeo a contoxy bonoo ?—Iter Itonoe, lior 
hot (piem, end her oraegeiM. Tliet SI)ciBdl<h Mancbcetor, 


Fig. iS^Ltwh TW'p*^ bMUttw H EftfimlilHro Van. 

ladle, China, aad America had sent her of tbeir prodocto end 
manofaetuiee there would remain no evidence. There might 
be a puazle, however, about the contribution Iran Staflbrd- 
ehire—the broken oreckeiy—and periiape, ea the consequence, 
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Ml mgenioua speculation about an earl^ and a late ocoxipation 
of die luined hut by succesaiTe people at long intervale and 
in diffeieot stogas of progress and culture. 

Expoctiog a visit iVom canoue atiaogers, proud of her skill, 
and anxious to dia^iUy it, our Sorvua potter l\ad prepared for 



Fig. Ospp of 

4Tw.«Up. 

UB, in addition to tlio Craggaus, some imltationi of StafTord* 
flhiie wnro, and some models of animals. They vrere all 
oqiully like, or ratlier perhaps equally unlike, the objects 
of which t^iey were undeietood to be oopiea. Wo obtainsd 
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from her some of these imitations, and they are figured (along 
with some others of the same character, for which I am in¬ 
debted to l>r. Bobert Pateiaon of Lei^i) in the woodcuts 24 
to 27. Some models of animale we also carried away; but 
they have nearly all been lost. One of them, however—the 
model of a cow—remains, and is shown in Fig. 2B. 
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The figure of (bis animAl ma^ seem (o imply evon a 
lower oulcuro and oapncity tluin tlio Oniggana. Tt ia just sucli 
A tiling IIS h diild miglit make, and nothing siipoiior to it iu 
tbe way of mcdelliitg was seen, licttcr work, and nouu 
worse, in tlio direotiou of tlio fine arts, woe done hy tlio Ovvu- 
moit Yet tlie old woman wl\o fasbione^l tho Cow and tho 
OraggODs was AiU of shrewdness, & theolo^an in lior way, 
well vetted in obutoh quarrels and in tlio obligations of tliu 
Poor Law, and quite able to become woU verted in a score of 
other things if Clio need and opportunity liod orison, Havo 
we any sufficient reason for boUoving that Uto Cave people 
were inferior to her, or, for tliat matter, mfurior to any of ns 
in espaoity for oultura 1 

When Captain Tbomos and I readied Stornoway witli our 
treasures, and exhibited them iu tUo hotel, we found tliat dio 
Craggan was nearly os great a curiosity there os it afterwards 
turned out to be iu the south. Even tho distinguished pro* 
prietor of the island was seoroely aware of tho oxistonco of 
suoh a maunfseturo in his insular principolity. 

With this suggestive foot I coneliido my notice of the 
Earvas pottery, formulating only throe infcrouces, which soom 
fiurly to flow iVou) whet has been said 

(1.) That tho very rudest known form of an art may co¬ 
exist in a nation with tbe higWt—tho Wedgowoods of 
Etruria with the Mocleods of Barvas, 

(2.) That it would be wroug end stupid to couclude iVom 
this that the nation must be composed portly of savages and 
partly of a highly cultured and civilised pcopla 

(8.) That persons capable of immediately receiving tlie 
very highest culture may practise an art just os it is prac¬ 
tised by the most degraded savages of whom we have any 
knowledge. 
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I KsruTtN to the man wboai we fbiiod eating his dinner out 
of tile oi’nggon, to fia 7 tlmt he probably roadD that dinner of 
msfil ground in bis own bouse. It is certain, at least, that tixe 
people of Uio district in ^hieli he lived still use the ^uern or 
houd-uiUl—an objoct wliicli may be of giuat antit^uity and 
wltioh properly fln<U a place in arcluculogical coUectbns, but 
whiclv may also, in the must liCcitd sonsu, 1 iq a thing of yester¬ 
day, falirioated and uscil by people enjoying tbu advautagta 
of a high cmlisutioji. 

In Scotbuid, rotating tpuenis are found in liutoii'clce, elido* 
houses, craiinogs, and biuebs, and tJrey oortainly may belong 
to the prehistoric, if not to the stone period. Yet they are 
not only etill iir use in cortaia ports of Scotland, but thoy are 
in common luo. Tlioso I myself liave soon at work, I should 
count, not by tons, Init by hundreds. They are most numerous 
perhaps In Slietlaiul, bnt tliey are common m tlie Orkney 
and UobrUloan Islands; and lu the wost coast polishes of 
Sntliorloiid, Itoas, and Invoincss, tliey oaa scarcely 1 >q enUod 
rare. Hosting tlia opinicei ou wliat I liavo personally aeon. I 
should be inclined to tliink that a census of tlio cinema still 
in use in Scotland would show tlieir number to be tliousonds. 
Tills modo of grinding corn—a mode which dates fVoiu very 
early ^moa, and is also still employed by the savage xnoss 
of many ports of tlio world,—can, therefore, by no means be 
said to have died out of Scotland. So for otherwise is the 
fbet, that there are not only thousands of people in Scotland 
who etill use <^ustDS, but there are people who earn part of 
their livelihood by making and selling them. One man in 
Shetland, who thus occupied himself, I visited; and I foiud 
the sellii^ price of a qnem to be from 3a 6d. to 58. This 
price is lower than it is believed to have once been, because 
quems ore now more rudely and more coaxssly made than 
they were of old. The cause of this degradation is plain. 
Only the poorer people are now the purchasers. It would be 
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Qseleas, tiioreforo, to ap«nd time in tiui mfiuu&cture of & vrtslU 
finished and omsmonted 1>oo&uso it voiild find no buyer. 
The weedthier of tlie community get their ncnl iVom tho 
south, or they send t}ioir outs to bo ground at tlio u'ntcr-mills 
which exist here and there ovon in those ports of tlio country 
whoro tpienis are still oommon. Only the poorer class,—cou> 
stitutiag, howoTer, the multitude in every dietriot,—to 'whom 


Pie. S9.^u«ra from North Tall. 

the sending of oom to mills st s distance would prove diffi- 
onlt, coatioue to employ the qnem. Thus egsdn it is seen 
that when a contriraDce, which has been widely used, dies 
outt it does so by a process of degradation; and it follows 
that when a rudely made qnem is found, it becomes at least 
as probable that it is later, as that it is earlier, than more 
finished specimens, providing there is nothing in the oircum- 
stances in which it is found to reveal its age. 

Nothing rougher than the quern which is shown m 
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2&, ftiid wliicli la uow iu the lildinlaitgli Museum of Anti- 
<Xaitica, can easily be conceived. Yet I fcnind it jnst as it 
atajida in tlio island of Korth YelL I xns hospitably entor- 
tniued in tbo cottage in which it was bonglit> and oto some 
IjToacI mode of mcnl which it had gronueb Two specunens 
of the ntco], wliioh hA<l tlint clay 1>oon nminiheturQd hy 
wore oorried away, end ate now in tlio Museniu with the 
ciuoni. Thjo spooitnoiis were taken, hcoftnso Uio (ineni is 
cjvi)al>W of grinding cootse and gihiding fluo. 

This loads mo to say somothuig of the constniction of 
qiioiTis. Tin I saw them at work, I l}ad myself an impesfoct 
knowledge of tin’s, and Z have not found many others better 
informed. X thought tlie contrivance a much ruder one than 
it really is. 

Tlie quern proper usually stands on a wooden tmy, one 
oud of wlueli is b\iUt into tlie wall, and tlie other supported 
on two logs. Its position in Lowls houses is gooondly in the 
porch. Xu Shetland it usually stands in tlio living or day- 
loom. Tlio under surlhoo of tlie nether stone receives little or 
no fashioning, and the level is obtained by bedding it in day. 
Tlie bole in the centre of the under stone is tightly ftUed with 
a piece of wood, through which there is an aperture just large 
onougli to allow the wooden spindle to pass. The bwer end 
of this spindle rests on a narrow board, one end of which lies 
loosely on a recess in the wall, wbioh acts as a ledge and is 
usually pLopared for the purpose by the simple process of 
taking a stone out of the wall. To the otlter end of the board 
a string is attached, and *hia etiiug passes double through a 
bole in the ftont of the tray, and then over an oblong wooden 
button which prevents it from falling bock. By tuiniug tins 
button, the two plies of string can be twisted and so shortened, 
or untwisted and so lengthened. In this way the position of 
tlie board, on which the lower end of the spindle rests, is 
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mised or lowered. Xho spindle of couise rises or falls with 
it, and sinoo tlio upper stone rests on the upper extremity of 
tiio epinUle, it is olcar that it also will riao and fall. TIius it 
is that tlie power of griuding ooorae tuul gniidiii^ iinu is 
ebtftiiuul. Tho octu&l niotliod of obtaining the mu no ciul in 
onr most oomploto mills is Uttlu moro tlmii a iiuKlillrjiticMi 
of tUo tmangemont vrliieli I Iiavo just dcsoribod, and which is 
tlius IWli vory anciojit and (luiw •modem. 

The upper stone is always tlie bettor nnislicd of t!ie two. 
Through the hols in its centre tlie (I'xam is fed with com. 
Across this holo, and lying loosely in two slots out in tlie 
under surhioc of tlie stone at tlio oilgoa of tlio feodingdinlo, is 
t]ie wooden sockot> whicli ntooives tho upper uitd of tlie 
iplndla 

Tlio liandlo of tl\o quern is of wood, and is fixed in a htJo 
sunk into the upper stone, noer its margin. Occasionally, 
when the quern is of a largish ilss, tlio hsndlo is on a dif¬ 
ferent plan: It is much longer, and one eud of it lies loosely 
in s Qiip or hole, situated like the hole in wliicli tho short 
liandio of ^le smaller quum is fixed, while tlie other end 
goce lip to tlio roof of tlio cottage, and posses Inosuly thimigli 
0 liolo in a Joist or rafter. In this way two puinoiis at oppo¬ 
site sides cf die querii can easily and safely he cu|{l^n»l 
togetlicr in turning it A fixod hmidlu, long onciigli t^i allow 
two persons to work tlio quom, would be apt, by its lovoiugo, 
to brsak off the hit of the stone outside tlie hole in which the 
beodle is fixed. 

The meal falls from all aides of the quern upon the tray, 
and is brushed up and swept out of one of the comers of 
the tray, where the ledge is mtentionally wanting, into a 
basket of straw, made hkn a bee-liive. 

An examination of the woodcut, Pig. 30, reprceenting a 
disgtasnatlc section of the North Yell qnem, will make this 
description easily understood. 
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I may be wrong, but it seeiiu to me that I baTe not beon 
dcecribmg a coEtemptible piece of maoliineiy, exbibiting no 
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akill or ing<miuty in its coutrivanco, The ends, it is true 
are attained by means wiiioh are very simple; bnt that of 
itself does not give inferiority to a contiivance. It is true 
also that the hand of man is left to move t})at which else* 
where, in what we cell the ceutree of progress, is moved by 
water or stoam. But are there not eireumstanoca in wldch 
this may be the outcome ratlker of wisdom U)an of ignorance 
or itn 2 >idity ^ Till the conditions, in which the lewii and 
Sbotlaud people live, are greatly altered, would large ateain- 
mills or water>mills be a gain to tlkem f ^liile tlie roads 
are few and bad, while tlse means of communication are 
difhcnlt, and while the population continues to be scattered 
over the islands, iostoad of being in its bulk drawn together 
into villages on a weU>roaded mainland, will it net beet meet 
the waste of the isolated crofter to grind his com at home, 
and would it not be foobshuess rather than wisdom to build 
large steam or water mills befoie there were roads leading 
to them, and before Uicre were crops within eosy reach to 
keep them working I 

In large towns the grocer roasts our cofibe and grinds it 
by steam power; but^ in country houses each family has its 
little oven and little mill 

These appliances are not so complicated or perfect os 
those of the grocer. In comparison with bis they may be 
colled ruda But the man who gets his coffee roosted and 
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groand for }iiin iu docs not sink in intellectual 
po^i'or vlion he iKitakes Idiusclf to his detnehed country 
rosidunuo and bogiiin to rruMt and it for liitiiscdf, iu a 

nulo way, and witli coinimnitividy poor mruduiicry, wt^rked 
hy tlio luuid. On tlio contrary, Uo shows ability in aupplyiii^' 
Itiinsclf witli what ho wruits in tho foco of diinuidliuH. Tim 
Slititlaiidur or Lowiamaii, when hu moves soutli, doos not 
bring )iU r^nuiii with him, IIo tekcd oilvanUgo <if tlio now 
circumstenccs, and allows steam cr water to giiu<l com for 
him fls readily os any man among na. Tim iiuisio of tlm 
grinding of tlid quorii^ may roinoin (iiio of t)io plviiaaiit 
inomorios of Iiis cliildlmcid; Init ho slu)ws a portent ability 
to adapt liiinsolf to bis alteroil SKiiTumdiiigR, and ho uom- 
ports liiuiBoIf at oiuu os to tho maunor hum. 

In tiio cose of some old tldnga tlioro uuty thus bo oxuollunt 
reasons why thoy should continue to live and bo usud. In 
cortein oiruunatoncus thoy do tlio work thoy aro wauled U* 
do butter tlian anything olso, and tlio nsisoiis wliy the man of 
tlio present age cuntiimca to use tlioin umy porliaps bo not 
very didbrout from tlio ruasjuia which led to tlioir invuntiou 
(uv\ usu hy the prolusteinc man. 

So nmuli fur qiuirjis. Wind lias boon Hald uIkuiI Liiiiii 
leads to timso oonclusiuiis among utliurs 

(1,) Tiiat a simple end sooiningly nulo mutliCNl of ncc<>in> 
plisbing work—practised both by tlie liistoi'io and pruluHteric 
savage—may long eontiuuo in extensive use among certain 
seebioDs of a people who are iu a liigh eteto of civUiaation, for 
reasons which ere both osaignablo and au^icient, aud wjdcli 

^ ''Tbe eroMtfS stlllj tiie duTu lie«rt, 

Tbsyufrsn aUns ^ buruls; 

The music for a hunsiy maic 
Is grmdiag o' Uu fu«ni£s.”—R ossbt 
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havo notlxiitg to do with inferiority eitlier of capacity, or 
culture, or oivUisatioo. 

(2.) Tiiat a seemingly simple and rude coutrivaoce may 
be fbuad Co liave not incoosideraUe morite oa an effort of 
mecTiauical iugcuuity rrhon it u oaroMTy and fairly studied. 

(S.) That more nidoueas of workmanship, tliat is, of ozcou- 
tion, apart from the inouluniical idoa, oaniiol bo safely usod as 
an cvidenoe of great ago. 

It may possibly appear to scino tliat I only reiterate here 
tlxe conclusioQS which have boon already aunouaoed. Kven 
if that wore truo, it might prove serviceable is my effort to 
preseoC things in a light in whioh, so far as I am aware, they 
have not been preesnced before •, but I tlhnk it will be seen 
timt I make progress, and enunciate inferenoes bore, whie]>, 
if not altogetlier fresh, are broader and deeper than those 
whicli 1 havo previously enunciated. 


Wnat has been said about t)ie (^uem appears almost to 
imply that tliere aie do wator-mills in such places as Tlio 
Lewis and Shetbod. But this is not the case. The towns 
of Lerwick aud Stornoway, just aa we should expect, are 
supplied with water* luUls constructed on the plan of the 
mills of the soutli. But in addition to these there axe, hero 
and tliere, over many of tlie very districts in which querna 
may still bo seen at work, small water-mills of a peculiar and 
primitive construotioa Tlmy go under the name of Norse 
Mills. Usually two or thiue tcwsships situated near each 
other, each township consisting of three or fbur femilies, com* 
bine to erect one of these mills. When sucli a mill belongs to 
a single tenant, it is said to be valued over to his succeasor, 
in the event of a change, at about £3 ; and when it belongs 
to a township or townships, and is thoiefbro larger, its value 
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a said to b« about £7. It needs a ccitaiu coDCcotiatiou of 
ihe poiiulatiou and bieoclUi of fonniug to luiug into exisCouco 
even one of these email etructuTca 

Tlivy MO driven by liorisouul vliods, Uio fluate or >iuies, 
vluuli reeuive the iiupulsu of Ow ruDning water, being liUod 
olHiiuuly into a sort of navo on the epmdla Tbe mutioii ia 
tliua given dinetly to the millitOQQ> In other words, no 
ohsngo of morion is necoHory. Tbe lowar ond of the spindle, 
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which is generally aIkmI with iiun, tnrrui unuidly in ft sUniu 
socket, but soniorincs in a socket of iron. Ttie upixir mill¬ 
stone is from a hopper hung from the roof by straw ropce. 
To the hopper is ett>cl>ed a feodar. which reooives a vibrating 
motion a stone fastened to it by a piece of string and 
lying on the surface of the npper millstone, the loughixcsscs of 
which, as it goes round, maltes tbe string inegolaily tight and 
slai^, as tbe result of the varying dn^ Tliis mode of giving 
tbs proper morion to the feeder is ss clever as it is simple. 

The building is of the moet insignificant diancter. The 
doorway is often so bw that access cennot be goinod except 
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hj stooping. The si 2 e of one wMch I mensuxed wu found to 
be feet mde hj 4^ feet high. The gnnding'Stonee aie 
rarely more than $ feet in diameter, eometimee being as 
small 08 2 feet S inches. They deliver the meal on the doer 
all roniid tlxem, on a space msxked off by a low ledge of 
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wood. The contrivance for making the stones grind fSne or 
eouee it nearly the same in character as that described when 
speaking of quems. 

The general appearance of a Iforse mill, as it is seen in 
Shetland, is shown in Fig. 31; and the plan of its construe* 
tioQ is made snfficiently clear by Fig. 32 to render further 
explanation luineceesary. 
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It must not be supposed Uiat Cliore is a miUcr atUdii^l to 
each of tbeee miWtL Wbcn Uiem are mom propriutom tliau 
one, an^ man who a part-proprietor, when lie waut4 tiical, 
goes to it with hk eon. Of eooree tlie co-pra]>ri«tom must 8i> 
roTiuigo that tlisy do not go (ogotbcr. In ptdnt of Inct, tliu m- 
called Koreo MiU is notliiog but a large quen drivui by 
ftT>d it is tiBixally tbo prop e rty of a township or a cnmlntmtioji 
of townships, inatoad of bwi»g the property of an individuiib 
In other words, tltese mills occur whoro tliore is a cerbun 
density of populatioo, and whara the diflicultica of coinnumh’a- 
tioa^ara not rery great, that is, they aiu tlie outeoiiiu of the 
vary conditions which, whan stiU stronger, haul to tJio oructioii 
of the more pretentious mill familiar to us iu tlie soiitli. 
They occupy a place between it ojmI tlio liand-quom, oorru- 
Bpondkg to the modified drcumstaocca of which tlioy aro 
begotten; and they ate not the outcome of an iutclligeuco 
either superior to that of tlie users of the lumd-queiTi, or 
inferior to that of the users of mills driven by stoain, or 
driven by water ovonhocting or ludaialiooCing the whocl. 

I never found tbs door of a Norse Mill lockwl Many of 
tlioso I saw were unprovided with snythiug of tlio nnUiro of 
a lock. I never detected any indicatioQ of an ofllirt U> \iaat 
to tlie undershot or overshot wheel, and tlic reasons fur tins 
appeared good and luffioient In the first place, water was in 
such abundance as to make the econotniaiog of it no object; 
and, in the second place, the inboductioii of the oveialiot or 
imdenhot wheel would have complicatad tha macbineiy by 
oecesaitsdDg a change in the direction of (he modon. Tliis, 
moreover, would have added gready to tha coet, and would 
have left the croftera with the care of a piece of machinery, 
which would be liable to get out of order, which they could 
not easily repair, and which might prove to them a white 
elephant The mill, as they make it, does all the little they 
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want it to do, in the way which beat combinaa economy with 
offidoncy. Many of the people who build these miUa know, 
as well na any of ua know, the general superiority of an over- 
ahot wheel, and the uniitneae of tlio wheel tliey use to do 
anything more timii tlie amaU amoi\nt of work which they 
rocpiiru of it. KoC a few of tlunii tlicxonglily muluistund tlie 
w^isto of power in the udll tixoy moke. Speaking of tliis to a 
oivltor» 1 10 saidQuito true, but I borrow all the power I 
\m\i from tlio bum os it Hows post, and if I get nil I need, 
wlioin is tlm fboliehness in leaviitg the reat uuuecd ? 1 take 
wlmt I reqmre in tlie eoaieet, chea|»det> and most direct way; 
and wl^ slioidd I waste my substance and labour on a ihney 7 
It seems to me that my going to the deep-sea dshing iq an 
0 |)eQ instead of a decked boat is a much stronger evidence of 
my being incapable and uncultured than tlie &ot of xny using 
oitW tills mill or tlio hond-queru to grind my coru ” 

That meu in their quern ago, or their croggon age. cr tlieir 
whorl ago, apeak and tliink in this fashion is net fancy bat 
fact. 'Wlietlier men of the atone ago did so, or could do so, 
nothing remains to tell. A fow centuries hence — even 
one century lienee—hew little will remain of the Shetlander 
of tO'day Co reveal his mental power and culture ( How 
much, on the ctlier liand, of what may then be turned up, 
will tend to load to couolusious far from the truth I 

like siuglo iufci’euoc which I ask to be drawn fbom 
what has boon said of the Norse hlill, is that there may be 
two ways of looking at rude and primitive pmcUoea or ob¬ 
jects •, and that these waya do not lead us to like eocclueioos. 
when we attempt to use such practices and objects as aids in 
studying the condition of early man, 

I liavc stiU one other object to notice before ending this 
lecture. 
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Wssy speakiog of the DATiot voidbq irbo used a apiiulle 
irith a potato on it for a vbori it ms said that abo ms scon 
sitting on n hikin' Mime. It is of tbo stono on wbicb slio 
sat I om now oboat to spook, ibat is, of Uie hnodtin' Maw. or 
primitive pot-borl^ mill. 
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Jig. Xtikt and k nMk\^ at jmi Mr irith Ibi fTaseiih' Mh. 

Tbii coutrivanos is still fotinil in ouinniou use iu Slu.'tlniid, 
and in oecasioiial usa in mao; oUior iMirU uf SooUaikI li 
eonsista of a large stone, often a boubler, with a oap>]ike ox* 
cavadon on one side. Into this cop the barley is placed, after 
being well dried; and it is then struck repeatedly and steadily 
by a wooden mallet. As the blows ftdl, many of the grains 
start out of the enp, but a woman or eliild, sitting opposite 
the man who wields the malJet, keeps constantly putting 
them beck. 

A knockin* staoe, which I myself saw in actual use in 
Shetland is shown in Fig. S3. The mallet, which was used 
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wieli it, noYer nEiched Edinburgh, but I obtained anotlier 
ninllot from Mt. Gilbert Qoui^e, which it rcpreaentcd in 
b’ig. 3i 

Anything ruder than this way of malcing pot berley could 
not easily be found; yot the stone does work of fair 

(quality, and tliis fuot sliould not be forgotten when consider¬ 
ing the B^^uidcosiOQ of its ludonoss. 


The toetos of a people are eometimes modified and formed 
by Buch customs and practices as have been described, with 
results whiclt appear to us at first sight to iudicate a lower 
nature. It would be easy to give many illustrations of this, 
bub two will suffice. 

The ORiggaus, in oonseq^uence of tboir porousness, goue> 
ally coutoin oigaaic matter in a Btote of putroscence. And 
I Iravo been told tl^at. os the result of tide, whan fresh milk 
is put into a croggau, it soon becomes tainted,—so soon that 
there arises a practical difficulty, where ciaggans ore much 
used, in obtaining sweet milk, die taste of which is thus un¬ 
familiar to tlie people, who come to like host wbat they know 
best, and to prefer what is impalatoble to us. 

That wo can be trained, either intentionally or uninten¬ 
tionally, into liking the taste of tilings which the general 
palate finds disagreeable, is evidenced by the chowers of 
tobacco or Turkey rhubarb. There is an iUostration of it, 
much resembling the lewis relish for tainted milk, in that 
preference for tainted fish which Shetlanders show, as the 
result of the still common habit of wind-drying their fish. I 
have beard fish in this state greatly praised by the most 
refined people in the islands, and a more refined class than tho 
upper class in Shetland it would be difficult to find anywhere. 
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Perhaps we do mucb (be ttjue (lung u the Lewis pen^dc il> 
in R^anl to tlteir milk, 04* the Shothunlae in rc^tml to tli<nr 
fisK in Uking gtoue when the iUvonr ie high. It » Mini tlint 
tliii teeCe aneo from force of ciremuntouco, jnst m in tUo 
cesce ftlrtfu}y mentioned. In deyt whm cuisvi^'anco 
slow, gnme slurt in Scotland woe oeoesaaril/ " whim it 
reeoUed London; and (line (lie flaTOur hocamo fuhionnhh*. 
With euch facta aa theao in mind, ia i( not uimrc to dmw 
etrong conolnaiona aa to (ho intoUoctnal steCo of anvagoa fnnu 
the fact that we find lumy of them onting nud rvIUliitig TikmI 
which we detoat? 

Buntin ia the Sbatlaod nemo for com which ia driial either 
in a kettle over tlio fire, or hf rolling liot etonoa ninuiig it It 
is intention ally dried to tlio oxteut of roasting. At flrat, huw- 
over, the muting was net intentional, but in such a motliud 
of drying, it became unavoidably an acckloat of iVofiuoiit 
occurrence. The com ao injured was not tlirown away. It 
was ground and baked into cakes. Thceo cakes Imvo a 
peculiar, and, to penona iinaccostoniod to it, a diaagroeAhlo 
flavour; hat the Devour ia now so madi liked by Sbotlandom, 
that the com ia driod to tho extent of roasting for Urn W’ry 
purpose of making buratin brcaiL Thna it line Imppcnol tliut 
out of a frequently occurring accidciital injnry to food in ita 
proparation, a taste has originated, which makes the prqaini- 
tioa of food in that way no longer accideot but design. 

When I talked just now of putting fresh milk into 
craggaas, it brought to my mind an occurrejice winch abows 
how real all I have said about them is, and how truly Uicy 
aro things ia common nse. I remember once meeting a girl 
croesisg a dieaiy moor in The Lawia, on her way home from 
the summer sbealing, to wfaicb she bad gone to milk the cowa 
She was a bendaome, healthy, good-looking girl, berofuoted 
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And bftrelegged, vitb a ImU ovm her head, to keep it dod her 
fftoe from tiie eon—the miJk-isaid of the poet, u she preeente 
heraolf iu The Lewi^ On her hack she carried a flat, opes 
creel, belMUIed with weeds, and on tlieea weeds nestled two 
large globular oraggtms Ml of milk, each with its moritli 
stopped ]yy a handful of freslily pulled gmss. As we psased, 
we oxclmnged the usual salutation. She went her way, uu- 
oonsdous that slxo was in my eyes An ardinic punon •, and I 
wont miixo, finding in what I had soon tlio lesson which 1 
DOW attempt to teach 
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LECTURE nr. 

(UtR Anui» 117^1 

TUB BLACK UOOSn AKP TitR >IKU(CVR UOUMRH OV TllK 
niPUDxa. 

Ik the leat loeUm in vne tUown Uiet e kirul of jxiUeiy, tu> 
rude u eny pottery hnowp to oxiet, ie pot oul/ found In 
ectufd uee, but ie n^uUarly znanufftctuicd in e imt of our own 
oountry, and by people of as good uontal powure oe miy iu 
the lend. 

The Tudeet form of an art may tbna oo-exiet tlio 
highcet^ the potteie of Bama and of Staffordehire being of tliu 
seme period and of tfie eamo notiocL Thia dooe not, hovevur, 
imply that tho naUon in which it occure coneiete paitly of 
aevages and partly of "civilieod EDeo,” for it appeare tlsat 
ponone living under an advanced oiviliaation and cnpablo of 
immediately receiving a bigli cuUuto, may pmotieu nu rut as 
rudely aa other the prebistorio or the exiatiug eavago. 

Sneh copclurione aa these may have a cloee bcariug on the 
study of the condition of eeriy man; and to show this, I (^uotc 
a paeuge fran one of the many recent works on thia subjeet 
j)t. Daniel WQsoa, in speaking of the varied and expressive 
examples of the ceramic art, observes that * to the ethnologist 
they are not leas valuable than the charecteristic fossils, by 
which the geologist determines the relarive ages of the undo 
lying strata.'*^ As I write, another reference to this subject 
comes to mind, and 1 qoote it also to show what Dr. Wilson 

. ^ WBMa^ MOStrw ifts, roL iL p. 7S. 
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meaut, and how iull 7 be is aupporUd, in saying that examples 
of pottery are to the student of man very much the same 
thing as fossils to the geologist Baker Nearly all 

savages have aonio idea of earthenware; but the scale of ad- 
vaiioemeut of a country between savagedom and civilisation 
may genorally l>o determined by the examples of its pottery."^ 
Ocnomlly perhaps, bnt covtoiiily not always, as we have 
emi. Fossils of tins kind appear somotimos to travel for 
out of the strata to which they at generally supposed to 
belong. In the Oroggan, for instance, we have an object 
wliiohwe are accustomed to regard, if I may so speak, as 
belonging to the lowest and earliest strata of man's condition 
or existence, presenting itself in the highest aud latest strata. 
And it may be fairly asked if it is at all probable that 
this is the only thing of the kind, which is thus so strikingly 
out of place ? Is it not probable, on the contrary, that it 
will prove but one of many, when we begin to look for 
them 7 


Tins lecture will be devoted to a notice of some rude forms 
of dwelling, wbich ere still to be seen in SeotUsd. And I 
sball first describe a typical specimen of the old black house, 
in which thousands of people have been boro, have lived, and 
liavs died iu the islands of Lewis and Harris. A similar 
house is to be found in many other parts of Scotland, but tlie 
old Lewie bouse, as I saw it 15 to 20 yoon ago, suite my 
purpose better than any other. 

In the following woodcut I give a sketcli of one of these 
houses, taken from a photograph by Captain Thonias, and 
also the ground plan of another.’ 

' Sir &reoe] 0«k«r‘s Loai- 2 SOS, t«I. ii {>. 4P. 

* Both of the woodeute ahow tbne etruotvee to ^ iMtWr ftntahed than 
tliej r«»ll7 an. This i* tro* in * epedal degree of the greoacUpUa, which Sa 

2 
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The typical oW hlAch honse cf The Lctts is not simply a 
long unbroken range. It rotlier consists of a major block, of 



Pig. S5.— BU^ Soiue of TUi Lewis, Iren e Pboto^lili. 


forty or fifty feet, with a araall porcb-like wing at one side in 
front, and a larger projection or attachment at tlio otlier side 



Plj. SS.—GTeund-plsn or dJsersm stiowb; amA^sfimt of rooms, fundture, eU., 
ifl oaeofthe Bleek Booses oTTbe Lewis. 


behind, which last serves os a bam. Access to all is gained 
by one door. By this the so-called porch is entered, and on 

innsh Cm rssolsr end sqoAN. It is merely & dia^rtm showing the •rruge' 
meet of the spnrtincBts end the disposal of die futnlCnre. 
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0118 hand thote is fHqneatl^ found that which is now seen 
in most museums of Emtiqiutios-'tlie qusm—not kept as a 
curiosity, but os a thing fur daily use. Opposite this ia the 
stall for Iambs and calves. ?n passing from the poi^ch to 
the mt^or bloeV, the liyrs is hist cncouutcrcd; and in tlis 
suminov, a^r the planting of t)ic cit>iw, tlioi^c is 1101*0 a stop 
down. In eavly spring, howevor, instead of a stop down, 
tliofo arc stops up, fur tlio Jung uf the cattle, which nuoly 
luavo tho liousc during the winter. Is allowed to aceumidato 
-others being only oue annual clcsniing of those byres, 

In tlioso districts wlxoi*e horses am used, whon spring 
comes, the end of tho house Is often partially pulled down, so 
that tlie lione and his paunien may enter to be lc«ded on 
the spot. 

Tlie peat*reslr, with which the houses sfo always hUod, 
and tho soot iu tlis tliatcli end on tlie laftors, both acting as 
antiseptics, oombiiu) to lesson tho injurious effects which 
might bo expected to rosidt from living on tlis edge of tills 
heap of doeompoimg atuinol aud vogoUiblo matter. 

At tlie otlior end of tiie central or mt^br range the human 
beings live; and thair portion of tho dwelling is not cut off 
from that belonging to tho brutes by the faintest pretence at 
a partition. The sopsration is nothing mors deoided Iban the 
curbKStons of a foot-pavsmant on a country roadside—simply 
a line of rough stones to mark it off. 

At a convenient point, about the oontre of tho part now 
reached, is the fire; and from tlie rough, uudressod, soot* 
begrimed rafters above, there bangs a rope or bit of obain, on 
which the pot is suspended. 

On one aide of ths fireplace, supported on two piles of 
turf, or on two large stones, is a plank, which is tbs seat of 
the men of ths household. Somstimee, however, there is no 
plank—^nothing, in fact, but a bench of soda On the other 
side there is often a mgli threedegged stool for the use of 


zmz 
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the ^nfe. The cbDdrei and dogs ooQck bj the fimiUe in 
the worm osbce. On the woman's side» with its bock to the 
cAtde, then is occoaonallj a nido /(raiet witli shelving, to 
hold such plates end basins os heloitg to the iiousoliold ; aixd 
beside it two or three pots generally find (liuir jdoco when 
OQtOf uso. 

I do not Toroember ever to have seen a tabla, A clisir of 
any kind is & most unnsnal otgect The toapot, tlio to&> 
kettle, and tinned iron vessels, are also lam The supply of 
modem crockery, even of tlM oooncst deKiiption, is confinal 
to a few plates and Ww. Id the parish of fiorm and part 
of Uig it scaieely oraoiuCs to this; bocauea tlio people of 
Clive districts still nse to a cmsiderolilo extent the native 
pottery which lies olrosdy been doscribed. 

At the &rther end of the apertsnent, if it may bo so collod, 
which we sie presently dasonbing, stand tho beds Those aro 
not tbe Crus box or shuvin bed. Such a form would involve too 
much wood and too finishad wo^manship. They usually oon- 
lilt limply of four rough, upright poets bound together by nar¬ 
row side itietchen, on which rests s wooden bottom covered 
with looM straw. Tho two upriglits which ore fortliest f^om 
tbe wall often reach the nUUn, and aro attoebod to tbun by 
straw r^ei. Upon these there is a sort of inner roof con* 
struoted, and this nmer roof is often coveted with tUvots. 
The need of this roof'within'a'ioof d^ends on the &ct tlmt 
the outer roof is often far from wstef'tight All sexes and 
ages occupy these beds. Indeed, they are often the only beds 
posseesed. If the ^inily be laige, however, there may be one 
or more similar beds coostroeted in the bom. in which the 
cheat coQtaioing the Sunday clothee and other such valu¬ 
ables is also kept 

The bouse itself is constructed of^ rough, unhewn, and 
unshaped stonee. Tbe walls an five or six feet thick, with 
an outer and inner facing of dry stonework, tlie intervening 
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space beicg turf. The i&ftera do not overlap the outer face 
of the wall, but tormioate toworde its inner edge, so tlmt the 
mo falls from ^e roof into nud not orer the wall, wJiich 
tUereforo is of noccesity nearly olwaya damp, 

Tlxo walla are gonoroUy not moi^o than aix feet iu height; 
and Oil tlio top of thorn, louud tlio roof, tlici'O Is oftou a foot* 
pfttli, on wliioh oliiUhoii, alioop, fowls, and t\oQ6 may !» con* 
atantly soon. In one ooso tlic pnhlio footpath to a neigh* 
bounng tovrnalup led me over tlio oud of one of tlioao lionaaa, 
provision being mode for getting up and down by etonca or 
stops piojocCing from the wall, 

Tbo rafton eousUt of nudreasod, crooked branchca of trees, 
honnd togotliar with ropes of straw. 

T\i^ tbatoli is of straw, loosely put on, and hold down by 
lieaCher ropes, whioh are weighted at the end with stones. 
Thia thatch is roniovod every year fbr the sake of the soot it 
contains, whioh is regarded os a valuable sUmulating manure. 
In order to inoroaso tlie deposit of soot in the tliatch tliero is 
no sinoko*]iolo; and farther, witli the same ot^oet) the straw 
is heaped tliiokly on at tho top, so that the roof does not 
finish in a sharp ridge, but is moiw or less semioiroulBr in its 
outline. The inside of the house, tberefbre, is a constant 
cloud of poat*reek, whioh the eyes of those who are unaccus* 
tomed to it cannot toloiato. The lowest possible seat affords 
the best means of paiUal escape this initatlon. Such 
smoke as is not deposited in the thatch ooses out over the 
whole roof, giving the boose, when seen from a distanee, the 
general appearance of a dut)g*heap in wann, wet weather, 
The object of the roof is not simply to protect frem rain and 
cold, but to accumulate soot, and it Is consequently never 
oomplet^y water*tight After heavy rain the water comee 
throuf^ and blackens everything on which it falls, bringing 
with it the glistening pitchy pendicles of soot which osually 
fringe the rafters. 
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Tbere ia do glased window. Nay—Uiere is freqncnd)’ 
not oven a bolo in the wall for th« adjoission of light Tlio 
absence of tliis is vtfj genonl in (lio old Lewis hoiiso of 
the type 1 am deseribing. Soeh ligfat os gains ruImUaiou 
outers hy tlto door, or through one or two uniiU IkiIus in tlio 
mvua of the roof at the top of tbo wall, or Uiroogb clunks 
from dafidcodos in the constraetwn of the roof. 

The door is very low—eometunoe barely five foot high. 
It is commonly rude of npdrseted wood, but 1 bavo soon 
large straw amta used M doon, and I have also soon doors 
made of a cow's slda stretcliod on a rough wooden Aamo. 

The dwelling I have just deeoribod is known u Ae liatk 
AouM, distingniebing it thus from (Me vMHe Meute of stone and 
lime; and there an thoasandi of them, rnoro or leas exactly 
of the same chancter, in rarious parte of Scotland. Tlio 
liberal and enlightened maaegement of Ihe lewis will prol>- 
ably soon cause tbeir disappc«re&co ten that island. Tlioy 
are everywhere, indeed, becoming Ices numerou than they 
once were. 

1 shall not dwell on the general wretchodneas of tlicec 
dweUiags—the absence of privacy and separation of tlio sexes, 
the presence in the houeo of the cattle and their accuiaulatotl 
dung, the want of eomforla, etc. For my present purpose it 
is sufficient if I draw attention to certain features of the 
building, which aeem to me to have a special interest and 
importance. These are—(1) The tbieknees of the wall—often 
aix or seven fleet; (S) The way in which the wall is built— 
two faoingi of dsy stone with turf between; (8) Tbe very 
low door—often barely five feet high; (4) The absence of 
any lIgb(-hole or window; and (5) The want of overlapping 
of tho well by the root eo that such rain as does not simply 
wet the roof or fall thiongh it, runs down into tbe body of 
the wall. To this last feature mota perhaps than to any of 
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tho othsn, I nttocli iraportanca If it to l3S sccspted as 
iodicAtivo of the lutellscUisl stats of tlie poople, that stato 
would oeitaiDl 7 ho of tlio very lowest, To appoar to eJiow 
an ignorance of the principle of tJio arcli is nothing in com¬ 
parison with tills, To suppose, indood, that tlic Xowis orrangs- 
inont is really the outctmio of ignonuieo aiul stupidity, is to 
suppose a dcgi'uo of iguoitutcc and stupidity which have 
scarcely hoen found among any jtcnplu nu tho ttxoo of tho 
earth, either no^7 or in any past time. In point of fact, how¬ 
ever, tills plan of ruodiig tho Lowis houses is not an expr^ • 
sion of want of mind or want of knowledge. Tlio pooplo 
who adopt it know perfectly wuU tlis oifeots and advantages 
of making tlio roof tlirow tha rain over the walk Why they 
do not act up ic tlie measure of their knowledge may he a 
puszlo, hut it is beyond all quosCioc that it does not arise 
eitlior ftma want of capacity or want of oultiue, 

It is dlfdoult, cf course, to think of tv community living in 
liousos like those I have picturwl, os being in any otlier stats 
than one of grout dcgitulation. Such a conclusion, however, 
would bo inoerroot. Tho 7<cwis people, os n whole, ore well- 
conditioned physically, mantally, and.morslly; and there is 
eertaudy much more intcHigenee, oultarc, happinesa, and 
virtue in those black hovels than in tlie comparatively well 
nod skilfully built houses which go to mnJee the closes of the 
Canongata and Oowgata of Edinburgh, or the closes of any 
similar great city. Tliere is much more degradation, in¬ 
decency, ignorance, stupidly, and savagery in the slums of 
great cities, than in the most outlying and backward part of 
the countiy. The dregs of tho population are precipitated into 
our doses and alleys, whicli ere peopled by peraems who are not 
only uncultuied, but to a large extent incapable of culture. On 
the other hand, the people fbund living in these black houses 
are not the dregs of a comin unity, hut a whole community. 
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of tlie clotea Bod veoiwlB of Utgo eiUeo, aod tbe poople of 
OQtlyiag regions «bo ue cut off ton th^ tack of Qit stroom 
of pn^^Tcse by (heir tomoteom tod boUtion, but vho sbow 
no uottnees to go viU) it Very fev, eLnoet none iudeod, 
rise into grofttaictt ont of the populetioo of tho alurae of our 
large dtiea. Tbe tUkCeriel out of vhioh greetooee u evolved 
ifl not bred in them; and tbe recmite vliich (heir poimletion 
noeivee ooneiet largely of mdft and etraye dropped into it 
from the more cultured claeeee—ton tbe dastee* that ia, ^bo 
have either tbe cnltnre of tndee or profeaeiona, or vbo are 
independent of work. In the general advancomont of a 
people there ia always a going down of tome and a going up 
of othem Progreea implna actioa or work on tlio part of 
all who really abate in it Without that work tliore it no 
true and fbH participatioD. Many are incapable of ite pe> 
formance, and anch peieooa drop away, and oonatituto tlio 
dregs of Che edrancmg race. Th^r of coune derive advantage 
from whet otben do, but they are not themadvee* as in¬ 
dividuals, further on or further up. Whan we apeak of a 
natio&’a reaching a high oulUire» it it never moant tlukt all 
the iadividuale compoaing that nation, but only tliat some of 
them, have reached iL . A high eiviliaation xeacltca all tbo 
membera of a oatioo. but a high culture hu never boon 3m own 
to do eo. Civiliaatoi, iodead. can only appear in the nation 
or aggr^atOi It ia only the aggregate which ezhfblta it^ 
but culture ie pereonal, and all penona are not capable of 
receiving it. Those wbo have the capaci^ for hi^ culture, 
whatever be the measure or goality of the culture they actu¬ 
ally receive, form the claae which yialda leeden. But leaders 
are always few in number. Those who follow tiiem, with 
eometiiing like closenese, may be called an army; but it is 
seldom a great army. The multitode, the down 

in tbe dirt, — not only uncultured, but to a Urge extent 
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incApable of cultuie. The lowest of tbem congregate in tbe 
slums of great oities, wliich oro thus peopled by a selected 
cbse^pioked out by tliis incapacity from tlie community ee 
a whole. Tbcy no longer include sItLor the really or tlie 
potentially gvoat. Both are absent, But at least the poten¬ 
tially groat do, or nmy, form a part of every whole com¬ 
munity, ovoii tliougU it bo iu a rude Mid backward oondition. 
Just as tho sliotte of a higlily htmX flock of slicep ora inferior 
to tho entirety of a flock wliich is lower in breeding, so tlie 
pooplo of tlie slums of our groat dtios—'the shotts of the popu¬ 
lation,—tliough they live in slated honaes of stone and lime, 
are certainly inferior to the people whose dwellings have 
Just been described, and who are a whole community, possibly 
including many who have a potential though undeveloped 
greatness. 


TirsKK is a fuoCure of Uie aiuhiteeturo of tlie dwellings 
just desoiibed, wliioh is peihapa more strictly archaic than 
anytliing yot mentioned. It is only, however, of occasional 
occurrence. 1 refer to tlis slceping-ploees or beds which are 
sometimes constructed in the thickness of the walls. These 
are mere holes or recesses into which the people creep They 
connect this arohitectuie, however, with the oldest known 
buildings in Scotland. There are people now aUvo,—reepect- 
able, solf-suppordug, law-ebiding people, full of church the¬ 
ology, and discharging trusts committed to tliem by the State 
with fidelity and intelligence,—who were bom, and have 
regularly slept all through long lives, in stone beds, which 
were either contained in the thickness of the walls of their 
dwellings, or were built out from them as projections, withoat 
dreamily that such a &ct could ever be held to mark a want 
of culture or capacity. 
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1 TCniN now to ft non rotm^ftbU form of dwellings which 
ifi still tanantod, but is jnst pogring into complete dimiso. 
Keerlj all the specimeM of it lomainiug in Scotland arc to bo 
found IQ The Lewis and Harris or other islands of the outor 
HebridoL Tbere oro probably only from twenty to Cltirty 
now in occupation, and tboiigb some old ones may yut be 
repaired, it is not likely that a new one wiU crer ogaiu ho 
built. Tbe newest we know of is not yet ft centniy old. It 
WAS stiU occupied in 1666, and was built by tho giundhitliur 
of ft gentleman who died ft few yean ago in LivorpooL 

My first visit to one d theae bouses wu paid in 1606 in 
tbe company of OapUio Tbomu. 

They ore eommcDly spoken of os beehive housce, 1mt tbdr 
Gaelic fiome is WK or bothm. They are sow only used us 
tempoiary residences or sbesliogs by those who herd tbo 
cattle ftt their summer pssturogei but at ft time not vmy 
remote they ore believed to have been the permanent dwell¬ 
ings of the people. I cannot auit my present puipoee hotter 
than by tailing whst O^fisin Thomas and I saw on tho occa¬ 
sion of (he visit to which I have refened. 

We were obliged to holt for a day at Ken Rcecr^.&nd wo 
took advantage of (be opportunity to visit tho gorrios or 
sheolings in the neighbourhood. We bod good guides, and 
ware not long of feoching Laroch Tigh Dhubhstail, the 
summer postuage of the tenants of Ciulisto, twelve miles 
from Loch Boeg. As we hod been led to eicpeot, we found 
one of these beehive bouses ftcbLiHy tezwntod, end the family 
happened to be at home. It popsirted of three young women. 
It wfts Sunday, and (hey hod mode tbecr toiletia with core at 
tho bum, and had put on their celioo Kone 

of them could speak Bn gtL«ih ; but they were not illiterate, 
for cue of them was reeding a Gaelic Bible. They ehowed 
no alarm at our coming, bat invited us in to tiie Wh, and 
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hoapiteljly treated u8 to milk. Thi^ wore courteously dig> 
nified, neltl^r fooling not afTecting to feol embmaflsmeQt. 
Tliore was uo eridenee of nny undorstaudiiig on tlieir part 
t])at we should experience sniprise at tbolr eurroundmgs. I 
ooufess, however, to having eliown, as well aa felt, the eiTccts 
of the wine of aetoiiisluiLont. t do not think I ever oeme 
upon A scene wliieli more surprisod zno, oiul X scarcely know 
where or how to bogiix my description of it. 

By tlio side of a bum which Howod through a little gmssy 
glon—a sort of oesia in the midst of a groat waste of bog and 
rock—wo saw two small round luve-Iike hillocks, not much 
higher than a moo, joined together, and covered with grass 
And weeds (Fig. 37). 

Out of the top of one 
of them a column of 
smoko slowly rose, 
aiul at its hose there 
was & hole about 
three feet high and f 1 |. S7.— a»\m {Own n««re, 
two feet wido, whiJh Uwu). 9w ef S'm. ef Jntit. tf 

1 . 1 J roL vu.p lei. 

sootned to lead into 

the interior of the hillock—ite hollowness, and the poaibility 
of ite having a human creature within it being thus sug- 
gostod. There was no one, however, actually in the bo% Che 
tlireo girls, when we came in sight, being seated on a knoU 
by the bum'Side, hut it was really in tho inside of these two 
green hUlocks that they slept, and cooked their food, and 
carried on their work, and->4welt, in short 

The character of this dwelling will be most readily under' 
stood if I first describe ite ground-^an (Fig. SS). 

It consisted of two apartmenta opening into each other. 
Though externally the two blocks looked roiind in their out¬ 
line, and were in fact nearly so, internally the one apartment 
ro^ht he described os irregularly round, and the other as irre- 
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gularif Bqnaie. Tlie rounder of the tvo wae tlie lerger, end 
wee tlie dwelling room. Tbe equ&rieli end smeJler one wee 



the itorO'Toom for tlio 
n«1lr end food. Tlie 
floor apace of tliia Inat 
wu ehont aix foot cocli 
^y* That of the oUior 
wu about aiz itsoK, in 
9 ^ ita ahoitar and nine foot 

in ita longer diameter. 
Tbe gieateat height of 
PkiieiB«aUf«IiuMiiktp»i»Fif.E7. ^ livilur room—is ita 

rfffwfliMt ffrmm,m. . . 

•?—»»p centre, that u —wm 


aeorcalf aix fbet la no part of tJ>e dairy wna it poaoltlo 


to stand erect Ihe door of commonioatioo betwoes tlio 


tvo roomi was ao small that we eotUd got tliiougb it only 
by oreeping. The gnat UuchneM of tbe valla, six to eiglit 
feet, geve tbia door, or paaeage of communication, the look of 
a tunnel* and made tbe creeping tbroogl) it Tory roal The 
creeping waa only a liUle laaa real in getting through the 
equally tannel-lika, (bongl) aomewbat wider and loftier paaa- 
Bga, which led from Che open air into die flnt or dwelling 


room. 


At the right hand aide on anCering there was tlie fireplace. 
Tbe smoke escaped at a small <^<aung at the apex of tbe 
dome. The floor was divided into two spaces by a row of 
curb-atonea eight or ten iDchaa high. These served ss seata, 
the only seata in tha house; but they at tht aame time cut 
off the part of the floor on which the tlap^ the bed 

in ihort^the whole space behind the row of stones being 
covered with bi^ and ruahes. In the part of the wall bound* 
ing the bed there were thne nichea or preesea, in which, 
among other we ohaarved a hair-comb and some 

newly-made cheeaaa. The lids of the little milk tubs con- 
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ei 

siflted of Tougbly-tDfwlo discs of slaty stocie, sucli as the one 
winch I figure below * (Fig. 89). 



fif. 9(eM UC> from AxcylMhln (0^ IimIm ia dUBitcv), 

The walls of beehive Loaiee ore built of rough, 
undrewod itooes gathered flx^m Che moor, which are of fair 
•iso, but not largor than one or two men could easily lift and 
put into poticioa The dome eliape, or beehive £brm, is given 
by making the sneoeseive oouteee of stone overlap each other, 
till at length they approach so olcsely oU round as to leave 
iiotliing but a small hole, which can be either closed by a 
Urge sod, or loft open for the escape of smoke or the admie- 
Sion of light. I need scarcely say that no cemoat is used. 

^ I qvit* n&mOp bund thli itnoo ob As tpp of t tin poU In lUb Eop’i 
eottae* ia 01 «n Shluk Sno^ ttone lido %n oftsa bond in oMovntiosi tboat 
broehi sod othtt prebiKbrle nJns Moot of thooo m foood on liut 
oomo wo krgar thou tbot vbich I I hovo mo tbooi oxbotlTolf la 

oehul ou—Mrtlog; to Udo to m<Mil.«MkA wotorpoiU, poto, ni 2 or*bMti)o, 
osd crooni'ian—ovon lo diiMett vtejo wood irw toUroblp plootifoV 8iaeo 
finding tlu ono figarod, I hn?o obtoioed tve freia Untt in SboUuid—one ef 
them, Thloli Conned Ui« Ijd of e UMl'Cack or ginol, U19 ioobea Ib dinaeUr, 
and tbe other ie I2J bchoe. 
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Tbe prindpU of the oieb k ignored, and tbe morle of cod> 
aCructioQ k thot of the oldcat known maaoniy. Though tiio 
stone wAlla fin very tliick, (bey are covered on tUo outside 
witli tcrf, which soon becoince gnmy likft the buicl roand 
about, and thus aecune perfect wind and water ^gbCucas. 

When we made this visit to Larach, we felt that wo Lad 
been elmeat is&odueed to tbe atone poiod, witliout going 
either to &r^ff or far-off dmea to find it We wen in 
a dwelling in the eonatamctioo of whieh neither wood, nor iron, 
nor oement, had been used. Stone and tQi^ and nothing else, 
had gone to make it 2fo tool had been needed; soueoly 
even a wooden spade, and not a hazomer of any kind. 

My diet feeling, ae I looked at the honso, was that we 
were in the presence of something of very great ago—some¬ 
thing whieh had to a certain extent nnsted decay, and wliich 
bod left each veatigea as were easily put into repair by the 
present people to eem temponiily as a ehealing, jut as we 
might have found a chamber in the walls of tbo Bioch of 
Mousa oconped u a sbeallo^ This feeling was strengthonod 
by discovering on tbe groond near the bc^k some ftagments of 
an extremely rode pottery. 1 did not Imow then tliat I alionld 
soon see such pottery, not only in actual use, but in tlio 
very process of maniifsctue, within tweu^ or tliiity aulcs of 
the spot where I picked np theee ftagmente. Hod this never 
come to my knowledge I sboold certainly bsva been able to 
show at least one good reason for holding theee buhive 
houses to be the veetiges of tbe eariy men of tbe islands, but 
in doing eo I should have conunittad an error common in 
aicbmolc^tctl reisoning, since I sbonld have ooDcIuded that 
tbe pottery ww of necessity very old, becaue I then knew 
of none like it, of modem make, m onr coontry. 

These bouses, however, sometames present themselves in 
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circuMfltoiiWB whiol^ do really point to a great One of 
t^ietD, for insCAnce, wae {bund at Kuibost, in Hartia, half- 
buried iit eaud. It ^os in ruina, but tl\e wells were in some 
places six foot high, end the excavation of it disclosed nothing 
but a qiiom, some fingmeuts of rude pottery, sholls, and the 
bones of tlio sotd, ox, sheep, doer, and dog.^ In another, in 
SoutlcUiflC, also 1mlf>biiried in sand, vroro found a coppor 
needle, doors' horns, a hiuitan tliigh bone, tho voitebno of 
wlxolce fiftttoiiod and marked witlieiita, a bone oiticle <nght or 
nine iuohos long, flat atoeoh end and round in tlio middle, 
anotlier bone implement, a comb, six block atone diahee, and 
a knifO'like implement made of bone,^ It tlma appears prob« 
able that aome of the beehive bousea are very old, wliile 
others ore known to be quite modem. 

When T hod seen more of them, I come to the same con* 
elusion os Captain Thomas, namely, Chat they represent an old 
form of dwelling which is now dying out Ifo other oonolu* 
aiou, in fact, is possible. Tlie time of tlie building of lomo of 
timm Jioa boon well oacertoined ; one, for Instance, was built 
by a poison who was alive in ISflS, and there arc people 
living who were bom in thorn.* They have at one time been 
very common. Oaptwn Thomas saw fifty or sixty in wlmt 
he properly oalla a liinitod area. They ore not confined to 
Hania and Tlie Lewis, but I believe are also found in the 
other islands of tiro Outer Hebrides, and they probably existed 
at no very distant time in Bl^, in Mull, and in some of tho 
west parishes of tlie mainland. Not more, however, tlran 
from twenty to thirty ore now inhabited. 

In iesonbing one example, I may be said to have described 
all, especially os the one I happened to visit possessed many 
of the features which are common and characteristic. Yet 

> Copula TlioiftM, Fnt. ^B» c/jintit, tifSeot.. toL til p. 141. 

* Sir Hoerr Drydon. cp. M, toL ii<. pp. 1S4 and 108, 

* 0«pt4ln TboTDW, ep. ctA, vol. liL pp. 129 nod 1$5. 




F)f. 40.—B««3iin Homs, loehclntth—UIg, UvU. (By C^/tui 

Tb«mM.) labAbHad in 1660. 

Tbej do QOt^ for iDstanco, always stand in couplea, Laving 
a cbamLer and an antacbambor Ilka the ona 1 Lave dascribod. 
Thay often stand as singla beta, and tbara may ba savaml of 
tliese in one place (Fig. 40),TeeembIing, aa Captain Thomas saye, 
a Hottentot village ratber than a hamlet in the British Isles.^ 


3^ 41.—Qmp of BMbin Hohm^ Th« gK—li-tg of tho Qftrry of Aird 
Hbor, TTig Le«l& (By Coptois Umibu,) 

On the other band, of a union of two, ^eie may ha a 
union of many, a great agglomeration of beehives, producing a 
very angular result A remarkable instance of this oocuis 
at Gearraidh na h’ Aird Mbor, It has several entjancee, and 
would accommodate many families, who might be spoken of 

t Captain Tboqtu, ep. eit^ t«I iil p. 167. 
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as Uvicg in cns motuid, rather under oue roo£ A re¬ 

stored drawing and also a plan of are given in Figs. 41 



4* 

»4M«a .r . r^-.—*’ 

" ri iff » ^ 

Eis> 4S.—Pln«f t1)« irmip of Bwlrt?* B«u*m At Ovrr of Alrd Mikor, UlSk Lowlo, 
(67 OopMa Tbenoi.) FIs. 41 ob<m a rwtoriitlob ob tb* Ua« 0 D. 

and 42, the restoration being on the line C D of the plan. In 
1828 it was inhabited fbt\i familiea, and the present tenant 
(1360) of Aird-Bbeag, an old man, lived in it when a boy for 
^bt successive anmmere.^ 

AgMTij there are sometimes two doorways. It is thought 
that this is a late feature, and that ite object was to make 
“ the fire draw/' by rendering it always possible to oloea the 
door to windward. The plan of a M at Inch an Ath Boodh 
ehows this character (Fig. 48). 

^ CtptaiB Tbom&a 0^ cd., rttl lii. p. 188 
T 
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Several of the becldvc-houses which ftre now ia nkias 
liuve ft sleopiiig-i'lnoo ia the thickness of tlio wnll I Imvo 

already allmled to tliia as 
ail occasional fuuturo of 
some of the older bhick 
licuMS whluli an still oc¬ 
cupied. But there is ft 
modification of th« widl- 
bod to which I havo for » 
moineot to draw attention. 
It ocenis in Ih/h StAoscal, 
between Stornoway and Car¬ 
loway, of which a plon and 
sootion are given iu Fig. 44.^ 
This bo'h is formed of throe 
alcoves, or recesses (J, q, and 
% of pUa), radiaUng from a central beehive-chamber (s of plan), 
with a porch (c of plan), having trwo doors (a and 6), between 
which the fireplace is situated. Tlie three recesses ore the 
dormitories. That whicli constitutes the pecoliaiity of the 
walJ-bed in this cose is that it does not run lengthways with 
the wall, but goes right into it, end first, or rather goes nght 
through it aud projects beyond. 

Everything which ia known leads to the conclusion tliat 
this Is an old form of tlie beehive-house. In external appear¬ 
ance, however, when covered with turf, it only differs from 
the ordinary beehire-house in seeming flatter and in covering 
a greater area ; but there ia a coneiderable di/fereuce iu tlie 
internal arrangements, these being altogether of a more com¬ 
plex and finished character. 

The miss of a still older, still more complex, and stOl 
more h^hly-finished hcehlve-house, axe to be seen at MeoU 
na Uamh, in South Uist.’ It is a house of greater aise and pro- 

‘ Gtkptuii Tlumu, Cfp. M, ?oL vii p. 1S<. * Ibid. toL ?ii. p. ISS. 




Rf. 43.—Flu of BcAliira EIouso on 
vwt UiU of LoeL ob Atli RuotUi. (Bf 
captain TbonLi&) 
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tsuce Miy I Imve Dotlcsd, Fig. 45 shows Its pkin. Its 
intoi'ior is Toniid, and it is uo less tlirui 28 feet in diameter. 
TVitliia tliia area there ai*© ten piew or piUars, formeil of 
blocks of dry stouo masonry. Those pillars are about four 
foot liiah, four to six feet long, and one and a liolf to two feot 
thick. They radiate ftoin tlio ccntie, ^^hGl '0 they Icnvo a 
clear a|)Eicu about 1D fuotiiidiauioter, niul they roach to witliin 



P\g, < 11 .—S«ctiofi ud plAii o( Sucsaal, X«wb. {4 ard doorwiyt; c, flr^ 

/ /) P* ^ tedpitcas i ^ d»fw>). {Oy OuptaSa ThMiiui.) 

a couple of feet of tlie boondary wall. It is thtis possible to 
walk round the outside of tliem—that is, there is a circular 
space or ring between the outer waU of the building and this 
circle of piers. The chief use of the piers is to reduce the 
epace to be covered by the overlappiiig stones of which the 
dome ie cooitructed. In point of fact, they change the spaa 
of 28 feet into one of 15 feet. A su^le stone connects tire 
outer ends of each pair of piers—the space being reduced by 
a little overlapping of the lest course. The diRtal end of the 
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piore is connected with the main wall, at a height of about 
four feet, by a single stone in the same way. From the inner 
ond of the pieis a largo dome risen, covering tlie iiiten'onhig 
CGutml space. The stones are entiiiily undi^sscd, and of 
evQiy possible shape and si?®. Tliere Is no cviilcjico of Uie 
use of any tool by the bniWera. No atone shows that it 
recolved its almpe from the hands of man. 



ptg, 4S,—H7r«gBQO (jr. A, <). Beath ntst 
{By Tlionuu.) 


Tiiis beehive house, a restored elevation of which is shown 
in Fig. 46, would accommodate from forty to fifty people. It 
has attached to ^ a subterranean gallery, or hypogenm (j, h, 
i of plan), to which access is given by a very small door. 
This gallery is iburteen feet long, and terminates in on under¬ 
ground beehive chamber of considerable size (i of plan). 
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The ^dildifig, vhicli I bftve just described, exliibits tlie 
same architectural style end knowledge as the sunpler bee' 
liive houses wbioh have been noticed. But it Is vastly more 
pretentious—altogether a larger oonccptieu, and designed for 
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Tig. 46.—lUiUred cUvMtoB, ta lln» a a of pka. of Bo«1vl*o Hodh. at HhH ao 
UMuhi SaiililuUh. South UU(> (B 7 OaptaUi Aomu.) 


a larger purpose. It is a handsome building and involves 
muoh clever planning. It may have been the palace or the 
reoeptlcn-liall of an anoient oliief. Ite great lise, its dome, its 
pilkrsj arohea, aud ceiiidora mark it as fit for tuoh a purpoee. 


But wltoover used it, its 
builder and designer was a 
man of no meon moutal 
potver. It is true he used 
no oemont, ho appears to 
have boon igoorant of the 
principle of the arch, and 
he employed no tools to 
shape his stones; yet, for 
all this, he was beyond 
<^uestien a man of iogenuity, 
large ideas, and good taste. 
Can any one assert chat be 
may net have been poten¬ 
tially equal to the builder 
and designer of the “ ex- 



TJg. 47.—?]u ofBuptlstor? •tFocire 
S»i Pnguvi. B«a]a 50 fMto 1 loch. S 7 
p«rTDlai«B—froa ffiitory 9 / 

ArekiUaurt, voL L p. 8S0. Lood., 16S5. 


tremely beautiful circular church,” or baptistery, at Nocera 
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dei PogEtoi. on Lbe toad between Rome end Naples, wLicIi is 
ao greatly admired, oud which is very much on tht samo jdaii ? 
Mciy sot t]ie same (inestion be fiiiri/ ashed if wo snljstiluto 
fur tlM oliurcli of Kocora dei Pngaoi ^le tomb of (kuixtainin, 
now known as tlie Baptistery of St Agnose ? Tliis may whiu 
C u be poaliiog my views to an ozUmoi', but tlm mon) Uio fm-iA 
arc studied, Uio more 1 helicvo it wUl bo felt tliat such <jnua* 
tioos properly arise, and dmt dierc n more timn a )KMKibiU(.y 
of their being jnstiAed liy the auswen, if wo could gut Uiuui. 

The handsmott boehive buildioj^ wideli 1 Imvo Jiial du- 
soribed, ia novertlielcaa believed to be ohlor tluui luiy of M’liiidi 
1 liave spoken. In other wurds, os tJiis kind of dwelling 
p&ssed out of use, it appears to Imve uuduignoo a dvgnuhi> 
tion or debosomoJit We liappeo to poaaai die proof of tliK 
but it ia only vliat we should have exjwctuiL If It is unlikely 
diet wo shall ever again have one of Uieae simple iMebivo 
houses built in Scotland, it is iuBnitely more nnlikely tl)nt 
we shall ever have one of the sise and eomjdicatod design of 
that at Meal! na Uamh. Captain Thomas, when ho wrote of 
these houses, made the remark tiiat " tlie siniplcat fuiiii in 
also the most modern;”^ tlmt the ymy eorluHt funu wus 
probably as simple, but tlmt 'as the ru<iuironnfnb< of tliiit 
early stote of society became more oxrguut, a iiuiolc niuru 
complex armngenieQt and greater sise was umsl; and ok Uiu 
primitive modos of life are about to be eutimly supplantctl, 
the summer shealing of the 0ig peasant has retumetl to its 
former insignificance," ’ These are the words of Optoin 
Tboinas. He saw the facts, and reccmiod them wiUi tho nght 
intarpretatJOD. He did this witliout thought of tho lussnn 
which I liave been endeavouring to make tlio facts teach— 
without thought of that law which lias each important 
bearisgs on the study and interpretation of tliose veebigus 
hem which we by to read Ute story of prehistoric man. 

’ CaptiOs Tbotoia Til ^ ]?& * /W. rsl viL ji 
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Id ftnctber part of liu papfir, Captoiu T]iOD)a3 quotes from 
Dr. Dimiel Wilson Uiq rem&rk that “ it is cuiious that os oivi- 
UsftCion progrossod, pnmitivo Arcluteotnre become sot osly 
siroplor but moensr," and CSaptain Tliomas adds that there is 
suffioicnt evidoncu Ui tlie boolave huiisos ** of this descending 
progi'Ottion.”^ 1 can only welcome sontiuients of tliis hind, 
wliicU iit 80 well into tlio way wliicU I tnko of loclciiig at 
suuii matters. 

Tlie iDcaueet of all heeLive houses ii tliat which men con* 
stmot at tills veiy day, to give up-putting or shelter* not to 
iiioD, but to pigs end poultry. Such structures I have seen 
in the perish of £vie in Orkaey, end they msy be met with 
ill other parts of that county, and also in Caithness. 1 have 
seen many, and have many sketches of them. I £nt came 
across them olusterod about tho strange (lesorted religious 
buildings on Einhallow,—a little ieland In the tompostnoue 
Orkney seas, wlileli has never yet hoen properly studied, and 
wliicli some day may prove to bo e sort of nortlierii I<»iirk 
Till recently these old buildings wore iurued to some account 
as ordinary dwellings. When 1 visited them, however, no 
ono lived on the island, and 1 tliought that these little solid 
beehive structures might prove en importaut antiquailnn 
diicoveiy. A better knowledge of the maiDland taught me 
that they were colliing but the pig'Styes of the people, whom 
typhus had driven from the snored island a year or t>vo before 
my visit Indeed, I had scarcely landed flom ^^nhallow, 
when, at Evis, on the mainland, I saw one of these stnicturos 
beoauted by a pig, and learned tliat it had been built about 
ten years before. 

I leave this subject with tho remark that the beehive 
house certainly belongs to the man without a story, though 

* C4plain ThotDAC, <il., toI, vli. js ISS. 
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tha man with ft 8(017 h fcposd still olinffliig (0 it It becomes 
tliufi A {aQloiigatiQ& of Cba prehistoric into the historic, fordug 
us to realise whst we well know, though we have (Imjipcil 
into ft fnshion of spoftkiiig and almost thinking otliorvriso. tliot 
even for a eo-ccUed "old couiit 27 ” like oun, thoxo is but a 
short rood tlirou^ the historic to the prehistoric, sod tliot 
pbiftses like "iomenee antiquity*' sad "enormous ago** nin 
sctoetimes made ose of in refereoec to things to which tlioy 
have no weU-ascertoioed i^licability. 
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LECTUfiJL IV. 

{SBth AiM 1$70). 

CATE UPS—CAIKSS—BIVUKB--TUS BCYTHS—THE OKE-STILTSD 

PLOVOQ—m CAScatnou—wumu&BS oaats—B urroK&— 

STOHS OOSPlKa— TUB CEUSTB AVD T»DSR OOX—BEOOOUKS 

—TUB axstfAS. 

Labous, time, ofid skill, are expended on the erection of beo- 
bive bouses, but there ere dwellisga ’vhich their occup4ntfl 
ohooee, because they ere ready •zoede, and I have now to 
speak of these \ that is, of the extent to which cave life may 
etUl be seen in Scotland. 

In August 180C, along witli two fYiende,^ 1 visited the 
great cave et the south side of Wick Boy. It was nine ot 
night, and getting dork when wo reached it. It is situated 
in a oliff", and its mouth is closa to the sea. Very high tidee, 
espeeially with north-east winds, reach the entrance, and 
force the occupants to seek safety in the back part of the 
cave, which is at a somewhat higher level than its mouth. 

Wefonnd twenty-fourinmates—men, women, and children 
—belonging to fhur families, the heads of which were all theia. 
They had retired to rest for the night a short time before our 
arrival, but Chair fires were still smouldering. They received 
us civilly, perhaps with more than mere dvillty, after a 
judicious distribution of pence and tobacco. To our great 
relief the dogs, which were numerous and vicious, seemed to 
understand that we were made welcome. 

’ Ur. UBlcolm K'UnaAn aod Ur. JoMph Audenoo. 
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Tbd beds, on which we ibund these people lying, con- 
slseed of sCzaw, grass, and brackens, spresd uik>d tho rock or 
sluDglc, and each was sapplied wiUi one or two dirty, riiggcd 
blankets or laeces of matting. Two of the beds wore iicuv Uio 
poat fire^ which were atiU haining, bat tlie othoxa wero Airth($r 
beck in tho care, where they were better Bheltonal. 

On the bed neerest the entrance lay a man ami hU wife, 
both absolutely naked, and two Iltde chQdxon in tho aanio 
state. On the neat bed lay anoUier couple, an infiiat, and 
one or two older children. Then came a bed widi a bnmllo 
of childieo, whom I did not count A youngish luon and 
Ms wife, not quite naked, and soids childreo, occupied the 
fourth bed, while the fifth from tiie mouth of the cauo vfM in 
possession of the remaining couple and two of tiieir diildrcn, 
one of whom was os tiw spot of its IrirtL Pnr back in Uie 
CUTS—upstairs in the garret, as they fscetionsly called it— 
were three or four biggish boys, who were ondreesed, but Lad 
not down. One of thi^m, moriag about with a flickering 
light in his hand, cooCribated greatly to the weinbieas of the 
scone. 

Besides ^ child q)oken of, we were told of anotlior birtli 
in the cave, and we lieaid abo of n recent death there, timt of 
ft Htde ^om typhua. T^ie Procurator-Fiscal saw tliis 
dead <dn1fl lying naked on a large fiat stone. Its father Iny 
beside it in the delinum of typhus, when death paid tliU 
visit to an abode with no door to knock ah 

Both men and women, naked to that waists, up in 
their lairs and tallcwl viih us, and showed no sense of shame. 
One of the men siunmoned the candle-boy from tlie garret, 
in order that we might see better, and his wife inmmed tlie 
dying fire, and then, after lighting her ^pc, prooeeded to 
suckle her child. 

In ^ afternoon of the next day, with ano^er ftiend,’ 
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I paid s second visit to tliis cAvs, wboo wo found eighteen 
innetes, most of whom wero at an early supper, ooneist- 
ieg of porridge and koeclo, apparoutly well cooked and 
cloeru 

One of tlio women was busy baking. Slio mixed the ofit> 
meal and water in a tin dish, spiuwi tlio cake out on a flat 
atone wliiuh aorvod her for a table, and, ^dacing tlie ooko 
against anotlier stone,^ toasted it at the open Are of tmf and 
wood Tius was one of three iiius, all aitnated about tlm 
centre of tlio wider part or moutli of the cave, oacli witli a 
group about It of women and nggud cbildreo. 

There was no table, or chair, or stool to be aeon, stones 
being so arranged as to loive ell these purposes. There was 
00 sort of building about the entrance of the oevc to give 
slmltev fnni the winds, wluoh must often blow fiercely into it. 
Yet this oavo is occupied botli in sununor and winter by a 
varying number of families, one or two of them being elraost 
tionatant tenants. 

I believe I am ooriuct in saying tina there is uo parallel 
iUnstmtion of ucHlmn cave life in Scotbod The nearest 
appraacli to it, perliaps, is in the cave on tlm opposite or 
north side of the same bay. Both of these caves I have bad 
fieiinent opportunities of visiting, and I have always found 
them peopled. Only occasional use is made of tire otliet 
caves on the Coitlmoss end Sutliorland coasts. Of those, 
porhai>s, the cave at Kam, in Dimuet perish, is tlie most 
frci^nenteiL It is the oearnoss to a large town which gives 
to the Wick caves their steady tenants. The neighbouring 
population is large enough Co afibrd scope for trading, begging, 
and steaIing->-ol2 the year round. 

^ Kfit long 0^ i( «u cdrtQDUj In MB» pftJt* of Scotlftod. ij) Forranblr* 
and KlocanJlDusliln fot ijutaoce. to toMt tiii> Mtcftktt bofotv the ep«n ftr« on 
»Mo« tpecieUr raoiio for 1I19 {turpose. Emoo of tlioso ero Agond in tLo 
Appendix. 
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Tlie occnponta of Um ‘Wick catm an Oio pooplo com¬ 
monly kjtown bj tha nantc of llsken. They ore so collocl 
beouue they vc«k chiefly in tinued iroit Tlie men axt, 
liAiaiuer, and shape» vliQo ilte vomen do iho aohbitiij;. lUit 
they aUo make lioni spoons, coup lioncs, (dl fotiniius, nml 

or steal One ot (wo of tliem are known to liave Sfivml 
a little money; and all of them are helievod to pass more 
nmney throogh their hands ttian do tlionaands of Uiose who 
live in a far leas degraded state. 

‘When. they do not occupy these caToe they live under 
canvas, and miiemble things their tents aro. Hiey uo 
nothing, indeed, bat piocea of blanketing or canvas spread 
over bent stieks, which have their two ends flxol in tlio 
ground; and they are not above four feet high, so that tlieir 
occupants require to creep into them. Indeed tlioy aro little 
more than low coverings of the radest construction erected 
over the beds of their tenants, who cannot be e^ to dwell in 
them; they do nothing but sleep in them and use (hem as a 
shelter when the rain is heavy. They sit, and oat, and work 
in the open air, so that (he tont life of tinkara is not much 
in advance of their oare lifo, and neither lifo ie mudi oliead 
of that of the moet degraded Mvage. House life tliey have 
nona Such caves and teats as I have deeonLied oonstittito 
their only dwellinga 

The tinkers of the Wiek caves are a mixed breed, Thorn 
is no Gypsy blood in them. 1 make this tug^rtiftn witli con¬ 
fidence, having repeatedly visited Tetholm and other places 
where Gypeka are to be found, to enable me to form an 
opinion on poich Some of them a West Island 
oiigia; others say they are (rue Caithness men; and others 
again look for their aoeeetois among the Sonthem Scotch. 
The parents of one woman -ware eorrectly s^ Co be Irish, 
for her tongue beOayed her origin. Light and red hair, blue 
eyes, and a white freckled skin, were common among tlisni. 
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They wore not stroxiglf VaHt, oor h&d they ft look of vigorous 
'bodily health. Their heads and faces vrere vsuallj hod in 
form, yot ft few of the heads reminded me of those so often 
seen among persons who have been convicted of petty crime ■, 
And as rogaxds their faces, broken noses and sosirs were a 
common diifigntGaent» and a revolacion, at the sAmo time, of 
tiie brutality of tlidv lives. Yet some among them might 
be called good-looking. One girl might have boon paintod 
for a rustic boAuty of tlic Kom type, and there was a boy 
among tliom with on excellent head. It is possiblo that one 
or both of these may yet leave tljoir parents, ftom dissads- 
faction with the life they lead. This we might expect; but it 
has been acCually ascertained that those who are deserters 
ftom this wretched wandering Ufa are always the intelligent, 
the pleassDt-looldng. and the able-bodied. They are tempted 
Cc desert by the ibeling that tliey have it in thorn to reach 
the greatei' comforts, which they see so many enjoying in the 
community from whioir they ore practically saparated. 

These people, however, are not, in any senio, a race ; 
they are only the dregs of a race—persons who have dropped 
oi;t of the line of march. Nothing reveals this more clearly 
than an examination of the recruits, which they must re¬ 
ceive to prevent ^dr dying cut. This examination I have 
made over end ever again, and I have always fbund the 
recruite Co be of a low type—poor oieotuies—morally, intel¬ 
lectually, and physically. These cave people, in shott, are a 
countorpATt of the populAtion of our city elosoe. If they 
were transported to Edinburgh or Glasgow, they would natu¬ 
rally and necessarily find their homes in its slums. They are 
not, however, one whit more degraded than the people who 
actually inhahih these slums and whose houses are built of 
atone and lime, though we are able to say of them that 
they live in caves, where children are bora, brought up, 
and die; that they sit before strangers almost in nakedness, 
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witliout fieeling ot Bhowing ft mrm of bIioiqq ; tluil virtue 
and chastity esist feohly fuuo)i^ tbeia, ojul lionoiir atul IrutU 
moro feolily stiU; tliot titey ueitUtt read Dor write; tliot they 
go to no d lurch and liave scarcely any sort of religinUA 
orwoxship; and tliat tlwy know liulc or nodiing of (heir 
histeiy Wyvud what cau be xufoited te |)enonal rucuUooliitii. 

I iD^ht ftlmoet write this last seuteiice as a deacriiftioii 
of the BuLoen of Aitftnlia or Cite savaj^ of the Andaiutui 
Islands. But if I did so, and asserted Cliat tlio aaiao wunla 
do really describe boUi the enva people of Wick and thuso 
savages more accurately than we like Co aduiit, i sluuild 
probnbly be reminded of one important dirTeronco^iiiuiudy. 
tliat the tiukers an workun in iron, while tlie SAVngce 1>vlfuig 
to the etons age and know notlung of C3ic ruotAls. 1 Hlnnihl 
answer tide with a question, and ask what roasons exist for 
tlunking that the manuhtetun of a (in kettle iovolvus a 
greater effort of intellect or skiJl than the mftiin&otiiTo of a 
fimC arrow'head t Is it eorrect Co regard tho maker of our ole- 
gantly'Shaped and hlgldy-floishod flint arrow-hoads nivl oolte 
as leas of a sldlled workman or loss of an artist, Uuiit tlio 
maker of tin pails and pannikins ? It is tnui, cJio Arut pii^ks 
up a stone and out of it fashions tho Cool or vcaimu ho wiuiU; 
while the latter makes his pails out of one motel eooteil with 
another mete], on the ^nrpatatioa of whielt much knovrlulgo 
has been expended. Itet it was not expended by him ; and, 
when he goes to a shop and buys his sbeete of tinned iron, ho 
picks them np in as full a sense as the stene-age man picks 
up his flint noddle. In a toUa sense, I shoold ratlier say; for 
we blow that the stone-age man mined ter bis nodules, in order 
to reach the strata in which those lay which beat suited Ms 
purpose; while the tinker of the Wick cavos takw lua slieets 
of metal from the merehant, wiUioat a question or a thought 
about where they came from or how they were piepaTcd. 
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l( we had the men here who made our old fiiat arrow'heods, 
can auy oue douht tbur ability to leam arts greatly more 
difficult than the art of working io turned iron ? It ia by 
no means eo certain, on the other hand, that we should auc> 
eeed in finding men, among the Wick tinkers, who coidd he 
trained into aldlled workers in fiurh 


I FOUND no aoulpturce iu the Wick envoe, not oven a rude 
figure or letter cut for amusemont in an idle hour. I’erhapa 
this is accouutod for by the fact tlmt the rook is very hard 
and ill'sdted for carving; but Co some extent it certainly 
has its origin in the degraded, feeble, and ignorant condition 
of the oocupante. Nor did 1 find any refuee-beap in tl\e 
cavM 01 ' near tlteis,—a fact which I could only explain by 
the proximity of the sea. If the people ceaeed to inhabit 
these eaves, tliey would leave absolutely nothing to show 
what their mode of lif^ had beou. Even the tin clippings, 
which arc in abundance among die loose stones, would dis> 
appear by corrosion long before the lapse of half a century. 

I do not now ask what infonnation we possess to enable 
us to institute a comparison between the preeent cave people 
of Caithness and those who dwelt in the caves of the !Dor* 
dogne, when the znommoCh and reindeer existed in Iriince, 
or time who inliabited Sent's Hole or the caves of Brixliom, 
when the bear and the hyena were among the wild animals 
of England. On due subject 1 shall have occasion to speak 
in a hitute couisa of lectures, and I think it must be plain 
to all that what has been now said of the cave life at Wick 
may then be helpful in drawing conolusioos which are fair 
and sound. It can scarcely fail Co be so, if I am correct in 
fVLinbing that it shows ns t— 
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(1.) TLftt though & certain portion of a people are foimd 
to live in c&voa, it does not foUor tliat the wholo^ or even a 
large port of that people do ao. 

(2). That Mvsn may be an occasional, as veil aa a con¬ 
tinuous, living in caves, and tbit (he people vho live in 
them occasionally may have ether dveUings. 

(S.) That the cave dvellen of a na^on may oxlulit a 
degree of degradation which may not be ezliibitcd by tiiu 
nation of which they fom a part In other words, that 
cave-dwelling in’ a country may represent somotluag ab¬ 
normal or erceptional as regards that country and its people. 
If this hs true in onr time, it may have baen true in past 
times. 

(^) That worldng m metals does not of iteolf nocessanly 
imply a greater mental power, or greater oolture, than work¬ 
ing in stona 

(6.) That in all udons or races, and most clearly in those 
nations on ^ch the dviliiuig (htess are operating stoougly, 
than is a sedimentary ekes, formed of and recruited from 
thoee who are iaoapeble of bolding a high place. Such pe> 
sons ore uncultured became they an incapable of receiving 
culture. 

This class presents itself though in a manner lose morkod, 
in nations or races which hsve made little progress. Flocks 
of the coaiMsi breed of sheep prodoce shorts, and so do tlio 
lowHt races of men. Even where the tree of culture is low, 
and where ttiose who reach the very top have but a short 
climb, there will he weaklings at the foot who cannot oUmh 
at all In every state of society or degree of dvilisa^on 
happeos, though it is certainly moat apparent in states of 
high civilisation and culture. 
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Thebe is, perhapa, nothing of man's work in Scotland whioU 
we deem older than our cairns. 

We common!/ think of tJiem as mere heaps of stonea, 
but recent explorations show them to be froquently coit* 
structed on definite and very curious plans. Wc should have 
known more of this if the sruno intulligonce lind guided tim 
oxplomtioik of caiviu generally as dimetod tlio oxplomtion of 
tl\o cnims of Caitlinoea. The work wldcU a few yonj’a ago 
was done tlmro by Mr. Joseph Anderson, and winch I ha<l 
opportuuitiot of watclking as it prooooclud, lios greatly raised 
tho dignity of oaiina, and has inado us realise ^lat tlkey were 
certainly not always the work of a poor and feeble people, 
nor even of a thin population. One of the Caithness cairns 
is 240 feet long and 70 feet wide, and many cairns are of great 
eiso. Suclk memorial structures show hsalth and power both 
in tlio intellsctual and In tho moral natkire of those who built 
tliem. Keitber In conception and purpoeo, noi* in oxeoutlon, 
are they insignificant or poor. It doee not alTect tliis oonclu* 
sioji that no atone of tliem is fashioned into shape by any tool, 
and that inscriptions are wanting on them. This merely dis¬ 
closes an abesnes of our culture in their builders, not the 
absence of an ability to reoeive it. Many of our cairns were 
built by people in their stone age \ but they nevertheless reveal 
in their builders both intellectual capacity and correct senti¬ 
ments. Ko one, t think, who fairly studies their grandeur, 
multitude, and purpose, can come to any other coDclusion. I 
make tliese general remarks about cairns iu order that some 
things regarding them, wbicli I am about to state, may be 
better understood. 

Cairns, as 1 have said, are not always mere Leaps of stones 
thrown together at random. Many of them, on the contrary, 
are distmot structures, “with a regular ground-plan and a 
well-defined exterior and interior elevation." ^ This is true of 

0 /Ae. ^jinUg. ^SooL, voL lU. p. Ui. 
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44—Flea ofobaAbandHidBMMd, 
long Otlro at T«rb»iiM, Tbraoutir, Id 
CUlhoM-ihtr*. OmMit Iv^tU IM 


tU tli6 oliaTQbered caii ns. Thoy differ in 0\eir pattern and vary 

in thoiv dotaile, Imt tlic lead¬ 
ing foatuioe of arcliitoctoml 
constructloji ai'e conetrmt, Tlio 
chaml>er occupios tliu body of 
tlio caim, aitd boa K^ilnrly 
built vnllfl, and a roof niduly 
archod by ovorlapping atoiioe. 
"i. long poBiago loads ^lu 
the eliatnber to tho exterior 
of tbo oaivn. Tide poMogo ia 
llntollod over 'witli lugo elaba. 
A bounding or retain iiig wall 
—somotimoe single, at otliov 
times double—runs round tlio 
whole droumferenoe of tlio 
ooira, giving it the character 
of a etructure with external 
and Internal olevationa and a 
ground-plan dohnod by thoae 
constniotioni.” ^ 

Tlie cnirrts of groateat inng- 
uitude and most coRipUcatul 
struotoie are probably those 
whieh have l>een examined 
and studied in Caitlinees. Of 
two of tbeee ground-plans are 
shown in Fig& 48 and 49. 

So far as is yet known, 
caiiDs of this pattern are con- 


fMts grutoit brM<nit it ^ fined to Caithness, though it is 


possible that further research 


may show that they occur also in other parts of the country. 
‘ ?*t6. sfSot, ofjviiq. ^Seat., rol. lii. p. 444 
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Tig. 49.—P1*B oI «li4rab«r*d Uid boroMl, iImH Cftln tt OmligtU. nau Ulb»t«r, 
CaitkB«iB-aUi«. Extraou lagtb 68 ud flxtnma bnadtliBaarlf tba — — 
Am ^Boc. 9/ BtoL, voL rli p. 48& 


Ib i£ probable, indeed, tbac tbe long coirne examined is 
Stratbn&ver would have been found to be of the same pattern, 
if their atrucbure had been fuUj made out^ At, the same 
time, ib maj yet bo found that the coiraa of difTeront diatricts 
posaess distinctive orohibeetuml chamotors. 


The simple ciiciilar chambered cairn is more widely dis¬ 
tributed, but not less interesting and soarcely less definite in 
its stnictural features. A section and ground-plan of one of 
these are given in IFige. 50 and 51. 

’ free. (/S99. ^ Aniif. 0/ScU., veL x. fp. SS1*6SS. 
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At Aolmacreo in ArgyleiJimi ^ Dr, Angiia Suiith (buiKl oiio 
of tlieso circular oliambcrod caiinB, and the ftuiioiis ruins at 



Blf, 40.^B«oUoM of t]i9 vliimliorvl rouuil Cklro «t ,Cu)vrt«r» CUUimm, 
•1)Owhif pouftgt SO fMt lesf ivnd oJiwnlMr 10 ImI )iI^. Tvnn » lOon by Ur. 
AodtnoB. (8*9 /Vm. tel. viL rr. 409«0.) 


Clava ill InvoinaM-slih'Q, wliicU aro ropi'QuciitoJ in C2, 
fuiiush auotlicr example. Tlicrc is ovoiy roason to Loliuvu 



Ptj, Ol.—Orouwl.plui of cbkfubor^ roiutd UUnt tt Cnisatar, C«ithneM» 
f0 foot (q dJjmoMr. 

that *^0 shall soon Imva additional instances of the oiroular 
eliaffibarod calm, as it is now Inown that cairns, when ex- 
aniiaed, should not be tlion^ditlossl/ torn to pieces or levelled, 
on the supposition tJiat tho^ are always mere heaps of stones. 

‘ Proa ^ S90. ofAnfig. ^ScoL, vol Le. p. 40S. 





Pf2> at Okvt, IiiT«ni«aMhln, from a tbawliif bf Uii fiav. Dr. Jaaw, 

(iVM. 4^£pe. o/S«6i, vej. xU. p. 84&) 

Tlifi circular caim ocar Cornemony* in Oleu Urqultai't, 
wliicb Lm not yet been ful^y explored* sbowe a dcAuite plui. 
being bmnulod by two ^ 

ciiolee of efttUi-fftet etonot. w‘^jaS52B&w 

A grauiuUplAn of it it givoii 
iu llg. G3. This cairn lioe ff 
iwoClicr feaUu'O iiitunet, 

whioii proeenU itulf also ^ 

iu tlie cose of tike ooim % 
at Clavo. On one of the 

standing stonesj on tlio ^ 

north-west side of tho ^ 

circle, there occur tbe cup- *6^ 

BmrJdDge which SirJamee 68.-PJ« af Cir«i« Oaim »» 

_ , , UornunoQ^. is Ql«i Ur'iaiian, lamruM* 

Suapson desonbed m bu Tb# Cain a abaut M faat lo dis. 
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a cairn occur at Inveriadnan in Stnjaispey, and is aljown 



Rfr S <. StMdinc 3«<** 
with cap>iBarkisci 0^ 
rltDcn?) in Qln 

o hi f ^ 4 CM 7 

ioebM high, 2 fMk i iacha 
hroAt^ utd 7 ioelM tUefc. 



in Fig. 56, which rongtJj reprcsenU the ground-plan {Ptoc. of 
Soc. if .inWj. of v<a. X. p, 684). This aim ia simpler tluvu 



Ilg. M.—Rtt t"-» <nka orer t tM A lareriadBU i» 8trttbap«y, 
fumadtd kad btt«wd bf a tov fai of te«« itOMS «ME«*hit f na hting 
kpkrrivar. TUdoCMdUMAB«aonthijMtlkaork«i»faBM,dQriagtti« 
tfectisc «f «Ueh th* oacn "ij dMB07«d. 

the circular chambered cairn, since, of a chamber with 

a passage leading to it) it contains onlj a short cist in which 
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liirnma wmainB wcts found. It does not follow, howerer, 
from its groator simplicity and aniftJlor size, that it was tlio 
work of A moto auciciiC and ruder pooplo. A oaim of the 
htoazo Ago nmy show still lowor opcliitcotarol featni'cs, and 
jimy 1)0 almost correctly dosci'ilHxl os a m wo hcop of etonos 


7l|a. 67 u)d 6a—?Uii, ud imUob ob e dt ^ Brou«>iie« Cdre at Ooltafte. 
{Ptm. ^806, ^ Tol. lU. p. ddl.) 

orectod over one or toore graves. Of this we have an iUustrar 
tion in the sepuJchnl caim at Coliessie, a ground-plan and 
section of which are given in Figs. 57 and 58. The explora¬ 
tion of this calm yielded the bronze daggor*blade and the 
gold fillet to encircle its handle, which ore represonted in 
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Fign. 59 And $0. It yielded also the two iiros sLowu in Figs. 
61 and 62. 


69.— Drouu Dagser>bU4l6 )u tli» c«irD ftt Collet, 


rig. 60.—Gold Fillet vlttcii bod auarcled tlw ItaadU of Dogger (I'lg. SS). 


PI;. 61 ,—Um lOuud Ia eeutnl d«C F^g. 62 .—Um fuond ou: feet nodor tbo 


or cUm it OoUooBio {9 Inclio* is toM of Uie eefni at CoUoesia (7 laohw 


height). 


lobetgbt). 


Mr. Anderson, in describiog hbia cairo (Pfoc. o/ of 
of Scot., voL xa p, 446), sayg it "is stpucturelesa It 
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has nothing of the a&tm of « wall, external or internal; and 
thuB, for ought CliaC it shows to the contrary, the people who 
reared it might hare been desUcnte of the constractive ability 
to erect a wall. And yet they wen in their broiue age; 
while tlio people of Coithneas, who conetmeted chomberod 
cairns, woro in their stone age. I do not infer from tins, 
howQTor” lie g( 08 on to say, ** that theao men of Uie hrouso 
Ago ill Fife wore iufurior in construc^ve ca^iaoity to tlio men 
of tlio etono ago in tho north al SutUnd But the facta 
liave a very hnportnut hearing on Uie tiioory of tbs relative 
age of tho two olasees of cairns. They show that the mde, 
atructureleis cairn, onclodng a sunple oist of slabs, is not on 
tliat account necessarily elder than the elaborttaly-constnotod 
chambered cairns. They show os that tho less advanced itniO' 
tore may be characteristic of the more advanced dvilisation; 
end hsnee we are taught that we abonld have erred com* 
pletely if we liml attempted to measure the relative dvilisotioa 
of those two peoples by simply comparing tlie indioaticna of 
constructive ability they have exhibited in the eitotioc of tboir 
cairns." These views sro so mneh in bamony with those I 
have long endeavoured to loach, that I gladly quote them. 

There are cairns which we know to be even later than 
tliose of the broose age, and we And theee still eiopler and 
ruder. I cannot tell what hind or site of coun wu erected 
iu the presence of St Colomba over the grave of the decrepit 
chief of the Qeona cohort by his companions who brought 
him to Skye to be baptised, but it must, I think, have been 
structureless; sod the some appears to have been true of 
tlie small caiiti which is, or lately was, in the chuichjaid of 
Psnmachno, in Wales, over the Caiausiua—the 

pillar-stone in connection with Ae caim bearing the Christisn 
monogram of the c&nMia, and having inscribed on it, in 
bad letin, the words caravstvs H3C jaCH ix boc cobgbbies 
LAPIDDK. 
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But tliougli I can 84y liMie of tbe diameter of tlie early 
Christian cfiirna, 1 am able to apeak definitely of some 
which are late, for the practice of building cwms in memory 
of the dead autvivee in Scotland. Indeed, it may still Ijo 
called a common practice in cevtoin parte of tlio nurtU-wust 
mdnland. The place of mtcimcnt in these diatricte is often 
very far from the place of dwelling, and as the ooflin is airricd 



Pjg. as,—Orour of McKltfu Cainis UMT 'Tung^le Xiiu» 


by men and not by horaee, a halt is ganeitdly made on Uie 
way to the giuTe, so that the bearers may rest and refredx 
themaelTsa. Where the rest is taken a small cairn is erected, 
generally about four ot five feet high, and three or four feet 
wide at the base. On the way from csertain districts to the 
churchyard there are some favourite haUang-plaoes, and at 
such places many of these smcdl cairns will of course be 
found. I have seen several of these favoured spots, and ono 
of them, situated in a birch wood, a few miles from Torgyle 
Inn is represented in the above woodcut (Fig. 63) from a 
sketch 1 took in 1364. 
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When a distingniebed person is carried to the grave, 
then the cairn is aoree^ea large sad carefuUj coastrueted. 
There era two such caima on the toadude not minj TniTt.a 
from rort*WilIiam, both of constderable eise and pretension, 
which mark the balting-pUce of the funeral processions of 
two gootlonen who wore woU known and highly eetcersed 
(I'ige. 04 and C5). I saw tltoeo in 1004, and tlio 
sketches fVom which the woodcnts are token. 



Fl9t.M udM.«-M6^CUrMwBaiWda,auta;rn«ft Fwt-WUlknk 

It is not possible to regard the practice now dtecribed as 
anything but a foirival Of the due monumental and sapol> 
ohml caim-bnilding. In this light alone it is extremely in- 
teieaUng. But it also suggests a spacnlation as to whathsr 
some ef the ampler and unchambared which have 

hitherto been elweTs regarded as of great age, msy not be 
much more modern (han bee been generally supposed. A 
cairn three or four timf the sise of that shown in Tig. 64 
would be an imposing and enduing stneture; and there 
would be nothing ebont it to show that it wea built in the 
late iron age. We should not even find the name of the 
person, in whose honour it was erected, attached to it by any 
sort of inscription. A century hence that name, though it is 
now well known to the people, will almost to a certainty be 
forgotten. Cairns of considerabla sUe, undoubtedly modem, 
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and fwTttmg part of a gi'Oup many of wlncli known to tjo 
literally of yostorday, no doubt earned names witU bliam on 
tbe public tongue of a gonmtion Vaclc; but these uaincs oru 
aliuady coniplctoly lost In arolucological studies wo aro too 
Apt to forgot tUo work wideb, a single century is «iinv!>ic of 
aceompUaluDg. Indeed, it sometimes sooms as if we donvod 
gratification from rafeiting an objeot or practice to an Quor> 
mously roiuoto penod; and wo aro tbiis tempted to form 
hasty conclusions, and to be content vitl^ evidence which 
would not satisfy any jnvy of scientifio men- But the lovu 
of tlio sensational ought to ho a feeling altogether unknou'n 
to the sairchec after truth. Where hundreds or tens of 
hundieds of years ora suRlcient, why should we desiro tens of 
tlionsauds or millions ? 

May we not fairly infer from what has been said about 
cairns:— 

1. That we have no grounds for holding it impossible that 
some of our great cairns c! complex structure are of as late 
a period us the beeldve bouses, which certain of them resemble, 
in so far at least as regards the structure of tlie contained 
chamber. The fact that wo have no knowledge of tlie late 
erection of any such cairn is no proof tliat all of thom must 
be of vast antiquity. Till quite recently wc did not know 
even of the existence of beehive houses in out country, much 
leas of their beix^ lately built and still occupied. 

2. That the cairn cf to*day is nothing but an utterly mean 
edition of the grand cairn of former times. In other words, 
that as caim-buildiog dies out it appears to do so by a 
process of debasement, the practice being represented in its 
lost struggle for existence by the pitifully-poor little heaps of 
stones to which a Highlander now refers, wlioo, feeling sure 
of eumving you, he cheerily promises to mark his respect by 
adding a stono to jouT cauu 
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I oifCfi met ft fouenl proceasioiv ftQ(l soon after I sav tlie 
liltie cftirc, which bftd been haHt while it halted, and added 
my atone to it. One of the men who cenied the coffin wore 
shoes nwlc of tlie hide of the ox, nntanoed, and with tlio hair 
still on it. .Sticlt elmoe are koowo as ritiiiu, imd are doacribed 
fji }>ooka of coaUnim ae " tl» alioce of tho aocicut Briton.** 
TJiia aoimde woU, aimI I find no fiuilt with it Tlwy arc m 
dusci'il'Oil correctly, and tlicy have projKirly a ploeo iu colleo- 
tiona of autu^uiticB. Tlioro ia prohnbly no older or ndur form 
of shoo known. It appeon in the tomha of Egypt, and it ia 
inferior in doeign ajul execution to the aoccaain of (he yorth 
Amorican Indian. Tot it happeoi that there are thouaande 





of people in SeoUand who wear thia shoe at this hour. It 
U in moat common nee in Shetland, but it is also fte- 
<^uenUy Co be aeen in the Orkney and Hebridean ialasdj. I 
had a pftir made for myaelf in Lerwick, and one of theee la 
shown in Jig. 6$. At Sand, a i^Olage quite near Lerwick, I 
Ixftve met ft score of women all weanng them; but they are to 
be seen all over the Shetland Islands. I am oertainly within 
the mark when 1 say that thousands of pain could at thic 
moment be purchased in that aingie eoan^. 

The rirlin is nothing but a piece of unUnoed hide folded, 
when fresh or moistened, np the sides of the foot and orei 
the toes, stitched or closed at the heal and toes with ft piece 
of twine or * thong of the hide, and then secured to the foot 
more or lees like a sandaL 

Old people are content widi any hide, whatever the eoleni 
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of it l>e; but youiig women, and occnsiODoU^ young men, 
cboose a hide which is spotted—‘White and red 
or white and block. The gayest peiis, how* 
ever, are as rude in idea and construction as 
the dullest, 

It was to the use of these shoes tlmt Jolm 
Elder refbired in his famoxis letters to Homy 
VlII. ef England (in 1542, 1543), when he 
wished to show the extent of the barherism 
of the " Wilde Soots" They were remarkable 
And noteworthy then, yet thousands of tliom 
still exist. 


At OoLinshtoch, in Dunroesness, on the way 
from Lerwick to Siunburgh Heed, X once sew 
two men with livlins on their fbet, whoso oo- 
cupations interested ma One of them was 
cutting gross wkli the strange and rudely- 
^ shaped scythe shown in Fig. 67; and the other 

was breaking up land with a one^stilted plough. 

This last I had never seen before; and, so 
fhr as I could learn, no one could see it in 
actual use anywhere in Scotland, except in this 
particular part of Shetland, Even there, I under¬ 
stood that it was ceasing to be employed in 1864. 
In a country like ours, where so much mind has 
been given Co the improvement of ploughs, and 
fbr the prosperity cf which the plough does so 
much, I felt tliac the continued use of this rude 

ng. 97. implement was remarkable and noteworthy. 
sawtl*ad8crth«. , , x x , . , . „ - 

Accordingly, I purchased the plough. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, the specimen, which I figure (F^. 68), is 
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Dot Clie cmo I bovgH "but a new oae which came to me in 
ite stead, tbs owner of the one I saw in i;ae beiog ashamed to 
send so nids a spocimen to ScoUaud.^ 



OBe*tUIt«d Pluusb. 

That the one-stilted plough should still be used in out 
couctiy ia remarkahls; yet, as an agricoltUTal implement, 


it may be regarded as a 
long way in advance of 
tlie Oaschrom or foot- 
plongl^ of which tliopo aro 
thousands now in oso in 
tile Hebrides and on tho 
west side of the main¬ 
land. This implemetit 
(see Fig. $9) consists of 
a piece of wood with a 
knee on it, the part on 
one aide of the knee bring 
considerably longer than 
the part on the other side, * E«bjii» ^ 

and the two forming to¬ 
gether an obtuse The longer part may be regarded 

X A Sbstkndor b« 1 j gebg to Scotluid. jiut u he might be wee 
going to Fitneo or Nomy. This betnt is a anrrinl of tbs hms wbsa Bhst- 
U&d wu pot & peri of SooUuid. 
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OS the iuuidle. The shorter is seoiiral}' fastened to a fist 
piece of wood, somewhat less than half the length of the 
haudle, wliieii is made sharp by a shoeing of iron. Kear 
the knee them projects a pin of wood. On this the fuit is 
placed, aud the iron-shod point of the implement iuittid hy 
it into tlie soil If tlio handle is then depressed, tho i>art of 
the implement forced into tlm soil rises through it, and hroaks 
up the ground as it does so. 

The work which the Oaschrom does is neither contcnip^ 
ihlc ill quauUty nor quality, and there has gone bmm to its 
ooutiivanco. Wlimi we remember the littlenc&s of tlie patches 
of laud, which in the Hebrides arc, and can only be. brought 
under cultivAtion, and the peaty charncter of the soil, wo 
begin to see the eleveruess of its invention. CerUunly im 
plough, whether one or two stilted, could take its place and 
do its work. If it is right for the people to go on cultlvnUng 
these little patches of peaty land, then the best instrument 
with which they can do it is probably the one they use. 


We too often fail to see, in wiiat we call mde iniplantents, 
that suitability for tbeir purpose, in the oirciiuistrmccs of their 
actual use, wliioh we have just now seen iu tlio case of the Cas< 
chrom. I was not a little surprised, for instance, when I saw 
in Sciathgla&s, Xintail, and elsewhere, in tlie years 18G3 and 
1364, carts in use without wheels (figs. 70 and 71), exactly 
of the kind which Burt figures in his celebrated Letters (Fig. 
72), and which he adduces as evidence of the backward and 
degraded state of the people of the north Highlands in 1745. 
But, when I saw what these carts were employed in doing, 
□osely transporting peats, ferns, and bay from high grounds 
down very steep hills entirely without roads, I saw that the 
contrivance was admirably adapted for its purpose, mid that 
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wheeled carte would hare been useless for that work. But I 
saw more than this: I saw that these oarts were used iu doing 
the exact analogue of what is done eveiy day in the advanced 
south—even where the hand>ploiigh has yielded to the steam- 


FTi re ■ ■ • 


fes!:u?Ks;:l'a 




FSSS. 70 &ad 71.—Two Cvta wltiunt vheoU. Zavarus-sbire. 


plough and the sickle to the leaping-machina When boulders, 
for instance, are removed on sledges f^m the helds in winch 
they have been tamed up; when trees are transported on 
sledgea from the high grounds on which tliey have been cut 



FI;. CiTt witttmC whwlii From BuVs Lottm. 


when a beavUy laden lony puts on the drag as it comes 
down hillwhat is it that we see, but carts without wheels— 
carts without wheels preferred to carts with wheels, whenever 
the circumstanees in T^ch ^ey are to be used makes the 
want of Che wheels an advantage ? It is not always an evi¬ 
dence of capacity or skill to use elaborate or fine machinery. 
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A ruUo tool may for coitnin pnri>osca bo (lie nio^t 
efficiont, aQ<I nwyeliow wisdom botli in its onntnvor ami cm- 
plo^'cr, It would (Kiitftinly aliow a wuut of wi»loin in tlic 
ICintAil IIiKhliwulcw, if Uiey wituX wlmolod cm is U» •lo llio work 
they rvquiro of tUcir wli(5cl-lys« cmU, Imlowl, Uioy ctuild 
not 90 iiso tliein, oxccpt by putting tlio tlrag on hi^X uinl Insi 
—l)cbg first at (be tx’oublc of gutting wiieols, and Ibuii iii liii! 
trouble of preventing them from tuniiiig, I do not uAk tbut 
tills view be tnkon in regnnl to every rude-looklug implcnnuit, 
whether now in use or in disuse; but I canturt Ire wwiig in 
holding tliftt we might to iutjuhre wired rev snub aviowmivy 
not bo taken. The omission to do this would Ire unsdeiitKio, 
and might leave us wi(]i only a half-sight of the truth, if Jt 
did not laud us in absolute error, as it laiulutl Cux>huu Hint. 


A QOOD example of objects, which, so far as I see, can scarcely 
be regarded as having remained iu use because of their 
fitness for a special purpose, or for a purpose influenccil by 
special conditions, is found in the bone buttons, wliich may 
still bo oocfisionally seen iu the i>utcr 
Hebrides. TJxey aro of two kiiidi One 
is a liat square piece ut 1mm re (Fig. 7;1), 
about an inch onch uu}', having four 
holes out through it, by wliirh it is 
sewed to the coat. Qliosa buttons do 
Bom dincT essentially from (ho round bone 
nwion from Ti« L«ivu. ]>utc©n8, wJlioh cau be Iwiiglifc iu any 
shop for so small a sum that it is difficult to uuderstoml why 
any ouo sliould laborioiiely manufacture them for hi nisei f. 
The other form of button 
vrliioh 1 saw in The Lewie 
has more cltaracter about 
it. It is a loughly^ylin- 

drieal piece of bone, about one and a half iuclies Iona and a 
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quarter of aa incli tMck (I^ 74). At the ceutxe of its length 
a gpodve goes round it, forming a sort of neck. The thread 
'whicli fastens it to the coat embraces this neck, and makes 
the button secure la its placa In the way of a dress- 
fastener, uothiug simpler or ruder tl^rm tliis button, cither in 
idea or exocution, was evei* mode. 

I also show, in Fig. 75, the section of a hoine-ma<lo bone 
button found in Orkney. 

Let iia imagine tlie Barm man, on whom 

I saw tlio buttons shown in Fig. 7A dead and 

burnt for burial Kotbing would remain of him 

but his bones and his buttons. Suppose these 

to be swept up and placed in one of his own 76.-^e«ti4B 

craggans as an urn, and then entombed in a 

^ . Irooi OiJo)«y. 

stone-hned cist If, a few years after, some 

antiquarian resnirectiomst disturbed bis ashes, to what age 

would thoy bo assigned ? Tlie form of tbe um would be a 

puzzle, tbougii tlic pottery would be found to be as rude os 

tiiat of any uma The bone buttons would scarcely be a 

puzzle; for a better made button tlian I saw on this Barm 

man wa^i aotually found among burnt human bones in an 

urn which was di^f up at Murthly (Fig. 76). 

Bnroing the man and placing him in a stoue 

coP^n would probably be held os proving 

pfg, 76. — B«u« him to be prehistoric; yet cremstiou of the 

^t«n ftmmi wi^ comiug into fashion and I have 

hujiuts nraiani la ® *0 < 

in Um dca Mp it it ftom a trustworthy source tliot at Kess, in 
Knrtiiiy. islaud whete tiiis man lived, up to what 

may be called a recent period, few persons were boned io 
wooden coffins. There was one large wooden box, called 7^ 
Ch4si qf iht I>ead, and nearly every one whom death visited 
in tbe district was carried to the burial'ground in this cheat, 
and there transferred to a grave roughly lined with stones. 
lYothing, so for as I know, is anywhere recorded to tell of 
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this dd eoatom; l>ut ve ofUzL &il to nalise how quickly a 

cnstom like this may full into 
diffosc aiMl ho utt«rly for¬ 
gotten, and how often it Imp- 
pcjA tliat no occo^on to ilu- 
ecribe it afoac wlulu it wns still 
famOiar. hifby yoaia ago luei' 
fier natchea wcio unknown, 


Pig. 77.—A TiaOer^oi froB UMt lit and snlpbur apunlcs and tin- 
SMUaA der-boxes were in aliao« 

If IMAM oMp* MlU M bOB«d BV. 

•Hm fliat and Mwi, tk* lid fer «• ovury boosn 17ow tlioro )a 
tiapiiiiuH Uu ii^ii«d tiMkr.m 1 b tkB actfcely a comor of tlie woiid 

where tucifer matcliea may cot 


be puebaeed; while tmdor-boxes have so cuiciilctcly dis- 



Pig. 7&—Sna *T^m1rr ffnr vitk eaBllBBicAW ao (bB Ud. na l&aar lU bmI 
ia« atecl lad list bib dmiM. IW liat bm is t Aop la TbenUU, vbsn 
Ui«n wtn BBBf kaadndB i* aile, Tbt TtadM^Boz it 4f iMkai in diaoMer 
•nd 1| bcIiM 


ap|«ared, that it is very difhcalt to obtain a spedmen, and 
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we MO alreadj in ignonnce of the sbapee they commonly 
Cook (see Ilgs. 77 snd 78). Id about balf that Ume Che dis> 
coveiy of para^ has swept Che orusle or oil-lamp out of 
existence. Thirty or forty yetira there ^ere probably 



7i$. 79.—A Ctw fnai Pl8< CrvI* )b itoad, from 

Sb«tUad, wten ;t ia uUM tli* OoOacUoo ifi Ut« Hational Mn- 

a OeUf«. la^na A^OquiU**, SdiabugL 


millions of them in Scotlanci, and now they have a place in 
collections of antiquities, and can only be boi^ht at a con¬ 
siderable price (Figs. 79 and $0). Still more remarkable, 
perhaps, is the story of the wooden lock, our knowledge of 
which already greatly depends on models made from memory, 
though such locks were recently in common use. 
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It 8e«ms oatoml to poss fh>m spoOdxig of tlicse buttons 
to saj nmotbiiig of • ttido broocU which is s^ iwxlo niul 
worn ia tlie Hebridos. It is now gcncrallj mode of copjtcr; 
but I figiire OQO unde of stiver, which I bought nt Invorio^ 
froiu a wouwn who w*s woaring it (Fig. 81). Tlia bnM*ch 

consists simply of a riug, and a 
tongue liiugcJ on the ring. Ko sol¬ 
dering is used in its uuunifncLnre, 
U is rude in exeou^n and Moo, 
Mul, for the otOinafy puiposes of a 
brooch, is practically of liule 

Wc liave uo reason Co 6U2>]>oso 
Chat the ai>n»W brooclKie Iwtlicrto 

piff. 8i.-sawr jjj Scotland arc older tlmn 

Sreo«n wmbTtn i w are Tifl 

am. OTMMtutMwiTnpK medisval Ttusj aro now disappear- 
mg, and in a few ycaia will have 
altogether gone from life They acquire a special 
interest, howerer, fcocn the het Chat the more highly finiahod 



are believed to be the older. Dnr- 
log Che last centniy or half-centniy, 
only rode specuneos have been 
and these often oat of the 
old Goppor penny. Ko poreoo, who 
could afibrd to boy a highly finahetl 
one, wccld now caie Co have it, on- 
less for scientific jrarpoeee or as a 
eorioaty. AbroocbofmTicligraetCer 
utility could he hongbt for lees 
money. So it has happened that nr.sa—AuaUrSnoeLfrom 
such of these broodies as con-•**”•****< 

^ . V » . ... •dabodkpCv FbD^ 

tinned to be made lo recent tunes 

became radar and ruder both in execution and pattern, till 

a Bpecimen, made out of a ccrUdn ring and a bodle pin_ 

such as I found in Enoydait 82)—was reached. 
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To iUnstimto this process of (le^rsdo&ion 1 give in Figs. 83 
nncl 84 a representation of tlie tTTo sides of a 8omew])at 
Imudsomo annular brooch. It is made of brass, and the cha¬ 
racter of its dccoiulion is Celtic. Ic sIiotts, for instance, tJie 
iuterlaced ornamentation, and a cerUun Celtldsm also in ^e 
general patter'll. 



TJg. Sa—Hisfal; enuneat«d br«as Afiiral«x BroMli. S| in 4(anKt«r. 

In Fig. 65 I give a sketch of another annular broocli, 
also made of braes, tbo ornamentation of which Is on tire 
same plan as that shown in Figa 83 and $4, but lower in 
cbaTscter and execution. Ko one* I think, who compares the 
two brooches, will doubt that the ornamentation on fhia hroodr 
is a debased copy of that on the brooch shown in Jig. 83. It 
is scorocly conceivable that the inycrse is true,—that the 
high ornamentation of Fig. 63 has grown ont of the very poor 
decoration of Fig. 85. At the same time it must be borne in 
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mind Uiat it» difficult to soy of bny peiticulAf specimen that 
it i$ older co kter tlum osy oUier qiecimen, unless them be 
dotaetbiog in its bistoiy to rereel the foct, because it would 
be poeeible to make spedmeos of all the stylos now or at any 
time, and idl of ibeee specimens would of course have tlio 
sEime age. The difficulty in regard to particular epecimen, 
howerer, may not exist in r^aid to the typo or stylo. 



ns* sa—Buk of Rg. as. 


In Fig. 86 I giTs still another of these annular brooches, 
recently made, and entody destitute of oisament. 

It would not be easy to &nd a better illustiataon of that 
dying out \r^ d^yadalaoD, to which I bare so often referred, 
than these woodeote may be lairiy held to supply. If the 
view I take is correct, we have the oldest and h«t style in 
Fig, 88, and the newest and worst in Fig. 82, the downward 
steps being weU shown in Figs. 85, 81, 86, and 82. 



m waAm AntioUr Brooob, ‘witiwrt deesTsUon. 

Coppw. Tull i(M. 

witli t3i& b€tt«r methods which have been diacoverei Thia 
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I HATE freoTiently spoken of the singular maimer in which 


71*. 6S.—irm A*aol»r BmocK DcewUon rma®, bat rtoiriaj »1»C4 of 
Coltacbca in it« obanctcr. H ^ dJuaetcr. 

the nse of some rude way of accomplishing aa and refnses to 
die out even among those who have a perfect acquaintance 
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stnick me voy fordblj vben 1 e&me upon a Blictbiuler 
weighing cheese with a BisiOBr. He lies weighed no mure 
checee witli tluit Biszusr, however, ibr I cejried it off, luid now 
figure it (ilg. 87). It is just e e(eelyapl,with this diaurcnco, 



Rg. er,—aKlml l^ar. {SS iaehm bne.) 

tJmt it lies a fi ied wdght aiul moraldc fukiiiin, iiiAloiul 
of a fixed fedenun end moyahlo weight. Anodxur Sludlniid 
Biamar is shown in Jig. 870. 



fy. Wn. flhiitl«*d BiBwr. 


The Shetland Bisouir is nwde of wood, end it diuney and 
iU fashioned. I wish to direct special attention to the rude 
we 7 in which it » made; and 1 do so in order to point out 
th&c a weigliing insCrumeDt maj be found involving no higliur 
knowledge of meebauie^—in otlier words, as rude in its ctoi' 
caption,—which, oererthelees, is macle of the most suibihle 
material, and exhibits as ranch drill uul teste in its cun> 
struetion as would be needed to make iIm most elcgnjit 
balance in Suope. Such an instnnnent, &tnn the interior 
of India, ia shown in Fig. 88. In the Shetland bismar tlio 
workmanship and the idea ran panllel, both being low; but 
in the bismar from thoi^ the idea is as low as in 

that from Shetland, the execotaon involves the highest 
attainments of the skilled ar^sao. H^withstending this, I 
scarcely think any one will regard it as even probable tha t 
the maker of the rode htRinwr ffom Thole was inferior ift' 
telleotually to the Indian r of the eluant and highly 
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fltliRlicd Steel Ijlsmar. Docs not tliis 
show tliat caution is needed wlioii wo 
attempt to gauge mail's nicntol con¬ 
dition )>j means of liis works and 
pi'acticcs ? Dlsplajs of great skill and 
relinsmant prove capacity and cul¬ 
ture ; >ut does it follow that incapa¬ 
city must exist where such displays 
are not found t 


If this looturc 1 have brought under 
notice not ono or two, bat a eon- 
sidorabU nuiuhei of old Scotch things, 
and 1 have still more of them to 
refer to in the lectures which follow. 
I call them old ; bat it will 1>e onder- 
stood that they are only old in a cer¬ 
tain sense, since they have all been 
recently made and are still in use 
They are neo-aichaic. Tethaps some 
may think that, for the purpose I have 
in hand, it would have been sudident 
if I had noticed one or two of these 
t hing s, and had given the assurance 
that there were many more. 1 shall 
not occupy time in showing why I 
think otlierwise, hut content myself 


Fig, $8.—Indian 8tMl;iird or 
Bisxnar. ladit Uswum. 5)Mk]i«d 
by Mn Wool Oae-tosTtb liw. 
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with pointing out tbat» if I had so reetntted myself, I shoold 
ziot have b«eii able to ask vbethei tht many woodcuts wbicli 
illustrate these lectures might not be the illastznticms of n 
book of ti&vel in saTsge lands, instead of a set of sketdius, 
many of which are taken from a jounal of recent tmvel in 
Scotland. St01 fordter, if I had so restdeted myself 1 should 
have left nntold a great deal of what is eitbsr new, or littio 
known and unrecorded,—having an interest apart fmm the 
special use to which I have put i^ in showing bow dcairablc 
it is that we ahonld aigoe back from the known to the un* 
Imcwn when we inquire into the condition of eariy 
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LECTURE V. 

(Sd Ufty 1870.) 

CLiSSIPIOATIOH OF AiJTIQUITIES INTO THOSl OF THE STOKB, 
MONO, AND ISON AGB9—STONE TABLE—fiBATlNG STONES 
—mONlNO STONES—STONE SJNHEPS—STONE 60CESTS AND 
SnNDLSS — STONE UDB AND CB17SHEBS — STONE WES 
8UOOTHEBS—RUDE STONE lURLSUENTS OF SHETLAND. 

Wkat I propoBs to do first in lecture is to show the 
velue and nature pf a classification of antiquities into those 
of the stone, bronze, and iion ages—the respects in which 
tliis clasaificftticn is pmctioallj useM—and respecte in 

which it leads to error, when its nature is imperfectly under* 
stood. It appears (o me that by doing thie 1 shall secure a 
better uadeistandiog both of what has been already said and 
of what is to follow. 


OBJE(7r6 of antiquity are divided into three classes—those 
of the stone age, of the bronna age, and of the iron age. This 
claasifica^on has a practical utility; but neverlbeless, as will 
appear from v^hat follows, it may lead to various errors. 

Antiquities of the stone age are regarded as relics of 
men who were ignorent of the use of metals, and who de¬ 
pended on atone, bone, wood, and other readily accessible 
natural produots for their implements and their weapons of 
the chase end war.” Those of the bronze age, again, are held 
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to be tbe relics of mea vbo had acquired a Imowledgo of 
copper, or of copper alleged m'tb tin, and who utol tliie 
knowledge to make cuttiag implenwats of n more serviccablo 
diaroctar tlian tlioeo which cooJd be made of stono. Tboso of 
tlio iron age are bite relics of men who bad discovered tlio way 
to mako and uso iron, and who were tlius acquaintod witli a 
matorial which superseded botii bronze and stouo, m rof^anU 
tixe character and value of tho tool or weapon which could l>o 
made of it 

This is so ifigeniom clasuftcation, ami it is one which has 
undoubtedly proved itself to poreess a praelioal utility. It 
criginatod in Denmark. The discoveries wluoli l»vo boa} 
made there appear to fit into it adoureblyi os. indoab is 
now held to be almost eqoslly bme of all Wcetern Kurojw. 
It is not a clBssifioatira. however, wiiieh has been shown to 
be applicable to ell ports of the world. On tbe contrary, 
there are locne stetca of dvflisation, both post and present, 
which famish no records, or very doubtful records, of & stono 
age; whOe others yield no satisfactory svidonoe tliat thoy 
have passed from the stone through a bronto into tiie iron 
age. So &r as Denmark is eonooned, “ tlie iron ago is sup¬ 
posed to go back to about the Cliristian era, tho brouxe age to 
embrace a period of ooe or two tbousaiul yoais provjuus U> 
that date, and the stone age all previous time of man's occu- 
patiou of that part of the world ” This is a tolerably loio and 
authoritative atatetueot of what is believed to be trae of 
Denmark. It is scarcely oeceasary to point out that it is 
vague and indefinite—full of round numben, and even prefix* 
ing some of these with the safe and useful word * aboui.” I 
take no objectum to this, but it is wall to note il It is also de¬ 
sirable to remember that , even as thus goarded, the statement 
in question does not embody a bdief which obtains uiuveiaal 
acceptance at the hoods of Danish arclueologists themselves. 
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According to tbe vritor ‘tvlMse opinion has been quoted, le&a 
tluui 4000 yean ago Denmark voa peopled by the stono-ag^ 
man. 0! wlien he eame to Denmark, and bow long he occii< 
pied it, wo know abeolutely nutliing. Tliat he existed in 
Demnork about 4000 years ago is a gacss, and it may be a 
I'uiisonahlo guess, as iiigarOa tliat pfuiio\dAf coxmtry. To otlier 
couuti'ioA however, even to tlioeo which aro closu to Doitmai’k, 
it may liavo no applicability. In tliom the stone age iimy 
have histed longer or nu^ have boon sooner over; the bronze 
age may liave bad a slioiier or longer existonoe—a feebler 
or a better marked character; ood tbe iroJi age may have 
been entered witili more or witli less directness ibem the stone 
age. 

This olassiilcation, therefore, does not in any comet sense 
mavk points of time or furnish dates, unless, perhaps, in regard 
to some partieular district or eountiy to which it has been 
shown to bo applicable, and in which such collatorol dis¬ 
coveries liave boon nublo as aro snfQoieut for tlio foiuidation 
of a g^iosi at a dato> Such a guess, bowover, dopends on tlio 
oollatoml discovories, and cannot bo reached tlirougb tlm edd 
of the classification alone. 

Still less corroctly does tlds olassification indicate neons- 
sarily successive stages of capacity or ctiUure. The relies of 
the stone age, wborover they are found, must, in tbo present 
state of our knowledge, be regarded as reveaUng the existence 
of man, in a rude and uncultured coiiclition, at Gome time or 
other, in that ploce. But it by no means follows that the 
next stage of Ids culture will invariably have for its chief 
ohoracteris^o a knowledge of the usefulness of bronse and of 
the way to obtain it. It Is quite conceivable that be should 
pass from the stone into tbo iron age without knowing any¬ 
thing about bronse. It is more than coDceivable. Tbe 
inlmbitonts of tlie heart of Afiica are already in their iron 
age. Tlioy smelt the iron ore and manufacture good iron 
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implementa. Thej do much more than ose tools and weapons 
of iron sent to them &om mote adTuiced connCriee; they uso 
tools and weapons which they themselves I\ave made out of 
the moto l which they thcmselTes have extracted from tlic ore. 
There are even centres of trade ia iron among thoni—tribes or 
portioiis of tribes, which give themselves up to tliia manufaC' 
tnK, and supply tools and weapons to those who, in a moru 
special manner, give Uiemsdves up to agricnlture, tlio chase, 
or war. In the foUest sense, therefore, these people are in 
their iron age, but we have no evidence ss yot of thoir having 
entered it through a broose sge. 

But it is possible to go farther than the mere assertion 
that a nation may pass frm Ux stone into its iron age without 
passing through a broose age, sinoe it is searedy conccivoMo 
that any of the races now on tlie earth who are still in their 
stone age will, os they advance in coltuie, pass Uirough a 
bronse into an irem age. Such races in these times are certain 
to come into communic^on with other Taces familiar with 
all the nstt of Iron, and the implerneota of iron obtained from 
them will directiy supersede the mplemente of stona Tlioro 
is not the slightest chance of coming into contact with a 
pecple who are in titeir hronns ago, and who would titlier 
ftii mkh them with, or teeeh them the ait of manulhcturii^ 
weapons out of that material There, indeed, is tlierc a 
nation now on the earth which may prcperly bo described as 
in the broose age of its culture ? Nay, more, where is there 
a nation of which it may be correctly sud that it is even 
omening from a bronse age ? Then are people, periiaps, who 
use broozs more than we do; but they bare, at the time, 
a full knowledge of iron, and employ it for a vastly larger 
niunber of puipoaea than tiny employ bronse, though they 
may atiU prefarsatlally use that alloy in certain 

implements for which tiiey think it more suitable, periiaps for 
DO better reason than force of habit This state of matters, 
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iiowever, ceq in so seosd be regarded as desoriptiTe of a 
people vlio are in the hronse age of theii culture—that is, of a 
people who are giving up, or hare gives up, stone for bronze is 
the manu&ctnre of weapons and tools, and who are ignorant 
of the usee and superiorltj of iron. 

Still further, with rcforotice to tlie onors which may eriee 
from regarding this classification oa indicating necessarily 
sncccssive abiges of cniture, it is desirable tlxat it shonld bo 
nndciscood tliat, though it rosy be correctily said of a people 
tliat they are in their iron age, this would sot at all imply 
that they were in an advanced stage of culture or civilisation 
It may be true of them that they are in their iron age, while 
it is aUo tme that they are barbarians and savages. We 
ourselves were already in onr iron age, end bad been so for 
we do not knew how long, when the Rcmane paid ns the first 
of those visits which ezeioised such an important infiuence 
over the destinies of onr islands; but we were also in a 
state of savagery, if we do not disbelieve what has been 
written of our condition at that time. At this very day tlie 
negroes of Central AHoa ore in their iron age; yet, in the 
opinion of some, they are scarcely men ; and if men, they are 
men so low in the grade of oivilisaticn, that from among them 
the slaves of the world are drawn. Woolly-beaded, black- 
skinned, prognatboua negroes, bought and sold and stolen like 
cattle, goii^ naked, eating raw ficeh, they are nevertheless is 
their iron age, and we have little or no evidence <s yet of 
their ever having been either in a stone or brouae age. 

It is desirable to go still further in showing how this 
classification is defective when it is regarded as marking 
necessarily si^ecesaive steps of prepress, and to ask whether It 
is not difficult to see why a man who uses bronze weapons 
should be inferior either in culture or capacity to a rntm who 
uses iron weapons There are good reasons for believing that, 
in Western Europe, he was iaferior in culture, as well as 
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earlier in time. Tbe discoreiy of bronze^ Lov<rrer, and the 
knowledge of how to make m^, as a mere intollcofaol effort, 
l>e reviled as lacber alrore ^lan below the effort which is m> 
volved ill tiie diacorezy and use of iitm. As n^^anls btoiizc, 
tlicro is first the disco^ory of copper, and tho wny of it 

from its OTQ; then the diseorery of tin, and tlie way to ^ it 
fronx its ore ^ and then the farther ducoreiy that, by an admis< 
tare of tin with ot^per in proper proportaoDS, an alloy with tho 
qualiciee of abardmetal eon be prodooed. It ta surely no mi^ 
take to say that there goes quite as much bunking to this os 
to the getting of iron from its ore and the convcidon of that 
iron into steel. Tbexc is a considcmblc leap from stone to 
hrouze; but the leap fram bronze to iron is beyond qucetiou 
comparatively 1^ indeed, from brouse to iron in tl>c 

progress of culture there be really a step at all, it certainly 
need not be a high <ae; and, as certainly, wbetlicr small or 
great, it is a step wlueh need not of necesai^ be taken at all, 
since, among some races, tbe ^^teannee of bxonsc, for what¬ 
ever purpose used, must follow and not precede iron. It ap* 
peers, therefore, that we require to examine the antlqiiities of 
each country separately, from them judge whether there 
is evidence is the history of its inhabitants (so for ns that lu^ 
toiy is revealed by these antzqoitics) of the oxisteneo of sue- 
ceesire stone, bronze, and iron ages, cosstitating successive 
steps in &eir advancement 

If it be asked how bronze was discovered and intioduced 
as a material out of which weapons could be made superior to 
those of stone, all tbe answer tZiat can be given is ^lOt it is 
not known. It highly improbable, however, if not 

altogether absurd, that (he human mind, at some porticnlar 
stage of ito development, should here, there, and everywhere 
—independently, and as the result of reaching ^tag^— 
discover that an alloy of copper and ija yields a hard metd, 
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useful ia the mauo&ctuie of tools said weapons. There is 
notbiag analogous to euch on occuirence in the known history 
of hnmftn progress. It is infinitely more probable that bronze 
was discovered in one or more centres by one or more men, 
4cd ^mt its first use was solely in such eentie or contras. 
That the invention should then bo perfected, and its various 
Applications found out, and that it should thereafter spread 
more or leas broadly over the face of the earth, is a tidug 
easily understood. This, indeed, would Just he tbo history 
of many similar discoveries. 

For instance, let us suppose a fourth age, later than the 
iron, and 1st us call it the gunpowder age. £very one instantly 
feels that there is really such on age in the history of the 
world and of man ae a whole. Its existence may at any rate 
be granted, for the passing purpose of throwing light on tho 
unknown through a study of the known. Eow, then, would 
the case stand with gunpowder ? It is not necessary to cater 
into the controversies regarding its discovery. It may be 
assigned here that to on accident in the hands of an ololiemist 
in Germany, about the end of the thirteenth or the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, Europe probably owes its know¬ 
ledge of the explosive properties of that mixtuxe of eubstances 
which go to make* what is understood by gunpowder. Before 
that time Che battles of Europe were fought with swords, 
axes, spears, and bows and arrows; and these furnished abo 
the weapons of tho chosa Firearms were unknown. Ere 
the lapse of a single century, however, all the nations of 
Europe were familiarly and practically acquainted with the 
properties and uses of gunpowder. And now, after the lapse 
of but a few centuries, it may be said that all the nations of 
the world—inclusive of many barbarous nations—are in that 
position. But does any one for a morneoC suppose that tins 
spread of knowledge, as regards gunpowder, has been due to 
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ft serieft of iodopAndent diseoTeries^ Ikeio nad tbeiA ovor Cihe 
earth's surface ? Or that the tiang of gunpowder bj all these 
OiObieutlf conditioaed ncee hae depended on their reaeliing 
ft certAui stAge in the growth of enltoie or eapodty 7 Con it 
be doubted th&t this spieeul of laiowlcdgo hoe boon duo to tlio 
opOTAtion of the ordinary ageneica which proiDoio among 
Sion the difiheion of a loiowledgo of snoh things ae iinmodi- 
fttely aSeot their safe^ and matorial well-being T 

It may of cosne be aaid that tho acqniaitioii of aneli 
knowledge by any nation* whether it cornea to tliom ftom 
without or ia gained by their own intellectoal ofToTte, otimdly 
conetitutee a stage forward in their cultnie. And that ia 
true. But it is iuportent tb^ the senae in which it is true 
be rightly nndaiatood. The primeval man is ooramonl/ bo* 
lievad to have been developed into the etone man. not by 
any each procme ea baa joet been deeetibed, but m virtue of a 
yrtRofh which wae the ostoome of the etmggle for existenco 
end (he survival of the fittaat, and which everywhere liad one 
of ite ezpieanone in the maonfactsie of weapona and toola out 
of stone. When the stone age is Ulkod ot there is usually 
meant not only e stage in actual enltare, bnt also a stOf:^ in 
the capacity for culture. It is not neceaaary prccont to 
show whether this ie true or not as n^iards tho etone age. but 
it ia clear that it ie pocsibly eometiinea. and probably ofteit, not 
true at all of the totalled bionxa and iron agee, which may 
be nothing more Uian (he analcgoee of the gunpowder ago. 
into which, though it ie the last and higheet> eavages of the 
atone period may pees at once, withoot losing their aavagery, 
or manifesting any real advance either in actual culture or 
fitnees for oultore. Captain Ubreeby, speaking of cert^ 
tribee of Vftw Guinea, some of wbich were never before 
visited by the white man, says—'At timee I found myself 
drawing a contrast between (he squalid poverty too often seen 
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in humlsle lifs in England, and the plenty and olaaoliness 
that met ns hero at epaiy step” and he asks^'* What have 
these people to gain hy civillBation 7" Can any one donbt 
that in a few months Captain Moresby could have taught 
Clieso people the properties of giupowden and the use of the 
ride, and so have lifted tltem by a great leap from their stone 
ago into a practical Imowledge of one of the lost out-growtba 
and strongest expressions of tbo iron age 7 Are tliore not, 
indeed, at this moment, in many ports of tite world, savage 
races who have been so lifted, and are deseribed without 
hesitation as still savage, though, when tliey go to war or to 
tlxo chase, they carry fireanns instead of stone tomahawhs 
and dint*ttpped arrows 7 

From what has been said, four things an clear >->Thst a 
classification of rmt^uities into those belonging to the etono, 
bronso, and iron ages, has no absolute ohronological sigxiiftoa> 
tioD, and does not furnish dates; that it equally fails to indi* 
cate stages of oulturo and capacity, in tho sense of being 
invariable gradations of progress towards the existing culture 
and capacity, necossorily consecutive, and imivenally appli¬ 
cable to all the races of the human family; that the throe nges, 
even though they may sucoesoively present tliemselvoa in two 
oountries lying close to each other, do not of neosssity syn* 
chioniso^that is, the one country may still be in its stone 
age, while the other has passed Into its iron age; and that the 
antiquities of each country m^ist be separately studied with 
reference to the fitness to It of such a classification. 


There ore still some other points afTecting the value of 
thie classification which it is important to bear in mmd. It 
is so eleu, for instance, as to go without the saying, that 
th«e so-called periods or ages, even in countriee where they 
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lutve b&d ft clMr most ilwftTft liftve coftsiderablj 

ovftrlnppod 6ftch otboT'-^hftt ift, tbft ose of Btoae woiild be 
prolonged into the bronso period, and the nee of bronze, in 
like mooner. into the iron period. Even stone, bronzo, and iron 
70*7 ^ co-exiflh Bnt more than that, the middle state nmy 
liavo wholly died out, end the first and third may be ftnind 
oo-ezisUng—though in soeh cases, in all probability, tbo Ant 
will exist feebly. There is, aod there can be, nothing of the 
nature of a sbftxp lise of eeparation between the periods—that 
is, there is no sudden eeasation of the use of stone when the 
use of broDJS b^ioa The two things may not orun be joined 
together by a mergouee into each other, but by a true ovor« 
lapping—of tho sesne cliaroctor as takes pUoo, for example, 
between the periods of wooden ships and iron ships, wluoU is 
not of the Dfttuie of a faston of the wooden into the iron 
stnictun, bnt a oontiouaoca of both struoturoa—the first 
losing, while the sscood gams. 

In the study of this elsssifieation, it should also bo 
horns in mind that the relics of the stone period aro im> 
perishable, and that the of which they aro made 

has no intrinac Taloe; the mAteiial of which those of the 
bronsa period are made is also veiy ooduring, but it has a 
oonsideiable intrinsic vuloa, leading to the d<«tracrion of 
bronze objects when discovered; the nliei of the iron ago, 
again, are extremely perishable. Hence wa should expect 
that the relics of the stone period would be more abundant 
than thoae ^ther of the bronse or of the iron period Thiais 
probably the fact, and it is important to keep it in mind 
Objects made of bone, of bom, and of clay, which often have 
a place among the relics of the stone age, an difficult of 
desisuction and of little valne in Chemselvea, and hence they, 
too, have been pteerved when later and mote precious objects 
have disappeared 
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XsoUiet thing to bear in mind in this stud^ is that it is 
not the general use—Che use for general puipoees—of stone, 
bronse, find iron, nhieh constitutes striotl;^ the basis of this 
classification, but rather the use of these ^nfiCeriala fbr special 
piuposce—namely, for the manufooture of cutting tools, 
veapouB of ynj, end implemonte of tlio chase. Materials, 
Ixovcvor, iiscd oxtonsivuly in tliis way will cxirtninly he 
used also to a grcatei* or less extent in other way8<^iD the 
manufacUiro, fhr instance, of doznestic utensils or agiiovUtural 
implomenCs; and chus it liappeus that all those wlzo describe 
the relies of the stone age, describe many objects other than 
tools, and weapons of wax, and implements of ^e chasa They 
describe whatever is believed to bare been made by. or to 
have belonged to, the man of the stone period—his dwellings, 
monuments, pottery, domeatio utensils, agricultural implex 
monte, etc. TImsc need not be alwaye of etona They may 
be of tlie othor readily availablo materials of which he made 
uso, suoh as bona, bora, clay, aud wood. 


These are some neo-aicltaic atone implements and objects 
occasionally to be seen in Scotland, which deserve here a 
brief notice. Some of thorn may perhaps be rightly regarded 
oe survivals of the stone period; and many of tliem might 
possibly be regaided oa being of great antiquity, if they pre* 
sentod themselves without a history. 

This might bo true even of a stone table, which I once 
saw in a wretched hovel at Ihunscraigs, in the parish of 
Latherou, in Caithness. It was fonned of two rude blo^ or 
pillars of stone, made earth^fast, and etaoding about 2^ feet 
above the fiooi, on which there was laid an undressed slab, 5 
feet long and 2^ feet broad, to form the table top. Ko tool 
had touched any of the atones of which it was made. The 
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of tUo funily wm Bfctisg ro&od it at dinoor wbon 
it ateract«d m/ attention, and tbeie vu no otbcr table of any 
kind in the 2ioufi& When tbo tuf but, in vliidi I oaw it, 
falls to mia, neeriy all tme of a human luibitation there will 
(liseppoor, for the horel will oiimhle to dust and bo Utomlly 
blown away. But the aolid stone table will romain. Wluit 
will then be tliought of it, when discoreied by Uio antii^uary, 
it is not easy to toll 

In 1B67 I aaw in Oaithneas an object wliioli might easily 
become an antiquaiiiin piusle. It was a hiigo undrGssod 
monolith, 9 ioohes tliiclc and 90 inches wide, and stnnding 5 
feat oat of the ground It was aoMy oarth>fRs4 sevend foot 
of tbo stone being said to be below tlio surfhco» Its goncml 
look wos that of an oidinaiy rode uonolitlt or standing 
stone. Such, indeed, at first 1 tlmaght it, and 1 only 
learned its tree chameter when I made inquiries as to thu 
meaning of e date which was ent on its face. I was tlieu 
told that it had been erected about liz years befbio my 
visit to cemmemoroCe the marrisge of a man not mnch liked 
in the distriot—erectod, indeed, on the day of the mArru^,'Q, 
the date referred to beiog tbo record. FOr some years after 
its erection, when that day came round, it was enstommy to 
whitewash the stone. 

^en I first noticed the inseription, I eondiiOod that it 
had been cut by some idle hand on one of our old standing 
stones; but on reflectaon I came to the conclusion that this 
was improbable, beeanse such stones ere usually bold in a sort 
of veoendoo, which tends to pr e ser ve them from anything 
like coDtemptoons treatment Hence the inquiries I made 
and their interesting result. 

Perbape the date which happens to have been cut on this 
stone may long fix its moe story to it; but, without the date, 
a century hence or less, it would almost certmaly be regarded 
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oa of the same age aa ou; other standing stonee, from which 
there u nothing eke to dUtinguish it. 

I pass fnta the modero stone table and the modem stand¬ 
ing Btono to Cho notice of another object which luis, perhaps, 
a somewhat better chum to bo regarded os & survival of the 
stone ago. 

Boibro tlio use of motals, and whilo tiro people hod no 
other vessels in wluoh to hold water, or milk, or otlier 
fluids, except vessels of stone or such olay vessels as were 
described in a fbmer lecture, it is evident that the heating of 
these fluids, when that was desired, would prove a msUer of 
some difficulty by any procedure to which we ore aooustomed. 
We hear of the Scotch in times past seething the flesh of the 
animal they lolled " in the slda of the beast, filling the same 
full of water; ° * and Troissait tells of their cooking their beef 
in skins stretched on four stokes.^ But it was not thus 
they commonly heated a fluid. This was dooc by the simple 
process of plaoing a hot stone in the vessel which oontoined 
the fluid and whioh could not itself be safely subjected to the 
direct action of the fire. Kow it liappens that this prootice is 
still followed in some remote parts of Scotland, and ospedsUy 
in the remote islands. Even when there ate iron vessels in 
the house, the fluid is sometimes by preference placed in a 
vessel of earthenware, and heated by plunging into it a bet 
stone—one or two stones being kept constant^ in the Are to 
be ready for this use. 1 possess more than one stone which 
1 found n employed in Shetloird. These beating-stenes soon 
crack smd £aU to pieces, and thus Te(imie to be fluently re¬ 
placed. In form they are elongated, and they weigh flnm two 
to fbnr or five pounds. It has been often stated to me that 

I •• CcrtalM UfttUn eoDKittuig tin RMlme of Scot," Losd 100$. 81;;. S. 

•lUIamd to is OaijtiVa iVo^. ^ Scat, iTM., 179$, p. 14 of Ikt. 
Itejtaet. 
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tlid cookiiig or befttuig of oortain floids ia iMst done in tbia 
jnst &a some people fcbinip Chat the best waj of beat¬ 
ing ele or porter is hf plonging the lint poker into it 



Tboro occurs anotberuse of stone in some of tbc distrioto lu 
'pphicb I foxmd the pe^de beaiuig mter or milk in the way 
just described, irhich to me mterceting, tlunigb it could 
scaitcly bsTe in the stone age. Such an implomciit 
as I am going to describe would probably baTC been useless 
then, there being no work for it to do. I shall most readily 

make wbat 1 refer Co un¬ 
derstood if I say tlxat in 
certain parts of Shctlentl 
and Orioiey, the amooth- 
ing-iron, with which 
clothes are dressed, or 
as WQ say irontd^ is 
a atone. I first beard 
of these ironing • atones 
through tho late Mr. 
George Potrie of Ki^- 
waH, ud throngh him tlus 
one shown in tlia woodent, Fig. 8$, came to me. But I know 
them to be in use also in the west of Shetland. It is a la:^ 
smooth waterwom stone. When heated it is grasped by tho 
hand^^wooUen holder intervening to prevent the fingers from 
being burned. 1 am assured that excellent worit can be done 
with it; but it is extremely difficult to understand why a tool 
now so curiously linkad to iron by its very name, and which, 
when made of iron, is so inaxpensiTe, should be made of 
stona Of course stone is even lesaexpensTe than iron. Itcosts 
nothing and that periit^ is the cause of its being still 
used in this way among a people who tequire to eonsder cost 


rsg. Sa—S um Md b Orkasr as 4 
BfiMOthbe-bM kt btabf dwhaa It b • 
l4r|4 vMnrsKft g»uM pabMi, 

ird|htBe S pMs4a,4adManriBeSj 
la Ha ifid 4 and S} toAaa la tta •aortw 
diAsMara. 
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CAtefolly. Mere c)ie&pQe8e, howeTer, would be a reaeon for 
such a UB6 of stone eveiywheie; end perbapa we should not 
lose sight of the influence of isolation and remoteness from 
cities, which lead to a certain independence of action, and 
the supply of wants out of what is aTfdlahle on the spot. 

In Norniy, smooth, Tocuded lumps of glass are still used 
as smootldng-irons, and on implement of this kind was le- 
ccntly found in a Viking grave at Ballmaby in Islay. They 
are much smaller than the Orkney stone I have figured, 
being about 3 inches in diameter and 10 ounces in weight. 
It is understood that they are not heated when used. 


It may he difficult to tell why stone should still he used to 
make such objects as the two which I am shout to notice, and 
which I saw in Shetland. One was 
a atone substitute for the block of 
wood usually &stened to the end 
of a horse’s stable halter. It 
weighed nearly 2 lbs., and was a 
roimdiah disc, slightly water-wom, 
with a hole through it. The other 
waa a flattish, irregcdarly-shaped, 
water-wom piece of sandstone, 5^ 
inches long, about 3| inches broad, 
and about f of an inch thick, 
with a hole through it at one end, 
by which it was tied loosely be- ^ 

, .11 A vtneh is sbout 

tween the home of a cow, to pre- ^ i, diuEstsr, us b<a 

vent her & oi p starldng and run- rodaij jddisd Ukroii;ii jhm both 
ning aw^ (seeFig. 90). This stone 

I saw on a cow’s head, and others, not in actual use, ware 
shown to me. There was one in the collection of antiqui¬ 
ties at Lerwick, which was known to bare been so used. It 
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vaa placed iA the local mmeum to explain the probable 
purpose of a stone of exactly the same cbancter, vhidi Lad 
been found in circnmetonccs leaving little donbt ae to its 
gnat ago. 


There ie a date of itone ol^ecta which aro noariy alwi^'a 
to bo soon in cbUectiona of antiquitice, and which axe now 
Goirectly i^l l VI atnken. Tliey have been often found under 
dieumitoneei which indicate a great age. WoiBaac Hguros 
t1\em aoong the andquitiea of the stone age in Denmark. 
They vary much in fons and in c^racter. Hoet of tlmn nro 
simply bored stooee—generaUy with one bole roughly piokod 
or gioond through them, but occanonally witli two. Somo- 
tiTttftt they have a groove cut down one face of the atone and 
running over its end. and another aunDar groove cut trans¬ 
versely to this i or the groove may nn round the circumfer¬ 
ence of a flnt^ ovdd waterwom pebble, giving it somewhat 
the appearance of a ship's block. 

TheM atons sinksrs I have frequently seen in uso. As 
i^ards the drat ^ype, those which are struply bored atones, I 
have seen the nine man with one d them at the c»l of one 
line, and at the end of the other a sinkor of load oast in a 
mould and tastefully shaped. Usually tho bored sinkers 

ate waterwom stonca, selected for 
suitability of shape; but sometimea 
th^ are made of a piece of atone, 
roughly flaked into a proper fonn; 

Rs SI.—8i&k 8umM of SM* while at other timee, where the soft 
uo^ amp-stone is found, toere is more 

or less ncatoese in ^eir dnign. and 
they may even be found ring the fonn of the leaden 
sinker, or having rudely cut on them Che i nit ie lw of th^ 
owner (see Fig. 91). It may h^ipen again that they are en- 
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tirely natTual stoa^a, that is> both thov form and tho hold 
through them aaj he due to natuial ageaoles. A Binker of 



Figi. 01 ABd StOdW trooi WaOc, In ShnlUod. Hi* Ivftf |« « roujU?' 

fiaknd plwA of tudnono. ud Uin sonllv n mUrironi bMOli rtow. Is erdir to 
niAln tlM cord ^nap thiM atooH Mcnralr, groorio m« rengM/ cok Is tbnn 
1 b Um mr ladIcAtod bf tb* woodeubn Tbo Iwgor atoe* b 8 Isotas leof, ASd 
WAlghA 48 ouocaa. TboASiAlltf, to whldi tb» be^ b fUU stlMbod, la S IsebM 
losf Aitd ir«l;ba 21 ouooai. 

this lut kind I osce sa^r vith a Shetlander. It waa of flint, 
and be aaid he had brought it from “foreign parts/' be¬ 
cause he thought it would be useful at borne os a sinker. 
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Of one of the types siahen, that sbowing the two 
grooves oroeaiDg eecL other, there was some difficulty in seeing 
the exact way b wHch the line and hooks were rondo fnst to 
the stoms, and what pupose the grooves served. Some stones 
of tliia kind have been firand in dicnmsfaincos indicating gront 
ago i and I Temerober hcorug a distingaishe<l anti^pnuy, no 
longer alivo, spocnlatbg ingemovsly as to whotlwr they 
could really have served m oomroonplaos a purpose as iluit 
of sinkug a flsheruau’s line. But 1 have been able to set the 
^usstion at rest by pnouring two spadmenj Cnm tlie pariah 
of Walls, through tbs Rev. Jamea Russell, with sU the appli¬ 
ances on exactly as they were when aotually in use a 
few years sgo (seo Figs. 92 and 93). Sinkers of tliis form vnry 
in sise. They are, generally, I think, larger than Uioso of tlio 
bored form; and I nndentand that this is explained by tlie 
foot that they are obiedy used when fishing in deep waters. 

It is not solely, however, in those districts of car country 
which we regard as outlying and remote, that we encounter 
fishermen using stone instead of lead or other materials for 
the maoufoeture of siaken. On the Tweed to this day tlis 
nets are weighted by bored stonee, and speoimens of tlioso 
ore placed in museums of aniiquicias, not because dioy oro 
themselves objects of antiquity, but beoanso tholr hisb>ry 
being accurately known, (boy teach lessons of cnntlea in 
dealing with objects not very dissimilar, about tbo history 
and use of which we have no accurate knowledge. 


There is anotbsr class of woriced stones not unfioquenUy 
turned up, the use and age of which would cerUinly be a 
pussle, if they had not been stiU found in actual use. They 
may be of any age, and tboefore they also pioperiy appear in 
collections of antiquities. I refer to the stones which were 
and are used as ths sockets for the spindles or vertical axles 




TJtey nn nnully rough MJish&ped bovildor atoneo, often of tlie 
hanloat and toughaat quality, 
ftnd the deep, onp*liko dXoava> 
tioM found on tlum have a 
liiglily i>oUehod duvfhce, with 
Hnoat mArkinga, which ahow 
that eoinedung baa revolved in 
them (eee Figa. 94 end 95). 

We can have no doubt ee to 
what tlieae atoiiea are. becaaae 
we ftnd them still in xi99. 

Sometimee the spladle or 

gAte*pcet which turned In them 

wee itself tipped with etone A 

specimen of a atone, eeid to 

have been used in this way, is _ 

% es, ~9tooi Up ft>r Spladla. 

shown in Fig. 96, and we know 

of other apocimODs adll levclviog in their sockets. Tlie 
one 1 6guie, perhaps, ceased to he an interea^g object 
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of miU-stones, or as the sodkete in which gate posts turned. 


Flu*. t4 uid Seekau la whiob iptadlM or *«nied aslaa of a»UI.kt«a«i 

r«relv«a Tliwa »td MoUaaa 
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when ito ptohMj reeent ose b«ame knomi; but it lost 
ite wterest in thia-way onlj to Ojom persons who deal witli 
ontiquitioa mody as tfuvMtia. To tbooe who caw less for 
the object itself than for the lessons which ore to ha drawn 

from a knowledge of the puipow it siarved gav^ it a fresh 

and additional intsresi Ihonghd^vingit of lUaaimtolio 
ancient, it left ths sfemo useful to the stadeut of antiquities. 

I once BOW tho post of a fidd gate taming in a hollow 
in an earth-fart stone, and not one hundred yards away I saw 
another gate entirely and skilftiUy mads of iron- Tlie owner 
of the two gates thought the <dd-fii8hioaed one in many 
respects the better, and he half convinced me that Ito wm 
right He wholly convinced ms that ths continued us© of 
what ws choose to call a rude mechanical onugoment is no 

necessaryevidenceofmenUluic^acity mtheuser. BotJj of 

these gates were set up by him, and he wished to Icnow which 

of thsm was to be token as the indication eithw of bis capacity 

or of bis culture 


There are two objects, which have been froqneotly found 
in the ruins of the dteular towors called Brochs and in under¬ 
ground or Eirde-houses, and which way stfll bo seen in use. 
The first is a flat, thin rtOM roughly reduced by chipiung to 
a circular sh^ showing no polishing or grinding, (wd vary¬ 
ing from 8 to 25 inches in diameter, and in thickneas from 
^ to { of an inch. I have seen these stones sxtossively iu 
OSS in Shrtlsud, OAnsy, Caithness, ths Hebridee, Suthorland, 
Boss, and Inverness. (See Pig. 89V They are nothing but 
lids; and they are to be found acting as lids on the lop of 
the witor-pail, meal-cask, cream-jai, sugar-basin, eto. Why 
peo^ should continue thus to make lids of stone, even in 
district where wood fa abundant it fa very difficult to 
see, but the fact that th^ do so, it is important to know. 
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Tbft other object^ often fbund in anbtertanean structuree, 
and in the ruins of Brocbs, is a cylindrical ^aterwom stone, 
the roughened and worn ends of which show that for some 
purpose or other it has been in frequent and steady uaa If 
I said tlmt stones of tl)is kind wero once used to break ^ 
hones of Animals in order to get nb the morrovr, perhaps 1 



67.—Poundist«Mo« fftm Zift W4tt«B, & OiithMN, 7} bolw iMg taC 
•V>«t 9 1 laobM Ifi Chm«t«r. A vManrere MadiUsa UdM inoMS. 

Bnda roc|h. 

should be right; and, as there is baliaved to be something 
distant and mysterious about that practice, such a use of thsro 
would impart n sort of dignity. But tliero can scarcely be a 
doubt that such stonos wore mod for hundreds of purposes, 
And in oil Ages. I once saw one lying on tho window-sill of 
A eoUage in the parish of Watten, and Icamod that it had 



Fff. 9S.— WmvsHj ITna nftib(r«> 7 IscbM loot, wklc, 

•ad |tbs of an iwb (blok. Hard blMlt ftna SniMUi and polUM. 

been used in that house for fifty yean and more to pound 
salt. The ends were roughened by its being used as a 
hamraer to break all sorts of things^-*" may he, even," os the 
owner said, "to drive a nail” This stone is shown in Fig. 
97, and no one can detect a difterence between it and the 
poiinding-stones which are often discovered in the exploretiou 
of Brochs, Eirde-UoQses, etc. 

K 
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1e 93 I slKnr another Trorked-stone. vMch might 
TGulQy become a pcuulo to the euti^iiaay. It is ncatJy made 
and Isigldy polishoL Wlicn I first 
sairit, it vas in the hwd of n Fifcsliire 
veeTa> vho ms osuig it to ealon(1<;r 
his ireb. 


With the excepdon, perimps, of 
the stono jost noticed, none of t!io 
otgecta I hsTe spoken of in this Icctitro 
show any ^ipreeaetion of boontj citlior 
in tJtfiy form or finish. It does not 
necessenlj follow, however, wlmn on 
object or im^dement baa a eertrun 
beauty of fbrm or that tliis 

will almys arise from an appronition 
of beaoty in its nser or maker. For 
oxample, STeiy one will admit that 
the lamp diown in Fig. 99 is elegant 
and pretty. lifothin^ however, hut 
the &ot that it is easily obtaino^l Ictuls 
the deep-sea fisbermsn at his station 
on Fetheland Point to employ a sludl 
for a ensie. His doing so Joes not 
prove the in him of a sense 

of the beantifnl, nor, on the other 
hand, does bis ccanely made sinker 
prove the reverse. 


Weavers' smoothing or robbing 
stones most have been at one tune 
very nomeroas in Scotland. The one 
shown in Fig, 98 I fbnnd in nee in a Fifeehire village^ bat 
I have also seen them in other conntise, and they are eud to 



Fis. Leap, 

«rCnaia 
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be BtiU common in Forfarsbiro. An iinploment serving tbe 
some pnipoBQ is sometimes mode of bard Tood oi bone, bub 
of whatever material it is vatuU. it is called n 9i&n>e. 


Ft^ l(n.^iDOOt)ilii6*M«ufnim Ki((l«ntOQ,LJ&IlUtseMbin (5i Incites la IgagUi). 
Oyiveous 

Tlieso rubbing sbcucs are genmJly, 1 tliinlc* of the same 
shape as tiie Fir^liire aitccinicn (Fia- 08). Professor Duns 


Fig, rrou) Bervick«litr« (4 ineban long). Bolted pebble 

ofcMM quarts. 

obtained one &om Eilderston, in Linlithgowsliire (Fig. 100). 
Occasionally, however, the shape is different. Somobimes, 
for instauce, tlio weaver's sinootbing*stouo is nothing but a 
rolled pebble, like tlio specimeu sent from Bciavickalnre to 
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Professor Dtms, aod repnseited in Fig. 101 . At other timed* 
those stones ere rounded et ons eod. This fonn occois in a 
specimen from Qlencsiro, in Dnmfriessliire, and is ahovu in 
I'i^ 102 . (See (/tJks Soe. ^AfUiq. of Scot., New Series, 



Pfg* 108 ihii ftw GhMdn, DoMmAo* (6^ iitfhMkag). 

BmrjafB. PMM M iWe« «»d ade. 


voL L p. 280 .) Another stone ot this slispe came to Dr. 
Duns from Batiste, bat its smaller and tiio |>ointed 
form of one of its ends, perhape ^ doubtful whether 
it is really a weam'a soMothing^iie. It is represented in 
Fig. 103 .* 



P^ lC8.>>SBO«iSi^««M tt«m ruth^u, UoKll^onair* (84 looi.'t 
TthrStwl iiiMfiiii CuWaDr akifid. 


Vekt few, if any, of tba worlced stones, of which I Imve 
spoken, caa be propeily called toot& None of them certainly 
can be called either catting tools, <a weapons of war, or 
implements of the chase. Bat we hare recency found in 
Scotland a laige number of worked stones of an extremely 
rude ebaiacter, and tbdr claim to be regarded as tiwls or 
> Daii4.-.JVK. 3m. cf ^ 8aL, Kev9«M^ ToLi pp. SSO^tl. 
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implements is as good as that of tbe drift and cave ftints, 
wliilo their scientific importance xnaj some da^ prove to be 
not much, if at all, in&rior. To those Torked stones I desire 
now, as briefly as possible, to diicet attoiition. Mnny 
bmiUeds of them liavc been found^—scmo lixmdrotls by xny- 
self—and no doubt manymore remain to bo piclced up. It is 
not nocossory horo cither to toll of tlio history of their dis¬ 
covery or to dcseiibe minutely tlie diameter of tlio atones 
thomsclvM. This has already been done elAewhcro' and 
I con trust to tlicir form, size, and genorul character being 
sufficiently disclosed by the numerous figures I am able to 
give on pages 187 to 142 (Figs. 104 to 135). AU 1 desire to 
do at preseat is to bring under notice such things regarding 
tliem as touch ^e aim of these lectoies. 

As yet tlieee rude-work^d stemds liave been chiedy fbund 
ill one pait of Scotland, namely, in Shetland, but a few have 
been discovered in Orkney and in St. Kildn. They have been 
found, however, not in one but in many ports of Shetland 5 
and it is probably correct to say that they have always 
occurred in considerable numbers in every locality in Shet¬ 
land in which they have appeared. 

They have been usually picked up on the surface of the 
ground, that is, unbutied. But they have also been found in 
tlie heart of a large tumulus, in a emm, in assodafaon with 
curious underground structures, on the outside of short stone 
cists with urns in them, and in the inside of a kUtvaen with 
a skeleton and well-polisbed stone celt. Specimens found in 
any such exceptional oircrusstances as these, however, are as 
yet but few in number (see Figs. lOd, 114, and 116). 

They are nearly all made of sandstono—of greater or lees 

' Tb^ hzn bMo d««uibed in tbe JVoe. lAe Soe. o/ArUi^. ^ Sm., tc^ 
m and ?ol. viu., md in Uu jUem. Anihftf«le(fical Soe-, vol ii. 
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coaneues and lianlness in different epcclmeoa. A few tun 
made of clay slate, also vniying in quality. Still more nuely 
tlie material is A toicaccoos eolifst, and emc, I tliluk, is mndu of 
licaubloudic rock. 

Tlivy on, in tin niaui, of an cxtranidy rude oliunicrUT 
—HU ruilc,'! iHsIkvc, as any siono iuii>1eniciito vbtcli liavo 
over been fomul anyvbcro \a tlio world Hot wbito tliis ia 
tnio of them genenlly. it is also true tliat aoiuc nf Uioui 
show considetnble finish. In the ({reat majority tlio ftinii is 
entirely due to a nmgh \ iteceg3 of flakui^ It is doubtful if 
any speciinou lias boon fboncl vliicli ebon’s polishing or tiuli’ 
cntiocs of on intention to polish, unlean, perliapa, the koifu* 
Uko implemente (11gal35 ami 136); but acouaiduml>le muiilKtr 
of them appear to have been shaped and dreased by picking 
an implement tmjm or jmnted I speak of ftnisli 
AS diarinet from design, becanae the fenn of tbo rudest is os 
steady mid clear as that of the better finished It happens 
that only those of one forte or type show a higlior finish— 
those, to wit, which arc more or distinctly handled. All* 
the handled qiedmcns, however, do not show tliis better 
finish, some of thorn lidog as rode as ouy that h.avo lici<n 
disGovered, and exhibitor tho very same kutd of nKluncss. 
Perhaps one of the uuliandletl implements (^g. 127), sbuiiol 
entirely by fiaking or chipping, may be said to show a certain 
taste in its design, and one or two of the handlca (Fig. 138) 
may also be conadcied as exhibiting a certain effort at de¬ 
coration ; hnt with these exceptions none of tiie spcchaeiis 
we poesese discloee any thought of beauty in the minds of 
tlieir makers. It may hxppea, however, that well-finished 
and prettily-shaped specimens may yet be discovered. 

Along with ^leee implements have been foniul many well- 
known objects, eoeh as sinkers, whorls, pomuiers, polislied 
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knives, a poliaked celt, an lun, etc.; but these appear acooeg 
or with them so excep^ODallj' ta to render the intunacy of 
the association as yet somewhat ‘imeertain. This at least, in 
the meautune, is the safe view to take. 

Just as Ixappons with tlie rado implements of the drift 
and covos, it is only in rare ujbUiuccb that these Shetland 
iiiiplemeuts show laavks which maybe regarded as indica- 
tiuiis of their havii^ been used, though the stone of which 
they ore made is of such softness as to sudee use easily leave 
its trace. Perhaps in no instance can the signs of use be 
regarded as ontirdy beyond <juestion. This is even true of 
tho forms which are distinctly handled. I need not say 
that this is a point of inter^t, since what is true of these She^ 
land stones is similarly and equally true of the Tude>worked 
stones which have been found elsewhere in circumstances 
which have led to Ureii being regarded as of vast antiquity. 

Tito circumstances under which nearly all of these Shet* 
land rude stone implements have been found, are not such as 
to indicate any great ago. They are just tho circumstances, 
indoedi in which things of yesterday are found; and we cos 
assign no reason for thinking them old erreept the fact that a 
few of them have presented themselves in a seemingly true 
aasociaticn with tumuli, atone cists, snbterranean structures, 
and other things which are accepted as ancient. 


If rudeness were an evidence of age, these stones might 
belong Co what is called the early atone period. It is clear, 
however, that rudeness of itself is not a proof of great age, 
though it has often been used as if it were ao in speculations 
as to tlie age of the implements found in the drift and else¬ 
where. " It is true Chat perfect works are reaohod by a series 
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nf upirard iram imperfection; )»t it is true also, that 
wheu nev discoveries soppUnt a& old ait^ in trluch great 
ftirilt maj have been attained, tJie cild art often dies ont \yj a 
process of ds^radatioa. Its bigbor productions are first ouatcil, 
and onl 7 its inferior once continne to appear—gro^ng 
and Ices perfect as the t W ] nooded for bigli^lass work be¬ 
comes lost and fo^otten. Ulnetzndons of this ma^ at the 
present time be seen in tboeo remote parts of emr country, 
winch follow the ganend progress at a distance, and in which 
the native ait and skill are sickened, hut are not yet nlto- 
gother estinguiahed, by the faint liold which the outride 
progress has obtained. It becomes at least possible, there¬ 
fore, that the ruder forms of implements mny botii precedo 
follow the more finished forms, and thi^ tbo ovedaxping 
of the so-called stone and metal periods may ykld stone 
implements of as rode a characta as the hand of man lias 
ever fisluonsd. These Shetland stones may thus coma to be 
a useful check on incautious conchiaions, especialJy in those 
ing^umee which relate to the condition and capacity of early 
man." It was thus I wrote in 1866. when 1 first hrought 
these rude Shetiand implements under the notice of tlio 
Scottish Socie^of Antiquaries (Prcf. voL vii). and one of my 
objects in these lectures is to establish tbo ccrrectncss of 
the views to which 1 then gave expression. 



Rs. 104.—M* SfitfM lapttttwt ftioa 

t jftmait a amm. Lo^ H iattes. 
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Fig. 115. 

Btoiio 7)niil€inrat(S •hupal b; flAkujg. I’rolMiUy rrogmooto. Fnqomt &rni. 
Fig. 114 >«w finiBil at tLo w\ of a unaJl Viat la » barrow oear Uia cirela of 
Ooobu) ia vick, Oiku?. U waiglia i pouiuU 9 QUoaa, azxl B 9^ lncb« leog. 
big. 115, fraoi fibctlaoJ, w^glta S potmdj % o&aeoa, aod ia 7 jaaliaa l«Bg. 


f K/Ja BawllMl 6 Wn« InpiamenU frw 

HjjBtf Shatla&d. roagblr pick^Intae^ lato 
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LECTURE VL 

(4Hi Hn; IBia.) 

OLD Cl>OCK WBIOUt—BUllthSTmOHB^CARiniKO ITIRR ROUKD 
nousiis AHD nBT.Dfl—YlIUlIKO X QOIK OOK-^CRITIOINO 
A DULI^WOhSRIPPlHO WILLS—DlUI^KWa WATKK CUT OF 
THK 8RDLL Of A eCTIOlDB — TABTUTO TffS BLOOD 07 A 
HDBDUUU—^nmPBRDOLTS, ADl>SSnBADS» AKD ELF-DAlCTS. 

If I fiud ui oblong itono, woighing a low pouuds, and 
liavbig 4 liolo tlrougU it at ona tnC,, nad 11 1 say timt 
tliouaands and tbousandn of yoan ago it woe fastonod by n 
tliong clliido to tho and of a atiok, and bo fonaod into a Boii 
of flail to bu uBod u a weapon of Jofoiieo and ajjgroBsion hy 
the primeval man of tlioso it^glons, wlioii hla duvolopmcnt 
liotl mailo such unall progiou ruid ]iis intolloctiml power was 
BO low that lio could contrive notlnrg bettor to protect him* 
eoir 01 ' doatroy his onemioB—if I say all thiB of such a stone 
with A proper amount of ex*oathedral conddonct^t shall net 
be required, uolese I am treated in a difTorent way from that 
in which the toUen of eucb tilings have been generolly 
treated, to show that 1 ora stating eonolnsione that have beui 
arrived St by the strict motliods of inquiry which ore followed 
in ordinary scientific research. 1 ehall obtain a ready belief, 
and the atone will be handled and looked at reverentially, ns 
a thing rendered half sacred by the bale of antiquity and 
mystery with which it ia surrounded 

It would be almost cruel if some one followed with a 
demon stiatioii that this suuTelloiu stone woe really a clock 
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ziot mors 150 yeors old, imd tibot the wbolo of 
my etocy oboot the eml priaer&l msa voa notbing beUor 
thou n pretty conceit 

Yet thia, perlinpe, is very much wliAt I have boon actually 
doings or prepoRng tiie way for others to do. W)iat uIhu 
roanlU iVom allowing that some thioge ere adll in use Miuuig 
ua, which, withont the knowledge of that fact, miglit ho ru- 
guided as of great age and myetcrioua potposo; tluit otbar 
thu^ will soon disappear use, and may at no diatmit 
day be regarded as belonging to tho remote agea, unless tlunr 
stoiy baa been somewhere placed » tbo record ^ tJuit otlicra, 
Again, whieb have bnt latoly gone completely oat of use, arc 
already clothed in nneeitalntiae; and chat a century or a few 
oenluriee do more than we commonly tbiok. and dowrve moiu 
lespect than they commonly get from the antiquary ? 

Up to this point, in deeling with my subject, I havo 
made reference ^ly to material « tangible ol^wU; but 
oustoms and habits furnish illustrations equally good. Tliuy 
are very eaduring, almoet as enduring es etono, and many old 
once survive among us, curiously obtruding the past into 
the present Aa time rolls over them their saliencios aru no 
doubt cAtsn off, tnd they lose tbeir original form to n groat 
extent But there an geaeiilly some hard and Cciigli pro¬ 
jections, which reaxft the tooth of the great eator, and re¬ 
main Co reveal something of their diet shape. Tlio story of 
many of them, indeed, has been more or lees successfhlly 
read ^ the aid of these small and seemingly unimportant 
ebameten. To some of (hose, which have been ao studied, 
I have now Co allude. Most of them are of the nature of 
what we call snperstitions ; hy wbkb I mean that there is 
something of the supemaCural about them, or that in some 
way or other they are associated with religious beliefa and 
practices. 
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Tbere cire scmd sup»ratibiona, which may ha Cma mlics of 
ohl pagan halieft, or moraly an outcoms of belieft, whioh, 
though cot Christian, nead not bo eitlier old, or pagan in the 
ordinaiy acceptation of woitl A practice, fbr instance, 
founded on a bolicf in tho offlcaey of doing something to pro¬ 
pitiate a suporluimnn source of miafoituno and ovil is not 
noccssnrily pro-ClirisUau and pagan, It may spring up in a 
conimuiiity prafussing Cltristianity, as tho outcome simply of 
man’s moutul constitution. Asuporstitious ptftctice with this 
origin may acquire power and Ihdby, espooially over ti\e 
jguorant—who in such matters form a wider olsss than they 
do in ordinary matters. 

The oanyieg of fire round houses, Helds, boats, etc., on 
the last uiglit of the year, is a custom which still prevails in 
some parts of Scotland, and I thick we can have little doubt 
as to its pagan and pro-Ohristian character. .It is icteeded 
to sooure fettiUty oed general prosperity, and it Is probably a 
Burvivol of some form of ftre-worship. TlvMO wlm pmctieo 
it are no doubt quite unaworo of its haviag such an origin. 
To the vast m^mlty of them indeed the ceremony is little 
more than a meaningless frolic-—a tbiog in tho value and 
ofhoaoy of which there is no real faith. At the same time, 
1 knew I am correct in saying that many of tlie very people 
wlio do cot avow fhith in the ceremony—who, indeed, have 
no faith in it—could cot anddecly neglect it without a 
certain comelosa feeling of unGoainees and approbocaioc. 

There ore remsrkahle superatitioue practioee. however, 
still common among us, and unquestionably of pagan origin, 
about the people’s &ith in which there can be no doubt. 
Whenever we encounter living superetitious of this kind, 
it is found that they are spoken of imwillin^y. and that they 
are practised with more or lees of secrecy. One such super- 

L . 
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stiticias pxacticc it Las probably foUeu to me to cucounter 
'witU greator frctpioucy than to most men. I rc&r to tlto 
buryiQg of a live cock for tius cxire of epilepsy. Tliia is a 
ctuol and barbarous tbing, bnt it is mncli more than tlmU-it 
is a siLcriiioe deliboiatoly aud consdously onbred in oixlcr to 
propitiate a aupomatural power, and eflbct tiie cucpulHioti nC 
tlid demon wliudi is bclioved to h&ve possession of tlio uufo 
tauato ^ilcptic. The cOTemciiics which attend the saonfioo 
leave little doubt as to its origin, or as to its post and intsent 
siguiiicanco. It is nearly always gone about in a secret and 
solemn mannei*,—in such a way as will best tend to secure 
its important otpeci A special superhuman agency, wlio is 
not the God of Christioos, is acknowledged and appealed to, 
and an eftbrt is made to avert his malevolence. Hu; whole 
idea and procedure are as truly beathenish as anytldng to be 
found among the savage nations of tlie world. Nor is tlds 
nnfelt by most of those who pinctiae the rite. They show 
their consciousness of it in a reluctance to tell of what they 
have done, and in the secrecy which they observe. TJtis 
secrecy, and this leluotance to apeak iHely, testify also to the 
reality of their faith, though notliing perhaps is needed to 
show this beyond the act itself. When persons are cliargod 
with taking part in the rite, and when its nature is honestly 
and roughly exposed, I have often been struck with tlie embar¬ 
rassment which resulted t:om the struggle between a desire 
to disown all faith in it, and a fear of evil so doing. 

It would be a great Tnistakei to suppose that the persons 
referred to are the gTosaly ^orant, and a stOl greater roietake 
to suppose that they are the irreligious. On the contrary, they 
are often churoh-attending, sacramentrobserving, aud toler¬ 
ably wall educated people—people, too, who necessarily partici¬ 
pate in all the advantages of the advanced civilisation of 
their counSy. 

^^Hiat 1 wish to be understood is that such a thing as this 
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cruel and lieatJieiush sacrifice of the coelc can occur ainoug 
a people thus favouiablj constituted and oiToumstoziced, aud 
tliat it it not necessary for a nation, as a Tvhole, to consist of 
tbe uncultured and incapable, because many persons belonging 
to it may exhibit certain aspects of savagery. High civilisa¬ 
tions do notreproeciit plateaus, on which all who participate in 
them stand at the same level of capacity and enlightenment. 
Nor do tlus pi'oducts of such civilisations ever show a com¬ 
plete liarraouy and freedom from inconsistency. Tlie few 
men of a naUon who reach a high level of culture, no doubt 
give the dlroction aud the colour to its state of civilisation; 
and all derive advantages horn this, although as individuals 
many of them may be as uncultured and as incapable of cul¬ 
ture as if they belonged to a nation in a state of savagery. 

I have called this “ yirding of a quik col?" a sacrifice; 
and those, perhaps, who have not much looked into such 
inatteie may think this a large way of describing a smell 
business. No suoh feeling, however, con find a place in the 
mind of any one as regards the superstition of which I am 
now about to apeak, and which involves the formal sacrifice 
of an of great sisc and considerable pecuniary value. 

(ban two hundred years ago it was customary in the 
group of parishes which surrounded Appleoroas to eacrifice a 
bull on a particular day of the yeai^ths 25th of August^that 
is, the day of St Monrie, who is the well-known patron saint of 
AppleCTOss, and who was, and is to this day, sometimes spoken 
of in the district as the GodMoutie. So truly was this sacrifice 
a practice of the people that the Presbytery of Dingwall had 
fretpreut occasion to deal with it in a serious manner. The 
sacrifice was usually, but not always, ofibred in the island of 
Sk Rufius, or Tonis Maree, where the saint had a cell, and 
where, before bis coming to Scotland, tradition says there was 
a peculiarly sacred temple of the pagans. Assuming the 
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correctness of tbe CnuHdoii, tite spociiil repQUtioa of this 
ulan<I for itocUty voold not bo lest to it nAer it vnu Claris- 
tiaiiiacd. Mony of tbo old betthoa ritoo and ooremoniuH 
voiil<l ftlmoot ourtninly bo importod into tlio now rolipou. 
M little violencQ as possiblo would be done to tlio old fuitlu 
Tlie god, or diuuon of the place, wbom men htul been nm im- 
tamed to wonbip then, and to wbom sacriHeoa won wutit to 
be olfend. would be evontoally replaced m tlio oyoa of ihu 
people fay (be mlsaioDaiy aaint. Tliis change would iH^gm to 
sbow itaolf with apodal atreugth after lua deatli. Hunng ]\iy 
life be might tolerate and porbape even toko aouie prui in Uio 
IVbgau cernmonies, thongb bo would, no doubt, omloavom* to 
give them a Cbristiao aapoot After hU <)oiUli tlien eetu- 
jnouiea would be conUnoed, and would tend to aesunio tlio 
ebanoter of a worahip of tbe aaint liimselt All tli» ia at 
least probable. In early hietory of CliriiUanity in tine 
ccuotry euob tbiagi aaeuredly bappeoed. Wo know tliat it 
waa ao doeumenta like tbe famous letter of Pcipo 
Or^ory to bfellitiu, and die letter of Pope Zachary to 
Boniface, and also fiom tbe stody of socndcial cennuotiios, 
like that at ApplecRiaa, in wliioh other aainte tut conooniod, 
as, for instence, St. Beyno, St. Cutldiert, ainl St Kilumnd. 
These (hinge have been carotelly oxaminod ajuI <lieo\ueod, 
and I am not aware that any one will diepute tbo goneral 
views which X now enunciate. Tbear importance lies iu tide, 
(hat th^ ibow tbe wmiinwaafte among a pec^le long Cbris- 
tianised of ceremonies and practicei emphatically pagan—not 
keeping ^eir ground, or cropping np in spite of Christianity 
and os ite enemy, but oarned forward and onward with it 

Though it occurs in a Christian land and in quite recent 
timre, it would be difficult I undine, to find in any land a 
religious ceremonial more toan tlie sacrifice of a 

bull to a local dm^ ■, but tbe heatbeniihnesa of the praci^ea 
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iiL Innia Marce is made eren more deer by Bome tiuDgs vluch 
wo loam £iom (he ^eebyte r y ncta6^ We are told there 
that there were mODomests of idolaOy in the island, and 
atooce which wen consalted as (o fotore eronts ; that the 
people gave ulomtioo to wcUs, and poored milk upon the 
liills OS oUatione; and that there were oortaiu ** poor onoa,'* 
uallod " Monrio, his devitaQs, and owning tiUe,” who 
roocived tlio sacrificce ofTerod to him. Wo oro ntrdj oniitlod 
to ask what tilings an dene by the heathen more foolisli, 
moro <lcgtailed, or mon idoUtroua than these things t Tet 
they wen not clooo by heathens, bnt by people who had 
enjoyed, for a thoneand years and more, the bleeRagi of that 
religion which, beyond all other igenoiei, has proved the 
greotest oiviliser of mankind. 


It is not, howevoi, in Urge ads like this sacriAce of a bull, 
which force tliemselves on puUio uoUcn and wluch cannot 
ho ^nietly and secretly performed, that we And among us tlio 
best evidence of survivals of pegaoism. 

One of the things which (be Freebytery of Dingwall 
deplored and sought to suppreei wu the adoration of welle. 
^ow, in certain aspecte, this adoralmi d wells continuee 
largely to our d^. It may be enoonntored in all parts of 
Scotland John o*Onab^s to the Mull of Galloway. Even 
the very well on Tnnta Maree, which tba Dingwall Preshy* 
tery had prominently in view sa their meeting oa the 5th of 
September 1656, stfll receives adesatioo. When I visited it, 
some fifteen years ages ^ found numeroas offsriags fastened 
to the tree which stands beside iL Ihe bush above Gitiguck 
well, in the of Avoch, was covered with raga when 1 

was there; and 1 have seen at least a doten wells in Scot* 
land which have not ceased to be voribipped. 

It is quite possible, perhaps cetiein, that some people visit 
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wells out of Cralie. Mauj ycon ago icu know it w'ne 
GiistODuuy for ctovds Co go to tlmm on dio isC of Mny, aii4 
merrunonC Clicn fc^loweil as it matter of coiinw. Boligioim 
pilgrimogoi, uulcod, have uot outrecfuifliUy tliot oiuliog. But 
now'it'days tlio vu&ton oro coiuptn^voly few, atul Ukav wIki 
go Kco goiKjmlly io earacot They have a ecriuus oUjwt, 
wliioh tlioy denre to attoiu. That objoct it usually tlio roster 
ation Co baidCli of soma poor liUlo oliibl—aoino “ bock-gaim 
bairn." IndMil, tlia core of aiok ebiblren is a special virltid 
of many of tlissa wells. Anxious motJiura luako long jciuriieys 
to somo well of awl early ju tbo morning of tlio Ist of 
May batln C2ie little invola] io its waton» Umu cln^p on oJlei'- 
ing into Uism Ly tbo basils of the oliibl—tunially a pvbbliv 
but sometimes a com^ud attach a bit of tlie cliHiVs dnan to 
a bosh or tree growing by the aide of tlio well. Tlio nigH we 
see Ibite&ed to sueb bnahsa have often manifosCly boou torn 
fiom the diesses of young ohildren. Tart of a bib or liUlo 
pinafore Celia the sad story of a aonowisg ovKbor and a 
Buffering child, and makes the heart grieve XhaA notliing 
bolter than a visit to one of tlnse woUa liaJ boon found to 
relieve the sonow sod rizdovo the sofToriiig. 

One feature of visits paid Co Cbcee wolls in a sidrit of 
fiieh and eamostaosa, as visits liko tlioeo 1 speak of are snro 
to be, is that they an kept mon or less acorot It Is well 
enough a&dentood that the business is sot a Christian one, 
and that the engaging in it is not a thing which it would bo 
easy to justify. 'Thun is a consdousBeM that it has sot been 
gone about as an empty, meaningless ceremony, but that it 
has involved an acknowledgment of a supernatural power, 
controlling hnzunn affiuia and iaflnenoed by certain ritee and 
offerings—a power diffbent from that which ia acknowledged 
by Christaana. Hence it happens that there is a difEculty in 
getUsg people to confess to these visim, and of course n 
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greater di£cvilty Atill in getting them to epeak iVeely and 
about the fealinga and beliefs wblbb led to tbezn. 

Some of these veils have the names of Cbiistian Saints 
atUohed to tkem, but I nover knew a caas iu vhieb there vas 
any prayer or appeal to tl\e Saint Many of theao wells ^vere 
ol^oots of AdomCion before tlie Cliristianiaing of tho country. 
The early miaaionarict by taking tliem over ns lavora of regener¬ 
ation,bellovcd thomsalvea to bo doing wisely in tying to give a 
now direotion to tlio respeot paid to tlwin. Tltcir aucooss, how¬ 
ever, doee not aoem to have been completo and lasting 


It would be easy to find many superstitious oustoms whioli 
appear to be avirvivols of pagamsm, like the three of which 
I have spoken, namely, the burial of living cooks, the soori* 
flee of bnlle. and the adoration of wells; but it appears to me 
I have given enough for my piosent purpose. 

It eeeius almoet incredible that people, eurroundod by so 
much onlighteament, can go on noknovlodging the existonce 
and power of a multitude of gods, end puttir^ faith in tho 
valuo of tbeee i01y oeremonids. Then are two ways, how¬ 
ever, of looking at mattera of this kind, and one of these 
ways,—the less generally taken,desire briefly to speek of, 
because it must preeent itself whenever wo attempt to deter¬ 
mine tbe condition of early man fnm a study of the condi¬ 
tion of exietiz^ man, os be preeeuts himself in low states of 
civiliBatioa, that is, os a barbarian or savage. 

Bacon says " the master of aupezstition is the people,’’ 
and probably the master of the people is ignorance. But 
we should make a great error if we supposed that only 
the ignorant are euperatit^s. Is it going too for to ask if 
there are any persons, even among tbe most capable and 
cultured, who ere not, in ditTerent ways and degrees, the 
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alftTw of anpentatioos fcdio^ t Tbe lore of the, mTstenone 
and sopematojaZ is a part of hmnan natnio. A sound educa¬ 
tion and good usdenCnuding may control, but cannot destroy 
it Marx woe right vhen Ito said, in Ids (^nnint lottor to 
Petrus de Apono, that "snpentadcai is so fimily iuibaldcd in 
huraan nature, that a phienolo^st miglit discovor an ut 7 {an 
for iC I do not m«n to imply tliat tho smtndly mluoatod 
vould indnlgo in cnch oxtnvagancos as those 1 have boon 
speaking abouL It may be trae tliat they would not, uitl 
yet it may be tree tliiit tbeir eonduct is slApcd, tltaS tlioir 
foelings are nioved, and that tb«r Itoiioe aixl foan arc in¬ 
fluenced, in smaller ways by tmalJor tilings, whioli liava a xonl 
hold on their minds, and which differ only in flcgreo from 
more piononnced eupentidoos beliels and prseticea. 

Ill the study of nperstitions, especially wlien tlioso eousU- 
tute a whole religion, as we practieslly hold thorn to do iu tho 
case of saTsgei, we should nerer lose leooUoction of tho mote 
in our own eye when we coptempUte with smssoiuont tlio 
beam in that of our savage bruthex, nor of tlie roinnant sUU 
within the beet of ns of tho so-called primeval man. 

There is still another point of view &ojn which we shoiihl 
not neglect to look upon nperstitions. 'Wliun wo hear of 
people pinning mgs on bosbea at wells, burying cooks, aaoii- 
fidng bulls, or pouring oblations on hills, and seriously 
expecting from such procedoree to get some good or avort 
soma evil, we wonder how sane minds ean be so weak and 
foolish, snd we account for it by sappoeing them to be of low 
power and culture. Xo this way we readily and naturally 
explain tbe occurrence of these tb jp g e nmfing ourselves; and 
we become sQcmg in the assertion of such an explanation 
whenever it concerns the oocununce of similar things in 
lands still peopled by savages. Thsir folse beliefs and foolish 
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piacUcss aro at once accepted as (be evidence and oatcome 
of feeble and uncultivated intellectual powers, We are right 
ia this, yet not wholly right. The view needs some quolih' 
cation. It implies a foigetfulncee of the fact that, as a mere 
intcllootual efTort, the acoeptonco of all (hat is involvod in 
llxo oecopting of Oluietianity is not much lose difficulb-^if it 
hi in ai\y degree lose difhcult—tlion tlte aocoptanco of many 
liiuilhoii beliefs. I sliall not be misunderstood when I say 
Uiis. I spoak of omueo of the more intulleotual oCTort, and 1 
rofci' both to tlio dogmas aud commouioa of our fixitl)—Co tlie 
doclriiios and oi'dinances of the Cliristuui religion, which can 
only be nMoived and observed through faitli, The oonclu- 
sion I draw is tliis;—We have so right to infer from & man's 
being a heathen—whoClior Ms religion be richly loaded with 
ceremony and refineaient, ox be vulgar, ooatae, and cruel; 
whetlior it be elaborated and complete, or os mean os tho 
simplest fc^h-wonlup^tliat that man is necessarily inferior 
in inCoUootual power to him who has received the truer and 
higlior religion in wldoh all our hopes arc grounded. We have 
no right to conclude this, any more than we liave a right to 
conclude that a man who goes to the chase or to war witli a 
stone oelt and a ilint-tipped arrow is necessarily inferior to tho 
man who carries a steel sword and a rife. I am fadlcing qow 
of intellectuel capacity and not of culture ■, and I endeavour to 
teach a lesson of cauto, humility, and honesty in dealing 
with the condition of people who are still in a state of 
darkness and savagery,—a state from which we erroneously 
think ourselves injimtely remote. 

Meet of the religious beliefs among us, which have the 
clxaiacter of what we call superstitions, have a tendency to 
acknowledge malevolence rather than benevolence in the 
powers worshipped, and they also tond to make those powers 
local deities, (hat is, gods of particular places and particular 
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pMplo. Ia this tb^ show A fnrUia sUifliioe to pagsn boUsfs 
^not perbsps to all of th«m, bat ceitaialy to all the lower and 
more degraded and to aesno of the highor. 

I once oTsr tlie salyeet of woll^wonbip with nii 
inteUigont man, who was, in tbo opinion of Ins noighljoura. a 
good Christian, but who nevarthelces had shown a pmciicnl 
faitli in the rirtuos of these wells by reior^g to tliem when 
in sore tronUe and duly practising the noeosaary httf and 
cereanomea When 1 pointed oot that the localising of tlm 
power be had appealed to showed a Idnship between the 
superetition and the nligioos belief of many pAganisins, bo 
reminded me that the nUgion of tbo Jews was exclusive iu 
its ohanctar, and that thdr Ood had chosen tliom for a poou> 
liar people and dwelt in a apodal manner in Jorusalcto. It 
thus appears that (he persons wdio stQl '*pay adoration to 
wells" are not nooeseariiy eitliar etapid or uninformed 


Tnia is another class of saparstitiona, which are of grant 
interest, and require notice hors. Ihay exhibit little beyond 
an extreme credulity, and can scarcely be regarded as alliod 
to religious belieft. They are generally childisU and silly, 
but many of tlicm are also coarse and repulsive. 

A good example of a disgusting superstition of this kiiul 
is the belief that epilepey may be eared by drinking water 
out of the slrall of a suicide, or by lasting tbe blood of a 
zouzdeier. 1 have hnown epQsptic* eo treated 

Such supeiflUtions cannot be called rats araong os. There 
are not many, perii^s, of so startling and ofieosive a ebaraotor 
as the one I have named; but there ate sot a few of a ebameter 
safSdently coarse and repolaive to make it difficult to believe 
in their existence, exc^ among the gioesly ignorant and 
uncultured. It is weU known, however, that the cieduli^ 
ou which these disgusting and stopid bebefs are founded 
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comes cousideiftblj liigher up than tbs bw«t etmtum of 
society. This is so certaia that it neods no proof; but it 
suggests the question—WTuit is the loweet stratum of society, 
and w]mt is its tiiickncss ? 

Wo talk of oursolvoe in lump as a pooplc highly eiTilised, 
hut wliat dous that imply 7 Docs it simply mean that all 
poieuns ill tlio country are momboie of a community vhlch 
is iu a statu of high clvilisatioixt If it mome notliing more 
tluxu this, we talk of ouiselvoa correctly as being in tlit moss 
highly civilised, because civilisation is an attribute of tJie 
aggregate and must afleet all who go to form the aggregate. 
But do ws not confound civilisation with cultore; and, when 
we talk thus broadly of ourselves ss a poople highly oivilieed, 
do we not really imply and mean that the civilised aggregate, 
of which we are members, is an aggregate of cultured Indivi* 
duals f Ko eucb aggregate, however, is known to exut^ nor 
is its existence oonoeivable! and we certeinly cannot co^ 
roctly talk of ouieelvos as being in the moss a people highly 
cultured. In point of fact, our high culture does not em* 
Irnice the tnilUoiis, but is confined to the thousands It 
would no doubt embrace every one, if tbe teat of culture 
wore to be found in the mere «« of such things as fabrics 
fh>m power-looms, steam-engines for locomotion, and elec¬ 
tricity for the mterchange of thought. These things ere, of 
course, the outcome of culture, but what have the miUione 
to do with their existence I They ore not the products of 
s culture personal to them. The suBions, os a result of the 
state of civilisation in which they live, use, and benefit by, 
these and many other such things. But what pert did they 
play in them into eriatence, azul how would it fare 

with the prospects of their continuance if the upper ten 
thousands died suddenly out t 

Thi s subject will be more fully examined in the lectures 
on civilisation. In the meantime I have said enough to show 
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tlxat what we call tins lower stratum of society has a depth 
which is very great. 


I ooHCLUin? tills loctui« witli a aliort icfuroncc to auf^tllo^ 
Ijitercstii^ does of euporsCltions. 

Most poisons know wJjcfc I roTur to when I ai«ak of atinic 
Axes or celts, but it may not bo so generally known tlmt in 
every part of Scotland Utese anedent tools or weapons arc now 
treated by the people as possessed of a power to kcop awny 
zniafortuue and citre dieease. It is believed, for instance, tliAt 
tlioy assist the birth of cliildxea; that tlioy increase tlio milk 
of cows; that tliey cure tins diseases of tixe eyo; tliat tiicy 
protect the houses in wliioh tliey are kept from ligilining; 
and that they have many other such marvellous virtues. 
Hence it happens that a stone celt is sometimes preserved in 
a house with reverential core, passing down thioi^gli geneni' 
tiona from father to son. By those who so preserve them 
th^ are called ^underbolts, and it is believed tliat. as they 
have a sort of supemotuiAl megin, they may rcosouably be 
supposed to have supomatnml powers. 

It baa been coucludod tlmt the period wlion stono colts 
were in actual uso in tlio countries in wlilcli tlioy are now 
regarded as thunderbolts must have been very remote, bccAusc 
a long time would bo needed to invest wlmt were once " tlio 
common implemeate of eveiy-day life with a superstitfons 
reverence,” and to lead to their beiiig treated os in some 
sense of celestial origin, and not the work of man’s bauds.” 
But is fhia conclufiion necessarily eorrect ? Poes the growth 
of a superstition round such objects always prove their greet 
anriiputy t In the case of the whorl, for instance, have we 
not found that less than a single ceutmy was needed to 
transform it into an adder-bead and an amulet ? Why, then. 
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shoiJd VTB require figea to do tliat for a celt which a ccatoiy 
can do for a whorl t It is possible that it maj have talren 
ogee to do it; but ages were cettainly not necessary. 

How tlie stone colt cnnio to bo called a thunderbolt we 
can only guess. It would be uotliing very rciofixhable, how¬ 
ever, to iiml such a name given to it in some one part of 
Rtotland, or evon over Scotland broadly; but it becomes very 
nuuarknblo wlicu we find it given not in Scotland only, nor 
oven in Scotland, England, and Ireland, but also in France, 
tlic Olmnnol Islands, Norway, Sweden, Geimany, Holland, 
Portugal, Italy, Brasil, Japan, Java, Burmab, Assam, among 
the Malays, in Western Africa, and in many other countries. 
In elU these places it carries the or a name, and 
n like dress of superstition, The diffiision of such a b^ef 
over the face of the globe becomes more interesting and signi¬ 
ficant wlien we find that other superstitions, very closely allied 
to the one of which I am speaking, show nearly as wide a 
difTimon. The whorl, for instance, becomes a suake-stone or 
uddet-beed, aucl is clothed witli supernatural power in Scot¬ 
land, England, Ireland, and other countriee. And a still 
hotter illustration is furuislied by tiie stone arrow-head, which 
becomes the elf-bolt or fairy-shot all over Great Britain, and 
also in Italy, Norway, Sweden, and many otliar countries, and 
is believed, hke the thunderbolt, to have the power of averting 
misfortune and curii^ disease. 

Why such objects should, in any country, be clothed with 
superstition is a pussle; it is more pussling why, in so many 
countries, the same pattern should be given to the clothing; 
but more puazUng still why these countries shoidd be the 
mere advanced countriee of the world. A stone celt could 
scarcely be deified by a man iu his stone age. He knows 
what it was made for, and who made it But this in no way 
lessens the difiicul^ of understanding why the iron-i^e man, 
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who hua presnxceaUj & higher culture^ ehould regwl as of 
colestml origin, nnd give a god'liko power to, thuiga which 
ore BO «\idencly maniifaotnrod by man. 

Sir Jamoa Siznpaon has doscribocl many rcmaricablo curing 

or cham stonoa. which luivc 
been paaeed down from gvneia' 
tion to genecarioa in Higlihind 
familial, and which aro irill, or 
vary lately wera. baliovod Cu 
poiMM aupematoral powonk 
Kot the laaat famous of tlioio 
ia the ClaA IVaty, or Stfjno of 
Axdvoiriod). a ball of door rock 
crystal, placad in a teUing of 
foor lUvar bandn Tbia atono 
ia xapraaantad in Fig. 130. Ooo 
of Um mambars of the anciont 
ftffiily of ArdToirloch, writing 
toSirJameain 16C0 or 1631. 
mjB that the stona is supiKAod 
to hara beou brought fVom tlio 
East, and thia is randored piobablo by Um cliamcUr of tlio 
lilvar work. Its hMling powan bavo bng baon held iu |,Teat 
repute, particularly in diaaaa i a of cattle j and ^ Jamca 
5impio&*fl coiraapondaat aays<->" I hava known peraona coma 
for the water into which it bei been dipped from a distance 
of forty milea" It ^ppean * that there ware varioua /drm 
to ba obiarvad ^ the person wbo wiabad to boaafit by its 
haaliog powan. Ha was obliged, ioatance, to drew the 
water hiinaalf, and bring it into the hooie in aome reasel into 
which the etooe was to be dipped. A bottle was filled and 
carried awayand in its convayanca borne, if taken into 
any house by the way, the virtue waa lopposed to leave the 
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^tXei i it wtA ihtnSon necessuy, if » visit hsd (o 1)6 paid, 
that tlie bottU should be left outside.” ^ 


The people who eome uuder the sway of such supenti- 
tioxiB os those I era nov deecribiog ixe b^ uo meeus neces- 
SAhly the i^onst and uneultaied. Bid not tlie mhsbitflnts 
of tlte town of Kewenstle, vlien the plsguo visited it in the 
reign of Chafes L, send to Scotlsnd for the loan of the Lee 
renny ? They gxantod a bond of £d000 for its safe retunt, 
and did they not oQSer to forfeit tbe money, if allowed to 
keep itt This lee Penny is an Oriental oharm-^ small, 
dstk-red stone, c( a trisognlar or heart shape, set in tba 
ravexse of a groat of Edward IV. of the London Mint, aitd it 
has a world'wUe lepuCatioa The Qlaigow Synod of the 
Presbyterian Chnreh oiee < into ita allied cuiative 

gifts t but finding that it was employed ** without nsiag onie 
words Buoh ss ebannen and soreoteia ose in their nnlawfull 
practisees; and eonsidsring that in nature tltors are mony 
things seen to worit strange eflteta, whereof no human witt 
otkn give a reason, it having plesiit Ood to give to atones and 
herbw special virtues for the healing of mooy infinnitiee in 
man and beast, advisw tbe brethren to snrcesee their process, 
as wherein they perteiva no ground of offence: And sdmon> 
ishes the said Laird of Lee^ in the useing of the said stone, to 
tak heed that it be used hereafter wi^ tbe leaat scandal that 
poBsiblia may be." * 

Ihey were not the ignout of the country who thus gave 
the Lee Penny their oountaoance. Ware th^ not rtCher the 
foremost among the cultured of their tame 7 

In the middle of the seventeenth eentuiy the Reformed 
Prmbyterian Church of Scotland xealonaly endeavoured to 

' Siapaoe, Ak. tfSoti., yti- 8SO*l« 

• nu., p. 84. 
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^xtmguisb veU-TronhippingSk and the Tain pneUces which 
are carried on with spells, and taeea, and atonca ■, but the^ 
left other sapentidoos practicea untouched. 7\xrin. while 
tliej threatened *‘tbe eeventir sm of a woman" with tlio 
" poine of the kJric censun ” for ” enring tlio cruellea " by 
touching tlxem, thi^ still allowed tbe reigning king Cliia mlra- 
oulons power, ^le &iglish Church eren sancrioned a liturgy 
to be used on the occ—jona of haa exercising it;^ end wo 
are Cold Chat Chariea L, when he Tisited Scotland in ICSii, 
‘'healliC 100 penons of the cniellea, or king's eivoD, yong 
and olde,"* in Hdyrood Chapel on St John’s day. 

If I go to the history of wiCoh bumiiig in Scotland, shall 
I not find countlees illnitratiOQt stioi^er far than thoao I 
bare given, of the sway of barbarous and cruel BupsistitiouB 
over the learned and the pious; and do I ask a foolish qnos- 
don, when 1 ask if that sway is, or ever will be, elCogether at 
en end? 

* Hsiiaes. de, toI Ir. p, Mi 

* bUjelVi rUrJuf ^iftntOUiu, p, St 
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LECTURE I 

(17tJ( OOTOSjndBTS.) 

1. WltAT IS CIVlLISmOK ?—2- now does the UW op 
NATUI iAL SELIJCXION AFFECT MAN? 

1. What is Civihsation ? 

Baxcropt says it eometfmes happeus that " to things we do 
not nmlerstand we give names, with which by frequent use we 
become familiar, and then we fancy that we know all about the 
tbinga themselves.” ^ It stands thus, I think, with the teim 
Civilisation. We use it familiarly, as a word well understood ; 
but, in reali^, we do not attach to it any precise meaning. 
Sothgeneral talk about it, and reforence to books which treat 
of it, show that our views as to its nature are very indefinite. 

It Is cIcAily of impoi'tanco, however, that arohreclogists 
should havo an exact understending of what is meant by 
civilisation, so that confusion may be avoided in what is said 
about the condition of early man; and, it appears to me, that 

I am required, as it were, by the way in which I have dis> 
cussed the appearances of the past in tiie present) to make art 
attempt here to disclose what I regard as the tree natui'e and 
origin of civilisation. 

I th'^n^r I shall best attain end if 1 begin by showing 
bow the Law of Natnial Selection operates in the case of man. 
In doing this, I shErll, to a large extent, adopt the views and 
follow the reasoning of Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, though my 
ultimate conclusions diSer from those which he bas reached.^ 
’ Ba&croft. The JftUm Hetett of tAd Sioua of Are,rrie», toI. 

II p. a 

* 8m Jovjtal AiiATOp. 8rxid'9t toV E p. IBS. Somo qootAtloui given 
in Cia Appendix, eiiow my obUgntlooe to Mr. Wdkoo, mid ere intooded, at 
the aojne time, to divloM hia opinions toon fully. 
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2 . How do«8 tbs L&w of Nator&l SalectlozL 
affect Han? 

I«]iaU endeavour to uiswer this qnoetion wit]) m m»c]i 
brevity os putibloi and, in doing so, I a3iali oxjircss no 
opinion as to tlxe way in wlucb tfao law opontos in ngnnl t» 
other animals. 


£virt animal Tuks in its oflbpnng. Some are fuoble u 
compared with others. Some are even uupeifeet or doformeil 
Some have soch a low vitality that tliey die soon altar birtli ; 
while otben, for reasons which sre the soma in their naUiro, 
are dead nt birtlt. Some, on the otlier hand, are reiunrkablo 
for strength and perfbollon. These di/ihronoM, wliicli it is 
unneaesaary further to Olostrate, occur in tlie oflspring ot all 
oaimsls, man indnded. 

It is also the fete of all animili that (hey ibell have wlmt 
is called a stnggle for existence, ^ley have,for example, to 
•oarch for food, and that search always i&Tolves labour, and 
often inrolvee fetigne and danger. They have enemies to 
flee from, aod they have to provide shelton, botli to protoot 
themadves against the iDelemeodcs of weather and to enable 
them to rear their offepring. 

This straggle for existence diffen perhape in its saverity 
in Oie eases of different hinrU of hut it liappans to 

all animals, man «gidn included, as universally as does Uiat 
variety of vigour in the offspring to which I have just referred. 

It is the necessary outcome of thk struggle and of this 
variety in the offepring, taken together, that those animuTy 
which are beet flUed to live have the best chance of living, 
and that those which are the least fitted Co live are the most 
likely to die eariy. 
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Each animal species is thus subject to a natunl selactioa, 
having as its result the survival of the strong and fit, and the 
destruction of the veak and imperfect To suppoee it other¬ 
wise would involve the assumption that strongs hecUbby» and 
well-organised oninials have no advantage over tho weaV, the 
nnboftlUty, and the imperfectly organised—a eupposaion which 
is oppoflod to daily obsemUon. 

But Chough these varieties occur in the oiTtpring of all 
animals* it is nevsrthelsn true that in the general chara> 
Ceristice of the offspring there is always a resemblance to the 
parents ■, and iC is clear that this resemblance must be closer 
between parents and the strong aomhers of their progeny, than 
between parents and the weak memheis, bcoeuss the pcirents 
themsalves are among the survivals of the fittsiC«>-that is, they 
luid strength to survive to be parents and did not dio off witli 
tho weak. 

The stronger members of a stock* and not the weaker, arc, 
as a n\lo, those which live to begot oflbpring; and the stronger 
members of the progeny must, tberofon, as a rule, resemble 
the parents more closely than the weaker. It is evident, 
indeed* that resemblance must show itself between strength 
and strength, and not between strength and weakness. 

In this way it happens, that nature! eelscdon, in the 
struggle for existence, tends to keep up a good average level 
in the quality of tbs stock, or, as Mr. Wallace puts it, ” keeps 
all up to a pretty uniform standard,'** and thus operates to 
prevent the intensification of varieties, and to perpetuate 
species. The physical form and constitution of the animal 
are thus kept In harmony with its enviroiments* and it does 
not lose its fitness to petpetnate itself in the circumstances 
in which it is placed.’ 

' WiIltM, fip. da, p. elsil. 


’ iKS., p. oItv. 
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Ko oue> 1 unngjiiQ, so«e IbrtJier thmi this vieli tlte work of 
notonU selecCioQ, (01 it is acsomcd tlist Uio surrouudiogs in 
wliich ruuznals live m, bikI Imvo ever been, luiUe to gicnt nu<l 
cootinnons cbongcsi vhkb giro lunr dinmctoit luitl conditions 
to tlio sQtigglo for and call into si>oeiu2 play pnM’ars 

of (he imimal vhich in otfior conditions bod boun little iimhI 
or needed. This, it » held, may lead, in tho long run, to strun- 
tund ohangu, ami in that way to tbo fbnn&tioD of ixew spcoiua. 
For the moment, however, it is not necosaary for nio to trunt 
NAtiinl Solectimi as more than a perpetuator and moiutuitier 
of species. Wliile we keep to tbat» wo are in tlto ro^non of 
observod ibet. Winn wo go fartbor, I (b ink I uuiy conwtiy 
say tliAt we are in the n^^on of theory. 

That yatiiml Seloctkm sots strong on the lifo^history 
of animals is beyond ^^oestioo; and Mr. Wallace poinLs 
out Chat its effect depends mainly upon tbeir solf-depond* 
snoe and indlvidnal isolation. A slight injury, a tom* 
potary illness, will often end in deatii, because it leaves 
the individual powerleea against its enemica. If an borbi* 
vorouf animal is a little sink and Itas not fed well for a day or 
two, and tlte herd is tlien pursued by a bonst of prey, tliu 
poor invalid inevitably falls a victim. So in a carnivorous 
animal, (be leoal defteiency of vigour proventa its captimng 
food, and it soon dies of starvation. There is, as e guuoral 
rule (among the brutes), no mntual assistance between adults 
which enablee them to tide over a period of tickneea. Keitiier 
is there any division of labour; each must fulfil all the eon- 
diCiozu of its existence.” ‘ 


So long as man stands in isolation, he must he sul^'ect to 
tins law exactly like other anfmaltL in actual toct, we 
have no knowledge cd rnnn living in that state of *‘solf- 
^ Wi2b«c.9.<«..^clx». 
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depectdeucs and individual isolation " in which we find other 
animals living. So far aa we biow, man has always and 
everywhere combined wich man to defeat the law. The 
combinationa may be weak and small; but he never stands 
{^uito alone, and has never to fulfil all the conditions of his 
existence. The most diatlnguishcd advocates of evolution, 
1 think, admit tills. Mr. Wallace, for instance, says that, 
“ in tlie rudest tribes the sick are assisted at leaat with food; 
loss robust healtli and vigour than tlie avemge doce not entail 
doa^. Keicher does the want of perfbot limbs or other 
organa produce the same effects as among animals. Some 
division of labour takes place; the swiftest hunt, the loss 
aotivs fish or gather fruits; food is to some extent exchanged 
or divided. The action of natural selection is therefore 
checked; the weaker, the dwarfish, those of less active limbs 
or lees piercing eyesight, do not suffer the extrooe penalty 
which falls upon animals so defective.” * 

But more than this is trua Tlio advantage or victory 
which man gains for himself gives him a directing Influence 
ever ether existences. He not only defeats the operation of 
the law of nstumi selection as regards himself, but in the 
very accomplishment of this hs takes eway, in the case of 
other living things, some of that power from nature, which, 
apart from his interference, she univenally exercises. He 
does this, for instance, wheu be cultivates plants and domeeti* 
oates animala He iotroduces these living things, as it were, 
into the associa^ons which he forms, and substitutes is regard 
to them man’s selection for natural selection. 

It thus appeaTs that the law, which inexciebly destroys all 
animals "'that cannot in every mpect help themaelves,” is 
set aside in the case of man, as the result of co-operation and 
' WaIIom, «j». Mf., ^ elxlL 
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the division of labooi. In other words, tUc defeat of tlie Jaw 
is atteJiiod by man in society, and is not attained by man act- 
ing singJy or in isoJatbii. 

Societies or vinions for such a pnipoeo are the romilt of 
lo&n^a superior intolligenco, bnt no intoUcctncd power which 
lie lias ever displayed would be aufllciont for tbo purpose 
without combination. 

It is not, however, as tbo direct and immediato result of 
their moral nature that men act in concert for protection 
and ior the acquisition of food and shelter; tliat the weak and 
helpless among tiiem ore not left to perish; that tlie sick and 
wounded receive wistanoe; that the game of the suocossful 
hunter is shared with the less successful, or exchanged for 
weapons which even the sick or the deformed can fashion tliot 
the property of each is protected by all; that those fitted for 
epecisl occupations can follow them with a result which averts 
the fate otherwise consequent on the neglect of a search for 
game and roots. It is not as the direct and immediate result 
of their momi nature, that such things os these happen 
among men; tliey combine to make war with nature—to resist 
and defeat a natural law—and these tilings arc at onco the 
weapons with which the victory is gained and the fruits of 
the victory. In isolation man is even more helpless to insist 
this law of nature than other animals; but he becomes strong 
in proportion to the strength of tlie associations which self- 
interest prompts him, and nature fits him to form. He 
has been well described as a being apart, since he is not 
influenced by the great laws wjiich irresistibly modify all other 
organic beinga”^ He succeeds in escaping that influence 
in consequence of the possession of what we call mind. Yet 


’ 0p. eit, pp. olziL clxnii. 

* Ittd,, isokriii. 
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more Icnowledge would not suffice—the mere knowledge, 
£br instance, of the use of metals and of the way to feshion out 
of them weapons for the chase or wsp, or tools for use in agri¬ 
culture or the arts. Before this law of Nature can he con&oUed 
ho must form associations to use these weapons and tools in 
tJxc ficoomplislunont of works, which ore only possible to 
united c/foitA. 

Man individually is an organism—a bundle of organs— 
each organ xaeful, and together forming a complete whole 
In like manner a human association is an organism—the 
different members fbrming the bundle of organs—each having 
a separate and useful function, and together forming a com¬ 
plete and powerM whole. Jnst as the individual man has 
eyes, ears, h ands, legs, etc., so a human association has organs 
to make war or hunt, to fabricate weapons, to cultivate the 
soil, to herd the flocks—soldiers, farmers, carpenters, black¬ 
smiths, house'bmlders, hatters, etc, all the way down to the 
makers of pin-heads and pin-points. In this way the vari¬ 
ously-constituted find places of usefulness. The assodation, 
indeed, cultivates actively different guuMcetioDS in its difTer- 
ent memhers, and so develops them into such organs se are 
needed to give vigour to the oiganiam as a whole. Individu¬ 
ally, no doubts each man is thus rendered more powerless 
than he naturally is to struggle for existence, but the associa¬ 
tion gains in streugCh. The man who devotes his liib to 
giving eyes to needles, may do so to the advantage of the 
association of which he is a member, but he certainly dees 
net, by the acquisition and exercise of such a special expert- 
ness, increase his own fitness to encounter the struggle for 
existence, if he stood alone, fie becomes a mere organ of an 
organism, but as such he both draws strength from, and gives 
strength to, the organism. 

When the cripple who can sec mounts the strong back of 
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his bnUier vbo is bliod, thej rnakft together e mfta who can 
see &nd vmUc, uid so thef can both nccomplisb the jonrae/ 
ivlilch to each eepantely is impossible. In Uiis little society 
of two wo soe that ba[^)onuig, in a sioall and einiplo way, 
whioU pnsotite itself, with much complication, in umu* 
clatioQS of men. 

By no amount of culture or intellectual farce cun an 
isolated man orercoma the destroying ejects of the groat liiw 
of natural selection. But be Icnows tliat in association witli 
his follows ho can disum the destroyer, and lie forms ossocia* 
tions accordingly. Kot is an individual, hut iii society, lie 
iindortrikM tliis noble work, nsitig to tliat end tlio wondoiful 
attributes with which we find him endowod in oveiy stete iu 
whioli we have yet known Liin. In this aqieet of dignity tlie 
matter preeente itoelf to roe; but I do not fiiil to percoivo 
that it may have another aspect to soma. Since it refers to 
a war with the laws of Nature, the work may be r^irlud 
rather as evil than good in ita character; and such a view will 
not be found to bo entirely witboat nppoit, when we cxoraitic 
the roods which are travelled to reach tbs end, end find 
paved witb solfisbuoee, cruelty, and other vice& That Uio oml 
is the tbiog we oall oiviliBation, it wQl be roy endeavour to 
eherv in wbat follows, though it almost appears to mo that I 
have already said enough to ibow that cMli$alion it nothin{r 
fflort Mna a wa^HaiUd <ndam$ a «or vofftd iiTefurs 
ma% ia dbcMfy foymwiii Aer^Vosi into cseeulfon in 
ilit eau Asr lav ^ Nah/Bml iStfstfion. All men—evorywhero 
and in all stages of progress from states of very low to states 
of very high dvilisadon—are banded togetber, weakly or 
powerfully, to fight thui fight, and Ov maoruvs met e e e vAuA 
aUtndt thi itTv^U of soo& bond or oaoeiation »is tAe 
moaeun of iht emH»atio» it hatattaiaad 
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I tbiu iLdicQte on tbiesLold the Tiev I talce of tbe 
nature and origin of oiviluation, So fu os I know, it is n 
viev which has not pmioiialy been formulated. I hev# 
more, however, to towards the elucidation and esUblieb- 
mont of tite position 1 toko. I have aomething more, for 
inatance, to aaj abont man and bis rolation to (ho law of 
NuCuml Soltictiini, 

1h (lio way I liave indicated man is able to keep himself in 
Immojiy with his environmonta. So for sa he is concerned, 
tlieie con be no change of physical structure as tlie result of 
natural seloction. This is the oocolusiou, I think, which is 
reached by such evolutionists as Mr. Wallace, 1 am referring 
now to those slow developmental results which are held to 
attend tJie oporaticn of this law, nnd which, in a sentence or 
two, 1 shall explain as nearly os may be in tlie words of Mr, 
Wollaoe. It is alleged, fbr instance, tliat when any slow 
ciiangos of physical geography, or of climate, make it neces> 
sury for an auimal to alter its food, its clothing, or its weapons, 
it can only do so by a corresponding change in its own bodily 
etruoture and Interml a^ganisstion. If a larger or more 
poworfhl beast is to be captured ssd dewMixe^ ^ when a 
oamivorouB auimal which hss hitherto preyed on sheep is 
obliged, from (heir decreasing number, Co attack buffaloes, it 
is only the strongest which can hold—those with most power¬ 
ful claws and fbrmldahle canine teeth, that can struggle with 
and overoome such an animah Katural sdection immediately 
comes into play, and by its action these o^nans gradually 
become adapted to their new requirements." ^ Ihoee indlvi- 
duals which have them survive to propagate, and the pecu¬ 
liarities are transmitted to their offspring, Thus it is said a 
new animal may come into existence with a new structure ; 


‘ WfUliCC, «p, cO., p. cIxiL 
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and tihrcugb slow clumges of this natuic, coDtinued ovet ages, 
ft new species rnsj Im erolTed. 

Se (bis as it may in regawl to other animala, aotliing of tiie 
kind happens in tlie ease of man. "Under timhi oirciun- 
stocces he does noe acqnire longer nails or teeth—grviitor 
hodily strength or swiftness. He make* slmrper aixatb or a 
better bow, or he constructs e cunning pit-fall [or ho invents 
the gUD^ or ho comtoes in a hunting party to dreumvent 
lus new prey.** ^ Thoe is oothiDg, thereihro, in what man 
dbes^whea bis environment* change, to bring aboiit any 
elCanticn in the form or sirueCnte of his body. So far as 
tliat is concerned, he remeios statsonary ■, and ho mttst have 
remained stationary, in his phytieal structure, ever since lie 
had those powen of mind, which enable him to resist tlio 
ordinary operation of this law, and therefore ever linoo lus 
origio, if at his origin he was thus endowed. 

Xb BMigniog this exceptional positiM to man, and holding 
that, as the consequence of it^ his physical stnotuie does and 
can undergo no change, I am only doing what has beon dono 
by such an evolutionist as 2fr. Wallso& 1 have already 
sliown that he holds this opinion, but lie maintains that man 
is nevertbelea snl^^t to this law, tlte results being mani¬ 
fested in a different way. Though man's bodily form and 
structure may escape the opeiarion of natural selection, he 
thinks that the capacities which enable him to do such thiogs 
as those which have been referred to—namely, to form com* 
binstions, build houses, manufacture clothing, plant seeds, 
domeeticete animaJa, are i«odififd by natural selection. 
In other words, in the case of man, the fitness which leads to 
survival is held to show itself in mental end not in bodily 
qualities. The weak-bodied may practically have equal ad¬ 
vantages with tbe strong-bodied, but the weak-minded perish 
and the strong-minded survive. 


* Walker «iL, ^ cCdo. 
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It doee not appear, loweve?, that erolutionlsts costem' 
plate the manifestation of auob a remit as in anything 
like a stn^le between the mdividuels ionnisg an aggregate, 
but oxily in relation to struggles between different aggregates, 
wliioL are therefore treated in this matter os wits of the 
human spedes, and subject as such to tbe law, which would 
affect man as an animal, if he acted independently of his 
follows. But the law of natural selection, as an evolutionary 
agent, cormot immediatoly affect groups or masses. Its first 
and direct action must he on individuala 

A straggle for existence certainly takee place between 
tribes, races, or netions, tbet is, between the different assooia* 
tioDi which men have formed, end which aot separately end 
independently. In that struggle the weaker are pushed aside 
or exterminated ■, but thie cerries the operation of the law of 
natural selection no farther than the point which makee it 
a law tending to keep mankind, oe a whole, to a uniform 
standard. Such a stniggle between tribes or races neither 
impliee nor involves enytiiing new in tlieir onvironments 
—that is, any such change in them as would be calculated 
to call into ootlve operation powete which, in other oironm' 
st&ncee, were little used or needed, and to give such a special 
development to tboee powers as might end in producing men 
altered in etructure either for the better or the wone. 

Men combiue to defeat tbe law of natural selection lu 
regard to Che individuals combining; but that lew no doubt 
still contdnrvee to operate fully as between the various combine* 
tions so formed; and it will not cease to operate until there 
occurs a coalescence of combinations, when it will be defeated 
in regard to the combinations also, in the same w^ and with 
the same results as cause or attend its defeat within tbe eggre* 
gates eeparately in reg^ to the individuals forming them. 

It is difficult to see, therefore, bow the evolutionary opera* 
tion of natural selection can present itself in the case of man. 
OS wc know him, either as regards his mind or his body, 
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It is evideot thafc a change iu tbc meutal capacity of a 
race must be ft change in the mcutol capacity of the iocli- 
vlduols composuig the racei and mental capacity cannot 
be modified ivitliont some modification of tlic brain, tlirough 
vliicb mind is manifeeted, In otlier woitls, a structiiml or 
bodily ebauge must accompany a mental cluuige. Tlio bmui 
must increase or diminish in site and complexity, and tlie 
omnium moat undergo corresponding modifications. 

This is adnutted; but it is aesumed as probable that sncli 
ft change of the brain and sloillhas actually taken place; and 
hCr. ‘Wallace tells us that our best chance of finding tlic vastly 
remote email-brained and email-headed pre^nitor of man 
is on the widest area of land in the wanner region cf tiie 
earth, whicli has not boon submerged ainco Eocene or Mioconu 
timee.^ 

Up to the present time, however, this progenitor of mait 
baa not been found. Hitherto no trace of him has 'been dis- 
covared. We have aa yet no knovle^ of tho existence of 
such a ifan at any time on the earth 

Vary important teetimonj on this subject baa recently 
been borne by Hudolph Virchow, than wlrom there is per¬ 
haps no more prominont scientiat in Eiiropc. In an address 
deliverod in September 1877 to tlic German AssoumUoii of 
Katumlists, when speaking of tlie often-made assertion that 
some of the vertehrata^-not necessarily the ape, as is coxnr 
mooly snppoaed—appear in the couneeiuon of ancestors to 
man, he says" I am bound to declare that every positive 
advance which we have made in the province of pre<bistoric 
anthropology has actually removed us fiirther from the proof 
of such a connection.” * He goes on to say“ When we 
study the fossil man of the (quaternary period, who must of 
course have stood comparatively near to our primitive aoces- 

^ WtUaM, op. p. dxrii. 

) Treadm ^ SeU%et in tJu Modm SiaU^ R. Vircliofr (London, 1S7S), 
pp. SI, 60, nod 01. 
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tois in tihe order of descent or rather of ascent, we always find 
a ilfiZA, just such as men are now,” 

“ As recently as ten yeaia ago/ he points out, “ whenever a 
slruU was found in a peat-bog, or in pile dwellings, or in ancient 
caves, people &ncied they saw in it a wonderful token of an 
inferior sCate, still quite undeveloped, They smelt out the 
very scent of the ape; only this hes continuclly been more 
and more lost The old troglodytes, pile-villagers, and 
people, prove to he qviite a respectable society. They have 
hoods so large that many a living person would be only too 
happy to possess such.” 

He teUs via that " Our French neighboun, indeed, have 
warned ns against inferring too much from these big heads. 
It may have been that their contents were not merely nerve' 
substance, but that tho ancient brains may have had more 
interstitial tissue than is now usual, and that, in spite of the 
else of the brain, their nerr^substonce may have remained at 
a lower stage of development” But, with reference to this 
he adds, "This is but the sort of familiar talk which is 
brought in as a kind of prop for weak minds. On the whole, 
we must really acknowledge that there is a complete absence 
of ai^ fossil type of a lower stage in the development of 
man. Nay, if we gather together the whole sum of the fossil 
men hitherto known, and put them parallel with those of the 
present time, we can decidedly pronounce that there are 
among living men a much greater niunber of individuals who 
show a relatively inferior type than there are among the 
fosails known up to thin time.” 

It may be accepted, therefore, as certain that we have not 
yet succeeded in obtaining any evidence that man*e mental 
capodtyor bodily fbnn has actually been favourably infiu- 
enced by evolution. The skulls and brains of the fossil man, 
that is, of the earliest man we know anything about, appear 
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to have been es good aa, if not bett«r than, the ebdla and 
hraina of tbe lateefi, brionpng to individoob living in tUo 
biglieat state of civilisation. 


It appoars to me to be very necosaary, in examiuing Uiis 
qutttioo, not only to bear in mind (bat all aoeioUoe of man 
reach and keep their dvilieation onder the leaderehip of a 
strong and ctUtuied few, but also to keep in view the necea* 
sary sequence that the great bulk of highly oiviliBed sodstiee 
is made up of the eomparatively weak and uncultured. It 
U probable, indeed, that the proportion of the weak and uji« 
cultured is greater in high oiviliaatioos than in civilisations of 
an inferior ^pe, and 1 think it maybe accepted as more tlion 
probable that tbe range between tbe beet minds end the worst 
minds is greater in high than it is in low civilisations. 

Wo have tbe means of roughly estimating Che proportion 
of the oultured to tbe unonltufed in such a civilisation as our 
own. For instancei Scotland as a whole, it is found 
that very nearly a third of our population livee in houses of 
one room. Much more than two4hirds, vis. 00*54 per cent, of 
our population, live in houses of one or two rooms, while 8211 
per ceat live in bouses of throe rooms snd undar; and if wo 
reckon all the persons living in houses of ono, two. three, or 
four rootas, it is seen that S8'06 percent of the populsdon live 
in ffuch housea Few, if any, of this class of tbe population, 
who inhabit such houses, pay natioDal taxes; so that from tbe 
above itatement it may be inferred genertUy that the remain- 
ir^ 11*05 per cent of the population constitute tbe wealth and 
support of the country, while the 68*06 per cent constitute 
tbe artisan, labouring. axKl pauper clasa" ^lese are not my 
woxda, but those of the B^pstnr-GenereL^ 

If then only 11 or 12 per cent go to make op the wealth 
and support of the country, it may fairly be inferred that a 
' Kjbth C«Miia, Scot p. XBiii 
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not rnoch hig^gr pocentage makea ap the culture of the 
country. 

Id Edinbuigh ve hAv^in nrand nmobert, 33 per cent of the 
population livtog in houee of one lOom, 30 por cent living 
in lioosee of two roome, 11 per cent living in houses of three 
rooms, 7 por oeut living in houses of four rooms, aud ouly 19 
l^v coiit Uviug in Itousue of jnoro Uim four rooms. 

Tlio oonesjunding iiguree fur GlAsgov are;—41 por coiit 
in liouscs of one room, 37 per cant in Iurlios of two roosu. 
11 per cent in house* of threo rooms, 3 per cent in house* of 
four rooms, and only 8 per cent in hoosee of ell dsee shore 
four room 

It by no means follows from such feds as thme that we 
do not often find greet iatellectuad power, and occasionally 
much onltnre, among people ooonpTiog reiy small bouses. 
Ko one knows better thon mTtelf that these things do present 
themselves {and the knowledga and the fact conform to my 
whole argntnent); but naveithaleaa the facta wbkh I have just 
stated may bo rc^anlod as fuTnisbing a subatantiady correct 
indication of the breadth of onr b^her onltnro. 

If we pick out of the population of Lanarkshire the 7 
or S per cent who live in bouses of more than four rooms, or 
even, to make the suppoeition more impressive the 9 or 10 
per cent wIm live in houass of more then three rooms, we 
should still leave in the county little eboxt of 700,000 people. 
The density of the population, indeed, would ecaredy be 
ofibeted. 

Or. if we take out of the of Glasgow every person, 
whose name is in tbs Foetal Diieotory, even if the else and 
scope of the Directory were doubled, the population of the 
dty would not be very materially influenoed But tha infiu- 
ence on the character of the population would be inconoeivable, 
AU clei^ymen, doctoia, lawyers, architeete, artiste, engineers, 
buildere, schoolmasters, baokera, maaufaeburen. merchants. 
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abopii9$peT6, nml, m ttUition to tbeae, idl persons of nny 
corrosiMuulmg ooea;«(aon or iu any simOAr social position* 
‘Would bo midJenly withdrawn wiUi idt tlicit culture, and |lc^ 
]\aps muoti of their woaltli. 

If Aiioli a tliii^ Impitcttcd to n notion it would full 
piocvs, oad tUcru would bo on end of tlio dvilisolMiii whi<d^ 
bolongod Co it Tbo onlcured would take all tludr culture 
with tliem, but tbey ooold noitlier Iooto nor take thdr dviliAn- 
tion, wbioh ie the posseMion of Che agpogato io its catiruty, 
and does not belong s^«iAtoly dehor to the section gdng or 
the section IcfU to every dviliaod sodeCy tboro imwt Itu tlio 
strong and tire wonk, t]» doror ainl tbe stupid* tbo culture*! 
and tbe ruicnltorod, but tliey all iliare in tlio etate of civil iM> 
lion aiKl benefit by it It belongs Co tltc society as a whole 
—uot to any ono dase, but to all classos in tbo cennhination. 


It will be uaefid, before leaving this part of ray subjuott briefly 
to stato tbe chief condnsious wliidi socto to have licon roaolieil. 
Tliey are 

1. Tliat man is net influenced by die law of naUmd 
Bclcctieu in tlio wny tlio bniCce aitL 

2. Tliat, in consecpsoDco of tliis, his Indily form aiul etruo 
taro and his meiibil capadQ' appear to coutinuo statiunary. 

3. That hs osc^iea the law of natural selection as tlic 
result of his own eseitioDB; be forms comlnnations to defeat 
tbe law, being ouly aUe to do so through co-q)cration aaid 
tbe division of labour. 

4. tHiat it Is as tbe outcome of the mental power with 
which man is endowed, that such pnrpoees are conedved and 
worked out by hcnum sodedM. 

5. That the most ancient man, of whom as yet we know 
anything, does not seem to have been inferior dthcr physically 
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or mtoUectuallf to tlie l&tost and moat liiglily civiJisad, aud 
tlxat tliare is no evidanoo that maa haa not bean vbat ws txovr 
saa him, over aiiiGo Ixo hod montal powon prompting him to 
form oombinndona to rosiat tlio law of uatund solaetiou^and 
ever alnco hia origin, if lie tiian bful tUoaa powom. 

Timt rvitnml aoloction being anccoagfiilly aot at doiiftnoo, 
and tho unfit aa woll na dio fit auwiviug to proj^xigntc, dino 
may follow conac(|noncoa of a kind oppoaod to tlioaa wliioh 
010 uaiially aoooptod oa tlio loaults of tlio lav in (jnostion. 

7. That civiliaatioo ia tlia outcome of tba war wliioh man 
in aooioty vogoa againat the lav of natnial saleotioD, and 
that the maaauTO of suoceea in the ftgUt ia tba measure of tba 
civilisation attained. 
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LECTURE IL 

(Slrr Offtwife 1871.) 

8. OAK TUB PROTtt Bt aVlUSKD T—4 CAN HAN IN TftOLAT/ON 
BE ClTIUSBb?—6. WUAT U TttX TOtT OE A OXVlLiaRB AHKh 
CIATION?—G. WSAt AlETUB KTBTS BT VUICII aVUJKATiriKK 
ARE BBACUED ? 

3. OSkB the Brut68 b€ Civiliadd? 

U It poanibls tliat Bn AModstion of \mtm ctm ptvsonfr n sUito 
of civilitttion? Buiaoll loya tliAt i( U iuiioeanilu,’ yiA 
Gvtry OM knows tJiBt tlioro ocoar among t>];o Jover finimRlft 
ywy renarkablo uid laigo aaaoeiationi, in which botii co- 
opatfttton and diTiaioo of lahour afpcar, and that groat works 
are tlius accomplialiod, far ho^id what could )iavo ligou no* 
eomplished hy any indlvifluod member of Uic oitsoei&tiou. At 
ftist eight Cbie certainly wears somo of the anjiceU of a Htnto 
of civiliaation, but it is found on axAUiiuatinn limt the true 
state of iho oasa does not at ficst sight diaclosu iCsulf. 

Perhaps the insect world funisluia tho boat illustrations 
of these assooiatioiis. ^le socwtice formed by beos snd ants 
are familiar to ereiy one, and it wilt be sufTidcnt to show in 
regard to them how it happens to be really an innconnicy* 
to speak of the co-opention and divisiou of labour in the 
essocia^ons which they form, as of the same nature as the 
cO'Operation and divisioB of labour in societies of 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has made tins very plain. In the 
‘ 9 i>dLt ?qL il p a 
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cose of 1)^ ud uita, for ingtMoe, b« points out tLat there 
fkre structnnl differenctt hetwsen Uwoe indiTiduels of the 
ofisooiAiion which perform one land of worh, end those which 
perform another, end Che seeming diviam of Z&bour is the 
outcome of these stnictnrti differenoeSj and not e voluntoiy 
nntlortAking» ^ ^ allotment of pezta of e work to 

covtuin mottihcre of e society, all the memben of which Imvo 
tlio susM BtmcUue and the saino instincu uvX fiuwtions. In 
A ptKiiAy of loos, all tbo nembore ere bom of one mothor, but 
tlioy ore not oil ■tructureUy the same, and they have, ccniO' 
^neutly, difiereot iostineU and fanotiaa, that is, there are 
among them, as among ants, ** different of individuals 

BtruotntnUy adapted to different fonetionn*’ Kr. Spencer, 
spcAkiag of social ioaoets, says :—** luitsad of two kinds of iu* 
dividnals descending from the same parenCa,'* as bappons in tlie 
OAM of maii, there are ** aevoral lands of individvalj deeoend* 
ing from tlio same iiareota.** 

Tlie perforuumcc of different kinds oflaboni by individuals 
of n cutniuiiui^ thus diversely constnoted cannot be regarded 
AS synonyinoua with what is known as the diviskm of labour 
in societies of men. And it follows that thoeo seaming avid- 
onc« of civilissticn, namely, cooperation and Che division of 
labour, which preenit themaelvea in oommoniciei of insocts, 
have no stnet relatiacislup to the eane things, when they 
occur in communis of men. 

^ere is more difficulty, as Ifr. Spencer pemts out, in 
showing that the reoegniboo of propiietoxship, the orderly 
action, and tbo ptmiahmenl of offendera, which such gregarious 
birds as the rook are eaid to display, is not, in a small measure, 
the analogue of what happens in societies of men. The dlifi* 
culty increasee when we attempt to explain neb great works 

' Htfbdrt Spoaew, M «litks, 1S77, p S. 

• Speaew, nL, p 7. 
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ns nro constructed soeietMS of besvcn^Trorks * ot n s^sG 
nnd complosi^ fir bejond uij that irould be possible ia 
tbs absence of miitoA cflbrt&''* 

Tln^ ukl siinilnf t b?n g» cortainlj oxbiliit somctliing like 
n kinsbip to states of dvilisfttiou, in ns fu as tlicy i^iponr to 
be unions wliicb mny intorfioo vitli Uio Iaw of ^mtnTol 
tion. Tbiou(^ the Ksnend co-operation they eccm to j(ivo to 
C})e weaker mombon of tbo eanmuuity a bettor dissiou of 
survival than they woobl liave, if oacU uulividital worv bat¬ 
tling for itself* aud if oopari of the wofk ou wliioU its oumfint 
aud ezUtsDeu depcml, wore porfomed by a united eirurt uf 
tlio sooie^ of wludi it is a mombor. 

It would be uosofo, Uovever, in tlio existing state of our 
knowledge* to aseumo Uiat the co-opention of bcavon in build¬ 
ing tbeii dnm has any object of this kind in view, or nuy such 
result And it would not be justifiabU to use such a Uiing 
as proof of the ooeunence of states ct civilisation among tbo 
brutes, because out undentandiog and interpTotaUon of tbo 
pbenomeoa may be wroog, and our obeervation of tliom in¬ 
accurate and incotoplote. 

While this is true, it is also tnio tliat tho oxfstenoo of 
satisfiiotory evidence of states of civilisatioQ among (lie lautus 
would not aJTbct my views as to wliat constilutoa tlio true 
nature of human dvilisalions. 

There exieU one striking and perliaps radical difTerenco 
between the seeming states of civilisation in societies of 
brutce and Urn civilisation of bnman aesociAtioos. It is 
tbk. In the babitodea of the lower animals there has been, 
so far as we know, neither progress nor change of any kind. 
If d^jliBotion occurs among them it is always and absolutely 
of one pattern and degree. Among men, on the <^er hand, 
it is not only of degrees and patterns which are utiemcly 
> SpaaeB C^okuc «f mul iowA*), 9 . oU., p. 4. 
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diffoKst, but it is (Uso, without cs&ss uid everTT^bere, uider* 
going cLango. Human civilisations ara high and low, wd 
botli high and low ore of ona kud or petbero bare and of 
aitotber tbero. Tbe/ are ^'ouug and old—“are founded, 
flouriali, and daoay “ All this is entirely different trwa the 
<^unal*oivilisatioiis of brute sociaCios. A hundred young 
buavoiB BOpmtod from tlxair parents and brought up in 
captivity, if set free, would prooood to build the very srune 
Mud cf dam which thoiv paroiiba bad built. 8ndi, at least, is 
the common boHef. TIuue would bo no approciablo dilToieoce 
either for the better or worso. It would bo the same as had 
been built by all preceding generations of beavers. At 
Bancroft says :—“ The bird builds its nest, tho bee its cell, the 
beavor its dam, with no more skill or elaboration to^ay than 
did the bird, or bee, or beaver primeval.''^ Their sphero of 
action is not known to alter or to enlarge. They do not unite 
in order to cioote for themselves wluit may bo called on 
artificial existence, witli a view to inoreued coinfoit or in* 
oroased safety, oi' improved welUbeiug of the grootost number. 
There is no evidence tlmt birds, and bees, and beavei'S do any* 
tiung ROW, which they h&ve not gone on doing <xujte as 
perfectly, ever since there wore bees, and birds, and bcavora. 


Tks question, however, of U )0 poesibility of brutes displaying 
a state of civilisation has not been fully auswered till we have 
seen liow the matter etands with tliose of tbom which ai’e in a 
state of domestication. It is easy to see how it may bo held 
that anitasJe can be civilisod, when the work is dons for them 
by When lie gives them a place in human societies, then 
perhaps they may be considered as eoteiiag on a state, which 
foom some pointe of view may foirly be regarded os a state of 
dvilisatioQ, though they do not themselves cw^qnire sud cannot 

^ BnAeroft, ep. eii., m 19 and 91. 
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of Uiemaelvs keep it It ia periteps &ot iucoiToei to eny that 
domestie animals toa a tme peii of hiuaoD nseociatioua, oiid 
it is certain (]iat in rc^rd to thm tho lav of oatnml 8«'1oe> 
tioR is defmto(L The teeocioiiuu provklue such aninude villi 
foml and shelter, vitli doctote and liosjiitalsj and ^iiondly 
with Buell tliinj^ as loud lo conbol Umtlav, an<l Iho tuiininls 
in rotum vorlc or oven die for tho osBochitiun. 

Hoasseau and others speak of dvUisatioii u a <lenaturtJij«i- 
tion. Wliether it is or is not Uiis, vlion it ooncoins nmii, it 
certainly voan that aspect os it is seen in die ense of tlio 
domestio aninuds. Tho ills it hrinf^ tluuii nro many—tho 
bleeaings and odvrutagos fov. Yet tliore is a sort of niei)Qct> 
Ability and dignity in t]«lr position, and aenue of Uien, when 
compered with thoir sovago follows, nay evo» be considered 
ns gooteel and fine maanerod They shoro iu Clio society’s 
Uboars. doing those ports of its work for whidi they aro hotter 
fitted than Uis hamao memben, to some of whom, in tlio 
division of laboor, is alloWod the task of supplying tliem with 
food, and combing and currying them. Tliey oro not. however, 
as aaimsls—as more horsos, or dogs, or oxen,—iupiovod hj 
this. On the contnry, and veiy emphsticnlly, tlwy ore iiijnroil 
Turn tliem out of tlie association, and in iJic stmg^o for 
existence on wliich they would tlion enter, tlicy would 
natuiaHy bo sclectod for death, as tho least fitted of their 
species to survive. The deon^hoimd, and wstoh^dog, and shcop- 
deg have differant qnalitua, which fit them for dUTerent posts 
in the division of labour; and Che thoioiigh>hred and tho 
dray-horse show respectively the qualities of speed esd 
strength, both of which are needed. AH each difibre&t qualities 
are eultivsted in domesfcie with a care much like that 

bestowed os the cnltivation of the qnalitiss needed in ca> 
penterB, or masons, or lawyers, or doctors. In fact, human 
members and brute members of these associations are treated 
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veiy lunch on tbo Bnme principle and ^th the game object, 
though the ends an obtained bjr means ishioh axe admittedly 
difTennt. In the hnman and bmte xnemben alike, thoee 
qualities an cultivated hy the aasocUtion which an for its 
gcuoral adviuitago, oven tbongli the cultivation of them may not 
Olid Co tlic well-being aud v^oar of the individuals in whom 
tlioy arc cultivAtod, and cveu though it may ho attcadod with 
1 iiuilHii ije mid crnelUoa That is tne of the hrute meuiben 
U cluax Kiid certain; but is it not also tree that the hiuaon mom* 
bora m induced in a Uiousand waja, or even forced by tbs ag* 
gregotes, to perform tasks or devote tbamsalves to oecupatiens, 
which are difficult, disagreeable, and dangerous, but which are 
thought necessaiy to the prosperity of the aggicgata t It may 
be well known that this invdves a sacriAce of many; but it 
is neverUielesi done, beoaoM the good of the greatest number, 
that ia the prooperity ^ the aggregate as a whole, is pro¬ 
moted by it. In early and low states of civilisation, neh saori- 
ficca of the hunum members are often great and by so means 
voluntary. As regards the iufiarior introduced into 

limnaa Msodatiuns, pertidpoting in s certain sonaa in their 
civilisation, and made subject to men’s selection instesd of 
natunl selecdcn, tbsie is, of cooree, stUI less volontamiass In 
tlieir co-operation, a still greater distegard of their individual 
woU-being, and a still greater readiness to sacrifice them. Tet 
it appeon that all that is tne of them, even of those of them 
wliose very huaincai it it to die for the good of the aggre¬ 
gate, is in a meosufe tme of the human membera, so thst the 
principle on which the treatment of both human and brute 
members rests is esaenCially the same—differing xatber in 
degree than in kind. 
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4. Oftn M^ n in leol&tion be ClTilised? 

I UAVS already and reiteotodly stated tlmt uo man la isolation 
cau beeomo civilised. Tliis mdcod is so plainly trau tlint it 
seems almc«t useless to dvoU on it. Yet it is ixeccawiiy to 
roolise it fully in order to comprdioad coROCtly Uxe uouvotho 
asscitioD, that uvilisatioiL can only imseot iUelf iu a com* 
muuity ot nadou. 

In the cose of an isolated man the impulse to ae<;uin a 
state of oivilisatioQ is sotiroly wanting and eanuot bo prceoot, 
becanse bo bos no ono to help and Umiq is ito ouo to Iwlp 
biffl, in bis war with ostoral selflcden. 

The isolated man would of eomss be influeiused in liis con¬ 
dition by his environmenta. They might render his struggle 
for existence a hard one» or they might make it oompan^voly 
easy. He would searob for fbvoaiabU suronndings. and Ins 
intoUigonce would help him in this search. Es wouhl un¬ 
dergo a certain odneation,—would ooxoire a certniu enltnro. 
His cuuuiDg would be dovdoped. and the sensoe of sight and 
hearing made more ocato by training In cliis way hu would 
he able to evert eome dangers, which his imtorally weak 
piiysioal coostitutioa would reader it unsafo to eucmiutor 
openly. The lower animals among which he lived would have 
similar aoquixemeuto and in his sin^handed struggle for 
existence be would have mainly to depend like them on hie 
brute strength and powers of endunoce. 

Ho would have no speech end no need of it. Whether be 
would have clothing wodld d^end on dicuffifftances. His tune 
would be chiefly spent m ssstrehu^ for things to eat. Yet 
this man-of<the*woods, this complete sange, whom 1 oseume 
to have been in isolation from childhood or early life, might 
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bo the sou of a Lord CL&Dcellor, and might bimself in oQior 
di’eiuxLfit&neea have become a Lord GhanooUor. However 
liigli }us moAtal capncitj, he would be and would remain a 
savage, till he jKrisbed in tlxo struggle for existence. He 
couH iiovov leach a state of civilisation while alone. He 
could only do this by hnding fellow-mon with whom he could 
coniUuu) to resist tlie law of uatunl selection. 

To what extojit would it fruo difTorcntly witli a uiuo, who 
buforo h)B isobition Itnd reooliod adult life, as the member of a 
Aoduty advoueod in oivilisaCiou, ond who hod even been a 
cultured and promineut member of that ossooiation t Let us 
suppose, for msttuoe, a young professional mac, fall of know- 
letlge, and with his intelleot and morali highly cultured, to be 
suddojily transported from a populous and highly'civilised 
country to a country without inhabitants. Ho would take 
his culture with lilm, but he could not take his state of 
oivUisAtioiu 

Thirty or forty yeois after, if he survived so long, we 
sliould probably And him prematurely old and broken down; 
going naked or clothed In skins; grubbing for roots or gatlier- 
iug sh(dl»flsb; perhaps living in A cave, and sleeping on a bed 
of dried loaves; probably with fire at his command; without 
pottery, unless of the rudest oharacter; with no metals; 
scarcely with implements of stone, certainly with none that 
were highly finished; and perhaps speaking with difficulty 
the lauguoge once familiar to him. His culture might not be 
wliuUy useless to him, but it would not be of much use. 
Iron and copper might be in abundance about him, but wbat 
could be do with them, though he might be well-informed as 
to tlieir value and uses ? The culture he had received was 
intended to fit him for acting oa one of an association, not for 
acting in isolation and helping himself in every reepeob A 
lower culture, havii^ perhaps lees of the cbaTocter of scholar- 
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s^ilp alxnit % migUt poeuUf have been more xuoful to luin in 
bia solitaOe than tJie apccinl or prpreaaional cnlturo ho h(ul 
recQivod. An nncnlCaied Uboueryfor ivatAnco, might liavo 
been better oCC 

Tliongii eUn poeuiming bia onltnie, be would linvo eniu«oil 
completol/ to live in a BtaCo of uviliaatiuiL CiilLuro in not 
civilisation. If it were we abould have in ovur^ company m 
many d^Teoe and hinds of dvdiaation as thoro tire ^wraoiia in 
the company, vliite in reality tlie wlmle eompany Rtaiid ua 
the SAino lovel as rogerds their state of oiviluntheL IndU 
vidnals umy be Idglily enlturod in various or in spcvinl diiuo- 
tions i but, QB lodivtduals, tlioy are uot) anil cannot be civil mhI. 
Oivilisation only affects nggiegntoa, and can only ajijxiar in 
eocietlw of meiMO (nbas, tliat is, or states, or naticna As 
Ilancioft says, ** it is soinetlung tbet lies between iiiun and 
not vitJdn them.'*' It is not an attribnte of the inlividiiul. 
Culture, on the other hand, is a strictly peteoual posscesion. 

It is almost unaeccesary to point ont that tliose viows are 
in no vray effected by onr ficiding it tlm bnsinose aiwl iiitoroet 
of a bighly-civiltsod osaooiaUon to cultivate in indiviiliuvl 
meinbcm the aequisitioJi of tlioM dinerent arts oimI kinds of 
knowludgo wbiob may bo serviceable in tlie JuainUnuinoo ojhI 
fuithemace of its dviliscd condition^wliicli may add to the 
material comforts and prosperity, or to tlio cujoymonts and 
pleasores of the aggr^te. 

Associatioa thus appears to be the very first refinisite of 
tbat action the font of which we recognise as a state of civil* 
isation. No soeb state ever bss birth till men meet with 
men, and band b^etho for mutusi help or protectioo. It is 
the ofbpring of banding together, and is a quality of tlie whole 
socie^ so formed. It is not a quality of the individuals com- 
' Booeft, ^ p. SS. 
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poaiog die aociety, and ia " cot transinittabld hy geaeraticui 
tbrtnigli individuals" It Ijeboga to tlio whole ftseociatioo, 
and does not go with the individual member when ho leaves 
it So long as he remaiDS in the association he must possess 
its civilisation and poitioipate in its advantages. 'When he 
Ictkvos it, on die oUier lumd, he oonnot udce its state of oivi- 
liaaltun with him,— diougU of coutss he con toko liis culture, 
wliioh, ns I have said, is a pereonol possession. 
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5. What is the Unit of a Civilised ABSociation ? 

It u (IcsiraUo &t thia atogQ to ask vhat cuiKtitutOft the in> 
dividual or the uiufc in a dviliaed OMoeiotbiL I have hititeitr) 
used tiio vord ioiliridaiJ in i\s evremon 00000-^ mt in, lui 
raoooiog $> oiuglo poiKm, vliethor man, voinon, or duld. IhiL 
it appoon to lue that tirt truo unit ot the aasoei&tioii vhicli 
VO ore ftudxing ia tbo faioily. 

Civiliootion could not pOioLl/ occur in AOBOciAtionA tmi» 
Bitting exclnoivclj of men. or excloaively of >voujo», or oxoln* 
dvely of olindren. Tlwoe, indeed* vnratd not cMttituto Itunum 
eooietitf. Tliey vouM be only eocietieB of scocioot of man¬ 
kind, end the correct way of naming tliom vonld bo oesocia- 
tione of Hie mole form ot man, the female form of man, and 
the immature or * nentnl ” form of man. Malee and foinalcH 
together conetitnfio Tnankind. Noitlior moo nor womoii 
separately do so. And lince chOdren. vbotbor bom or uu- 
bom. aro really e port of their parente eo loag as tlioy dopond 
^ nurture on their parents, it seems clear tliat Uiey must 
go vich them. 

It thus appears that assoeUtions or societioe of men, 
whether in high or low states of civdrisf.ioD, are mode up of 
fjunilies. This view derives suppovt from the &ct that when 
they broek up, Ch^ break np into femiliee. Tlie ancient 
eSmiSi, or dty, or state, was, in the meet literal sense, on 
association of fismiUea It is true the family of tlie Bocion 
Ovnias was larger than the family I speak of, since it included 
childien of all ages, bat, in doing this, it become more tbao 
the unit, since the adult children night and ^ould be parti 
of other families forming other nnita 

A Civilaa, ixideed, wae simply a nuion of families for pviv 
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poass of defence end eigressicn. IVLen fomiliee fomed an 
Association with t^eee objects, they fonned a CwUat and 
became a ciiy jaopk, or a civilised people, as distinguished 
from a eavngo people* or people of the woods, as the word 
savoge (silvo^o) mdsm.^ 

Ko doubt tikis view of the social nnit foils to take into 
account adult men and women who liave not entered into 
fonkily Tobitioua Skiob persons are praotically numorous in 
liunian usooiaUous* and their position is often important and 
pTominsnt. But in the ideal eociely they do not appear* and 
if in any sooie^ they become the mejority, the docleosion of 
that society is, of coone* inevitable. 

Tlie importance of considerlug tho nnit of civilised human 
societies as the fhmily, in the sense I here given to the family, 
liee oliieiiy in this, that tlkere are rolstions between parents 
and iinmatnre ohildien, depending on laws of nature, with 
which tlio aesoeiation oannot intorfore witliont endangering 
its prosperity. To tikis suhgect I shall liave occssion to refer, 
when I epoak of the causes of decline in high civilisations 

’ lu oM Scotch dooutaiDt*, vrhea thw m in English, bsihoTtoiii sre 
ssllsO '‘wild moa ef tha woods," and wkaii tlMy sra la ^*heuiuM 
sylveabw." 
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6. Wliat are the Steps by wbich OivilisationB 
are reached? 

I HATR amvecl at that iiomt n(»w vhcu I ciin piopi^rly luul 
ailvantAgooiuly Dotico eonie ot tbo nioro hnporUuit fuKury 
which coutnbnie to tlio hogotUsf? of itaua of oivili«it\mi;rmiI 
some of ttepe hy which e high ciTiliaatios ia loecl^od. 

Tbo first combiiutime of non ore proboUy foniioi) fni* 
tho purpoftt of war. Tbceo purpowi szo, on tbo ono sido, the 
proCocCion of life and pioperty* UMtii, the prevention of zuunlor 
and robbery; aod, on tlio other nde, t]» taking of hfo and 
property, that ie» the perpebation of murder and robbery, 
hfen are moved to oombiiia to obtain advontagea and riglita U' 
which are conibrred by might They unite to protect wliat 
they have got—thtir livea and property; and to take IVoin 
others what they have got^thair lim and property. Out 
of evil, as well ae good, eiv3iaationa thua appear to spring.^ 

Men unite to make tbemaclvci atrong in tho struggle for 
existeDce. Tltey know thet they am overcome in coiiibiim* 
tion witeta they woold poriali as iiulividools, lunl tliciuTom 
they combine. They tbnn societies to defeat a law gf untnre; 
and to make war on their fellow^ercaturos seems to be nn inovit* 
able part of tbii contention with nature. At first sight nothing 
but wickedness thus preseoa itself as the starting'poiiit of 
dvilisation; but a second look discovers good ea well as evil 
in civilisation from its very birth. For we see in it 

ftOQL the outset an effort to secure the greatest good of the 
greatest Dumber. In societies as they start tliare are no 
classes or class prirH^ea. ^ese societies are cooUDOnwealtbs, 
and the wars waged them are really for the general good. 

^ 8 m BuKToft. 4^ eiL, voL B. p. as. 
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If a tribe occnpiee a couQti7 rich ia game and aboimdiDg in 
edible plaots, tlmt tribe figbce Co hold it against another tribe 
fightizxg to get it. The object of each cribe is Co secure con- 
diriooe of life whioh will make the struggle for emtence as 
light as possible to aU within it—which will mahe it easj 
for all to obtain food, clothing, and shelter. Selhshness, of 
oouisc, may be said to show itself on the part of the defencler, 
os well es on the part of tlie i^grcssor, for the one wishes to 
keep and Cho other to gda an advantage; but both act for 
the general weal of the respective associations. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the roads travelled 
by a savage society, emerging frion its savagery or paasiog 
from a very low to a higher civilisatioD, are essentially differ* 
exit from the roads which highly civilised societies travel in 
maintaining their civilisations War does not cease where 
civilisatioii is ripe, nor are its purposes changed. It may 
no longer be condacted in what is called a rude and barbar¬ 
ous way. It may even he exalted into a science. Its respect- 
abihty may be influenced by speaking of a raid as a campaign, 
and by other such uses of language. Its weapons may show 
greater alnl! m contrivance and greater beanty of finish. 
But evil does not cease to be evil though it be spoken of 
In mild and polished phrases; and, in one sense, it matteis 
little whether men go into battle with stone axes, hrousa 
swords, or iron guns. Are not the promptings to war still 
the same, and do not its spirit and its issues remain nnebaaged t 
Do savages never fight for their &ith and their homes ? On 
the other band, do men in a state of high civilisation never 
fight for revenge or aggrandisement ? Is the business of war 
less bloody and cruel because the sword or the .bullet takes 
the place of the tomahawk? In whet Hee the diffeience 
between striking down a foe with a stone hammer, cutting 
him down with a bronae sword, or shootang him down with a 
ri£e ? Does the biutality of war depend on the ignorance 

0 
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aboTTii in tlie contrivance of its mstnunents ? Science las im- 
proved tii6 weepoos of war, lat wlat bleeaiDga fiow from this ? 
lifts liamfin nature leen elevated hj the contrivance of 
breech-loaders ? Coes tlie making of a giant gun oonstituto 
progress in a people's worth ? Doe war really become lee 
hoiTible and cruel, when tbero axe international rule for 
conducting it as if it were a game of cricket or football— 
when some thir^ ore decided to be fair and others to be 
unMr, as, for instance, that it is eliowable to kdll by ekploeive 
bombs or explosive torpedoes, but not by explosive bullets 
—when nico points of etiquette west-endlam axa intren 
duecd into it by the shoddy philanthropy of a gmeral con¬ 
vention ? Is the ferocity of war—are its horrors and cruelties 
—really lessened by shifts like these 1 Is not the bloody 
business essentially the same in its nature, and the same too 
in its purposes, in tha hands of men who lay ambusiree and 
carry off scalps as trophias, as it is in the bands of men who 
blow up forts by secret T"iT>ipg or ships by skulking tor¬ 
pedoes t We have dropped into a way of talking of cmiistd 
wtr/ore, as if it meant something different from—something 
more than—a warfare between consolidated states with great 
resources as distinguished ffom a warfare between 
states, loosely held together and with limited resources of 
weapons and men. But what more than this, does it really 
mean? Do we not delude ourselves wlien we think that 
we really believe that, in a so-called civilised warfare, 
humanity and benevolence t ake the place of eelhshness and 
cruelty ? Ought we not to recognise m war one of the many 
threads which nin all through our high dvilisation and con¬ 
nect it with that savagery of which we proudly but ignorantly 
boast that we bear no trace? le war a ttanaaorion into 
which a high civilisation or a bigb culture can ever introduce 
love and mercy ? Does it not rather seem to be the outcome 
of something persistant in man, whether he is cultured or 
uncultured—civilised or uncivilise<l ? 
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Otmor the eerlieet fruitt of the weia, oat of which ciTiJisa- 
tioM spring, woold be the notion of property. Things which 
had been gained os made wiUr a view to the comfort and 
security of (he aggregate, would be felt to be ite property. 
There wonld toon follow the no^n of private or personal 
ownership—at first of comae oolj in reference to those things 
which were of the nature of morablea In regard to land, 
tlis idea of a pereonal ownership would arise more alcwty 

Perbape, indeed, there is neva. even in the highest cml- 
isatiozu, a personal ownenhip of land which is as complete, 
for example, u the personal ownenhip of a knife or a spade— 
the aggregate 4lwa;a retaining some direct or iodire^ interest 
in, and control over, land u a poesessicm. A very conaidsr- 
able advancement was made u the Roman rirfliiation before 
aQ 7 famtty eovld sell ica land. For a long period the land 
was the prapertj of the familf, only in (be eenae that it 
could not be taken from it It was not property whioh the 
family could give away or sail The land of a family, though 
immediately its own, belonged remotely to the aggregate, and 
neither (be aggregate nor the &inily coold alienate os sell it 

The property of the aggr^ate, namely, its fields and 
himtmg«gioandit would be beld by the ' right of might,—the 
tribe as a whole dmng battle fbr it gainst tobben ftom 
without But tbs recognidoD of a personal propristozaliip, 
say in a tomahawk, would soon lead to Iaws overriding the 
' light of might ’ within the association, and giving in its stead 
a legal right Men would combine primarily to reaistattaoks 
from without—or rather Ibr puipoeee of aggression as well 
as defence—and it would be a natural outoome of tbia band' 
ing tc^^ether, that, within tbs asaociatvm, the w^k should 
be protected sgainst the strong and the good againet the bad. 
All—both the weak and (he atnag—as slementa of the 
association, would have their uses, and it would soon be felt 
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that there coeJcl be bo true co-operation and division of 
lAbour without a respect for (he rights of peisonal property 
being enforceil, under Itulea or Xaws, by tiie aggregate. 


Such progress as that ^ust noticed is always due to lenders, 
tliat is, to the men of sbongest intellect and force of clmractor 
in the r^sociatloii. In all young sodetiee these men would be 
brought to the front by war, and in eJI probability the qualities 
which would chiefly characterise them wcidd be personal 
prowess and courage. Tbe multitudes would follow him who 
had shown tbe least fear and bad killed most of the common 
enemy. Such a man, however, wonld not probably be inferior 
to his followers in mental capacity. On tlie contrary, the 
likelihood is that he would be supenor; for men of courage 
and bodily vigour are not usually found among the feeble¬ 
minded. Though such leaders, therefore, might gain their 
position primarily as the result of their physical strength and 
fearless character, it would practically happen that they 
would gener^y overtop their fellows also in mental and moral 
power. They would thus be the best zxren in tho society to 
direct its operations in the struggle fbr existence—to resist 
tlie attacks of enemies whether human or brute; to secui^o 
abundant supplies of food; to discover the best hunting- 
grounds ; to devise w^ of killing game; to make cleaiancea 
and choose sites for villages; to invent weapons, tools, and 
domestic utensils; to suggest the doxnestication of animals 
and the cultivation of plants—to guide the association, in 
short, into a higher state of civilisation. 

It is true that much of the progress so made would not be 
taken as the result of independent discoveries or inventions, 
but would be the outcome of communications by one society 
to another. Our knowledge of what is happening and of 
what has happened within the period of history leads clearly 
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to this coccluaion. Tho Indians of Korth Amarioa, 
foT exunplo, have now many dozneetio aniznala, bnt they 
recoiled them from ui within a century or two of the 
preeent tune. They have gtma and gunpowder too, as, in¬ 
deed, have eav^ races in many parts of the world, not, 
however, os the result of Inveutiona or discoveries made by 
themselves, but as the result of communication with people 
in a difCerent, and generally in a higher, state of civilisation 
and culture. 

Notwithstanding this, such leaders would still he the 
authors of progress. Though they might not be inventors 
themselvea, they would prove the ready appreciators of the 
value of the inventiooe communicated to them hy others. 


It does not follow that such leaders as I have been speakiDg 
of would not be unscrupulous, cruel, and tyrannical. They 
would assuredly be despots, for the government of every early 
civilisation most, and perhaps ought to be, a despotism. Ban¬ 
croft poinu out that though despotism is an evil, it is, in 
certain states of society, as essential to progress as any good,” 
and he reminds us that many other things appear as aids to 
progress at certain of its stages, which at other stages fbm the 
greatest drags on it.^ Leaders of infant societies grow out of 
wars, and war and despotism am insepamble< Even when 
constitutional government has been reached, war entails a 
partial despotism.' How else do we ejplain such thuigs as 
stsCtf of siege and martial law ? The leaders, therefore, of 
whom I speak here, would certeinly be despots—with the 
virtues posaihly of courage snd chivalry; and they would 
almost certainly be cruel in enforcing discipline and obe¬ 
dience, and in exacting reverence. 

‘ BanCTpft, op, eU^ tqL U. p. 3S ndp. 61. 
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It is oftcii referred to os e maiTel that a passionate un' 
tamed tiibe of savnges should render obedience and homage 
to their leader with so much submissiveness as tJie^ do- 
even giving Life up mueeistingly at bis caprice or for his 
pleasure. Tliis cannot be saUsCoctorily e:cplaiiied by the dieod 
tliey have of him as a man—inspired by his feats of strength 
and by his fearlessness and daring, There must be some- 
thing more than this, and ail the accounts we have of savage 
socioties seem to show that superstitions feelings are at its 
root ** The strongest and most cunning of the tribe, he upon 
whom leodevship naturally falls, comes to be regarded as 
specially favoured of the gods," and as possessed of super- 
uatiuul power. ^ This is neither difficult to understand nor 
wonderful, for is tlicre not a divinity hedging kingship in the 
very highest stetes of society as well as in the rudest ? 

Wherever it occurs, sneh a snpeistition is nothing but a 
form of worship, a manifesta^n of the natural cultus which 
is a pert of man^s* constitution, and which appears in every 
state of culture and civilisation. And it would be unfair to 
conclude that, as a mere intdlectual effort, there is more diffi¬ 
culty in accep^g a boliof like that to which 1 have referred, 
than there is in accepting many beliefs which prevail in the 
hJgliest civilisations. No one, I think, will dispute this, who 
gives the matter conaldaiation. 


Mak, as I have sold, is moved to combine in order to obtain 
and secure advantages and comforts. Hunger is hard to bear, 
and he wants to moke gnre of food. Cold kills 

and he must have clothing and shelter. He is ready Co 
struggle fbr these and otbar like ends, but he can do little 
alone. Therefore he fbms combinations in wliich all shall 
labour together. 


‘ B«noroft, eit., toL iL p. 06. 
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The first object of Bucb & eombmation is to scouts for all 
who foim it the absolute necessities of existence. But 
labour soon brings more than this ; the fruits and ralue of 
labour begin to be appreciated, and a more complete co¬ 
operation springs up. Manufacturing and trading increase. 
The diTieicn of labour ie developed, and the resulting com¬ 
forts are multiplied to each. Men are no longer dependent 
on tbe chase for a supply of food, nor is each one obliged to 
till hxs own field. The malcer of ’weapons and tools can 
buy with these thii^ the fish, the game, and (he com he 
needs. There is something difierent now fixim a daily struggle 
for daily necessities. We^th and property begin to be aeon* 
mulcted, and their possessors can secure the necessaries of 
life without beiz^ obliged to work for them. They can get 
others to do the work, and thus ie reached that most im* 
portant of all steps in the history of (he march of civilisa- 
tion->the possession of leisure. Till tide state is reached 
there are no opportunities for intellectual culture. As Ban¬ 
croft admirably puts it, '* the mind must be cdlowed some 
rspite from its attendance on tbe body, before culture can 
commence.*'* The nnportance of this is not seen merely in a 
‘wider general oulture within the assodation, ^irough (be 
greeter general leisure which comes of a greater general pros¬ 
perity and wealth; its importance is, perhaps, more strongly 
seen in the opportunity which arises for the development of 
an entirely new class of workers—men devoted to the acqui¬ 
sition of knowledge to be used eventually for the general 
advantage. When a society haa arrived at such a point in 
its civiJisation as to render laboizrers of this class even pos¬ 
sible—still more, if a point has been reached when the socie^ 
sees and acknowledges it to be for its goed to give positive 
encouragement to the growtlt of such a class—then we may 
properly cease to follow the steps by which its civilisation 
* fiueroft> cj). oX, vdI 11 p 43 ttd p. 
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vill grcnv. The eas 7 attainmant of further ad\'aiiCQmeiits is 
plain. 


It bas been sbowu that out of evil good appears to eomo, and 
that in tlie good itself when reached there remaius much evil 
Upon the ver^ surface of the highest civilisations manj* 
things appear which are also to bo seen in the lowest. Tl\c 
features, indeed, both good and bad, which are common to the 
highest and to the lowest, are muneroue and important. 

I not occupy time by asldng whether civilisation is 
a blessing or a curse—whether man in a state of civOisation 
is happier than wild and unfettered.^ But there arc 
some good reasons for thinking with Banero^ tl^at " civxlxsa> 
cion has its vices as well as its viitnes—savagism Its advan- 
tages as w^ as its demerits" and that while " the evils of 
savagism are not so great as we imagine, its pleasures are 
more than we are opt to thinlc.*' ^ 

If some of the hast qualities of the highly-civilised 
are to ho detected in the savage, aud some of the worst 
quolides of the savage in the highly civilised—if there axe 
good things eommon to both and evil thbgs common to both 
—if the two conditions are mere degrees of each other—if the 
same human nature appears in both states—if these things 
are true, then perhaps there msy also be some truth in the 
sajing that “ civilisation is as much the natural state of man 
as savt^iaDL" 


> BAserofk, eiL, toI. iL p. 94, 
* iWi, ToL iL p. S7. 
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LECTURE HI. 

T. CAN GlVTtlSAnOS B® LOST, AND IS THS BAYAGB IN A STATS 

OP DBaSABATION ? — 8. DO MEN B X STATE OP HIGH 

aviuaxTioN snow any desjrb to rkurn to a euder 

AN^ SIMPLER UPS? 

7. Can CiTUisation "be Lost, and is the Sav’a^ 
in a Stats of Ddgradation ? 

It is uaiTeisaily admitted tliat a oation nay pass out of a 
state of savagely—in otlier wrds, out of a low state of cul' 
tuxe and oivilisacion—into a state of high civilisation. Wb 
ourselves fnroisli on Ulustntiocu Loss than two tbousacd 
years ago we were berbcnians, and now we boast that nowhere 
in the world is there a civilisation more advanced than ours. 

le it possible that we shall ever lose it ? Is dviliaation a 
thing which is maintained by an effort, as well as acquired 
by an effort 1 Do oivilisatiocs become old and decrepit^ and 
die out by a reversion to the savagery out of which they 
emeiged? Are there any outgrowths of civilisation which 
tend to destroy its vigour ? Are there any seeds of disease 
bred within itself t In the world, as a whole, are the centres 
of civilisation permanent, or axe they for ever shifting ? These 
are intereeting and important questions, which I aball now 
make an effort to answer, 


The tendency to go on for ever becoming something better 
and nobler dose not exhibit itself in the history of man, so 
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far as we know It. Some of tlie advocatee of the doctnne of 
erolatlon hold that the esietence of sooh an lutrmsic ten¬ 
dency in everything is an iucorrect conception of the doettine. 
Wo aro told, for instance, by Heiheit Spencer, that " though, 
taking the entire assemblage of societies, evolution may be 
lu^d inevitahle as an ultimate efteot of tho co'operating factors, 
intrinsic and extrinsic, acting on them all through indefinite 
periods of time; yet it cannot be held iuevitable in each par¬ 
ticular society, or even probable. A social orgamsiQ, like an 
Individual organism, uodeigoes modifestions until it conies 
into ei^uilibriiun with environing eonditiona; and tliereupon 
continues without further change of sCructoie. When the 
conditions are clianged meteorologically, or geok^cally, or by 
alterations in the Hora and Fauna, or by migration con¬ 
sequent on pressure of popidation, or by flight before usoip- 
ing iacoa,“ or by other aueb. things, than “some change of 
social stniotnre is entiled. But this change doss not 
necessarily Imply advance. Often it is towards neither a 
higher nor a lower structore. Where the habitat entails 
modes of life that are inferior, some degtadi^ioii results. 
Only occasionally is the new combinaticn of factors auoh as 
to cause a change constituting a step in social evolution, and 
initiating a social type which spreads and supplants inferior 
socisl types. For with these snper-oigaDio aggregates, as 
with the organic aggregates, progression in some produces 
retrogression in othsrs: the more evolved societies drive the 
lees-evolved societies into unfavourable habitats; and so 
entail on them decrease of size or deesay of structure." ^ 

What Mr. Spencer here says appears to me to divide 
itself into these two things:—First, Taking aH the human 
socieCiee of the world together, evolution is inevitahle—in 
other words, the going on for ever becomiiig something nobler 
and better must occur in the assembh^ of societies as a 
< 6p«aMr, cj». eit., p. 107, S. 
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wliold, Second, Ko sucli tesult is ineritabU or even probable 
as regards each p&rtioular sooie^; it imdeigoee change, -when 
the environments chsu^e, but that change will only occasion* 
ally be a change for the better^it will often be towards 
sometlilng lower, not towards somethir^ higher. 

The first of these, that relating to the inevitable appear¬ 
ance of evolution in tho mass of hiusan societies, scarcely 
claims to be more than a speculatian. The second, however, 
that relating to particular societies, may bo said to rest on 
actnol observation or trustworthy recorda Indeed, os obser¬ 
vation. and research widen, the fuller and wider is the infor- 
mation we possess about these lapses from a higher to a lower 
condition. Mr. Spencer writes of them thus Egyptians, 
Babylonians, Aseydans, Fhcenicians, Persians, Jews, Gieehs, 
Bomans—it needs but to name these to be ramindsd that 
toany large and highly-evolved sodeCiea have either dis¬ 
appeared, or have dwindled to hubaious hordes, or have beso 
long pasting through slow decay. Buins show us that in 
Java there emsted in the past a mote developed society than 
emsts now; and the Uke is shown by ruins in Cambodia. 
Fern and Mexico were onoe the seats of societies large and 
elaborately organised, that have been disorganised by con- 
queet; had where the cities of Central America once contained 
great popniations carrying on various industries and arts, 
there are now but scattered tribes of savages.” “ Unquestion¬ 
ably,” he adds, “causes like those which produced these 
retrogreetions have been at work during the whole penod of 
human eadstenoe. Always there have been cosmical and 
tarreetrial bhanges going on, whittii, bettering some habitspts, 
have made others worse; always there have been over popu¬ 
lations, spreadings of tribes, conficts with other tribes, and 
escape of the defeated into locsJitiee un£t for such advanced 
social life as they had reached; always, where evolution has 
been usinterfered with extemelly, there have been those decays 
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uid dissolutioiis vbicL coiz^lete the oyole of soci&l obaog^s. 
HiAi supplnntiiig of iftco by raoo, and thrusting into coTners 
suck infioior races as are not exterminated, vkkk is sow going 
on so octiyely, and wliich lias been going on from the earliest 
recorded times, must have been ever going on. And tlie iiDpli* 
cation is that remnants of inferior raoes, toldng rcAigc in in* 
olomont, barren, or otherwise un£t regions, have retrogiuded.”^ 

I think, thereforo, that we may safely accept the ocou]> 
renee of retrogressions as a reality, and the theory of a imi- 
reraal pregression as untenable. If this be so, it seems to 
follow that there is no adequate wamnt for the notion that 
^e lowest eating savsgeiy has alwajs or necessarily been as 
low as we find it Mr. Spencer says that there are reasons 
for “ suspecting that existing men of the lowest types, forming 
social groups of the simplest kinds, do not exemplify men as 
they origioAlly were. Probably moat of them, if not all of 
them, had ancestors in higher states; and among their belieis 
remain, some which were evolved during those higher states.*' 
He thinks that " the tribes now known as lowest must exhibit 
some social phenomena which are due, not to causes now 
operating, but to causes that operated during past social states 
higlier than the present, ^lis & priori conclusion baimon- 
ises with the fkete and, indeed, ie auggested by facts that are 
otherwise inexplicable." ^ The degraded Bushmen of Auatralia 
furnish Mr. Spencer with his illustration of this. He points 
out that these savages, divided into tribes wandering over a 
wide area, have, notwithstanding their antagonisms, a complex 
system of relationships, and consequent interdicts on marriage, 
which could not possibly have been framed by any agreement 
among them os they now exist; but which are comprehensible 
as having survived from a state in which these tribes were 


* 8p«ae0r, 9. pp. 10a*a 
* IM. 
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more closely united, end subordinate to some common role. 
Such, also, is the implication of (he circumciaioD, and the 
knocking-out of teeth, which we find among thenx, as among 
other iaoc6 now in the lowest stages. For when we come to 
deal with bodily mutilations, we shall see that they all imply 
a subordination, political, or ecclesiastical, or both, such as 
these races do not now oshibit” ^ 

But the opinion tliat ensUog savagery is at least some¬ 
times a falling away from a higher state does not rest solely 
on such views as these. It is drawn imm observation and 
history, and rests on grounds like those which justify out 
holding that high and oharactetistic civilisations have been 
lost In various parts of Africa, for instance, tliere seems 
to have been, in modem times, a falling-off in oiviUeatioa 
—a loweiing of a low civilisa^n. Mr. J. L. Wilson con¬ 
trasts the ^teenth and seventeenth century accounts of 
poweifol Negro kii^oms in West Africa with the state of 
tlte present smell communities possessing little or no tradition 
of the more extended political organisation which their fore¬ 
fathers had. “In South-East AMca, also, a comparatively 
high barharie culture, which we ^ecially associate with the 
old deecriptions of the kingdom of Mouomotapa, seems to 
have fallen away, and the remarkable mlDs of buildliigs of 
hewn stone fitted without mortar indicate a former civilisa¬ 
tion above that of the present native population.'' It is matter 
of history too that in North America a similar degradation 
has overtaken the Iroquois and Cheyenne Indians, ‘ 

In conaideriag this question, it is desirable to remember 
’ 8p«M«, <7. «i&, p lOS'lIO. 

* Qaotsd by Tyl« a Uis OuU., Sd W. Load., tol L pp 46, 47, 
from Jy. 4fruA. p. 189 5 VuitVa Jnikrvp.. toJ. a, p. S« j Ln 

Ohadla's p. US. 
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tbAt tljei<e appear to be, in large savage commimides or 
nations, tribes of outcnsts, who may be said to correepoud in 
some neosiirs to tbe popuJadon of the shuns of great cities 
among the Ingbly-civilised. Nor should we forget that a 
low civilisation may disappear with the people possossiug it 
from a large tract of country, leaving the region entirely im- 
peopled. Livingstone, for instance, in his Last /ournof, spooks 
of A couuCry in the north-east of Moexnbe, now entirely 
uninhabltod, but once supporting a large and industrious 
population. The ridgos on which they their moise, 

beans, cassava, and soighnm still lemam to attest their know¬ 
ledge of agriculture. Pieces of broken pots, with their rims 
ornamented witli very good imitatioas of basket-work, are 
found in abundance; and that they were an iron-smeltii^ 
people is shown by the fact that the clay pipes, which are put 
on the nozzles of their beUows and iuserbed into the furnace, 
are met with everywhere.' 

Mr. Tylor, when speaking of things more or less of tliis 
character, says that they "are probably but part of a long 
scries which might be brought forward to prove degeneration 
in culture to have been, by no means indeed the primary 
cause of tlio existence of baaborism and savagery in tlie 
world, but a secondary ae^on largely and deeply affectiug 
the gencial development of civilisation.” * However it may 
stand with the primary cause of the existence of savagery, it 
may certainly, I think, be accepted as possible that some, if 
not all, of the lowest tribes of existing savages have had 
ancestors in higher states of culture and uvilisation. 


TnEas is one outcome of f-bia conclusion, the importance of 
which is evident It is this /—If the lowest sav^es known 


’ Livingstone^t Le^ /owmal, voL L p. 7e. 
* Tylor, OhU., voI. i p. 48. 
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to US in the world at present, ais either prohahly or poeafbly 
in a state of degradation, they cannot safely be held as fur- 
niebing us ivitb correct conceptions of the oondition of the 
sO'Called primeval man. The attempt to use them for that 
purpose would be an attempt to get a knowledge of primeval 
man oat of a d^raded man^that is, out of a nw i who has 
failed to keep a higher condition which he once possessed, 
and which liigher oondition, for all we positively know, may 
be the nearer of the two to tbs primeval condition. Of late 
years, however, it has been usual, I think, to regard the 
savages of the world as revealing the condition of the so- 
oaUsd primeval man—as being more or less in the condi&on 
from which all men have risen. 


Thb view of the condition of existing savages which I 
have indicated as possibly or perhaps probably correct, has 
been adopted by great travellers and great students of man’s 
history; by persons who have bad laige opportunities of 
observing the phenomena of aav^ lifa 

The traveller, Ton Martius, fin instance, in bis essay 
on American ethnology, first published in 1832, and the 
moat intereetii^ eesay on that subject ever written, held 
strongly to the opinion that the savage tribes among whom 
he passed so many yeaxa of his life were a people is a state 
of d^radatioQ^a people who had fallen away from a higher 
state of civilisation. 

Tylor says that the deductions of Von Mattius are the 
reverse of truth. Yet be concludes his examination of the 
question with nothing stronger than the opinion that there 
am “ some grounds for the belief that the hietory of the 
lower races, as of the higher, ie not Che history of a course of 
degradation or even of equal oscillations to and fro, but of a 
movement which, in spite of frequent stops aud relapses, has 
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on the whole been fotwud.*** These "stops end reUpsas’' seem 
to me to le&d hiuL ueceeseiilj to the farther coocluuon tliat 
** (he want of evidence leaves ns as 7 et mnoh in the dark as 
to the shara ^duch decline in eiviliaadon maj have bad in 
bringing the lover neee into (he state in which ve And 
tlioiQ." ^ It mny he tme» as he thisto, that such declines 
ailboC the liistory of particular tribes lather tliaa the liistorj 
of onlttiro as a wliote. But it appears to me that in this 
lAAttor we have only to do with the way in which parti¬ 
cular tribes are ao affected, since it is the condition 
of such tribes which is m^e use of to teach us the 
condition of primeval man. Such are some- 

times presented lo os ss beyond question correct, though 
tlxey are clearly of uncertain valuer if they be not altogether 
vslueleea. 

The opinion of the greet traTsUer Von Maitius, which I 
have just gives, does not diifbr from the opinion which was 
reached by Von Humboldt, hii rival in distinction ss a tm- 
vellsr. He tejt :—" The important question has not yet been 
resolved, vhetlier that nvnge state, which even in America 
is found in various gradations, is to be looked upon as the 
dawning of a socie^ about to rise, or whether it is not 
mther the fading remains of one rinkii^ amidtt sConus, ovar- 
thrown and shattered Irj overwhelming eataitropbes." " To 
me,” he adds, "tbs latter seems to be nearer the &uth than 
(lie former.” * " famous hi8(criao Kiebuhr,” aocordiog to 
T7batcly, " is also recorded (o have strongly sAptesscid his foil 
conviction that all savages are the degenerated remnants of 
more civilised races, which had been overpowered by enemies 

^ TtK Sarlf Sid. ^ JAaM U Bd. Lwd. ISfC, ^ l»a 
2ia 

* EvDiboldt Ud pabUihcd this optnioB loof taSbn taj ^inioiu wars Ift* 
flasoMd, ia psimal atsreauns vCth hha, bj thsM hs €BtartaiD«i as to th* 
trus astaro of tha eoaditlea ia whieh BUf lanfs iw«s m fovad. 
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and driven to take lefuge in woods, there to wander, eeekipg 
a precanous sahaistence. till the 7 had forgotten moat of the 
arts of settled life, and sunk into a wild state.*' * 


Thb struggle for oxistoncs operates among bikes and natiooe 
jnst os it does among iudivicluala acting independontlj. In 
this straggle the strong flourish and survive, while the week 
ai'e pualied aside and perish. This is matter of history and 
of common okaervation. Kations or tribes have interests to 
ba protected, an eoitii^himger to be fad) passions to be 
imnistered to, creeds to he imposed, and revangs, anvy, or 
arahition to be gratified; and these things induenoe their 
sots as similar tilings influence the sots of individuals. 

Wlien it lisppens that on one side the nation engaged In 
the struggle is of great atreugtli and high culture as compared 
with the other, then the might which in the name of riglit 
takas wliAt It wants may evontually prove ihtal to tlie very 
existenoe of the woakor society, deprived or robbed of its 
possossioiLS. It does not prevent this result, that pbiloa- 
thropy or religion is made the excuse for the robbery. When 
tlia struggle, on the other hand, is between weak sooiaties, 
both of them in a state of low edvilisarion and culture, then 
the weaker may be simply pushed back into Che wd- 
(leniose, to live on in s still lower stats of civilisatiOT. This, 
for example, is what seems to have happened to tlio Bn‘ZaIa> 
hari,* who, according to Livingstone, ore degraded Beohuacca. 
They now inhabit the Kalahari desert, whero they con dorive 
no advemtage from such agriculturel and pastoral oequira- 
ments as their oocestors possessed. In their new home, 

^ **Leetain oa Origia of 01*i)latioa,*' ia Mitul, Ltd. Rvdmo*, kr 
Arebbtobop Whatolr, p. (t; LonS. ISSf. 

* Trlor'i Sa,Ay7liaofy SA»tMft4,p. 187; LiTijigStou's lUm. Travd*, 

p. *9, 

V 
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indeed, tliess &cq\uretQeQts ue useless. The most can 
uow do ss farmors is to cultivate a garden for melons and 
pumpkins and to rear a fev goats. And so, perhaps, it is 
with tliC Digger Indiana of North America. They belong to 
the Shoslxoiioos. and were brought down Co Cbeir present state 
by their enendoa the Biflchfeet, who took away tlicir hunlang- 
grounds. They now load a waudering life, lurking among 
hills and crags, slinking equally fiom the slgbC of whites and 
Indians, end subsistiug ciucfly on wild roots end fish, and en 
such game as a race so helpless is able to got They are' 
described as lean and abject-looking creatures, and they have 
been driven to abandon many usefal aits winch they possessed 
in their more fortunate days.^ 

'Within tlie range of history, therefore, degradaUons ai’e 
found presentiog themselves both in raoes wliich are in states 
of high and in races which eie in states of low civilisation. 
In other words, savages become more savage, ae well ae the 
highly civilised less civilised. Degradation and development 
alike occni within the range of bistoiy, and this being so, con 
there be any sufficient reason for conclnding tbotbotlr have not 
occuned beyond chat range ? Is it not true that mauy nations 
have ceased to practise arte, which we fclnnlc characterisdc of 
a forward position in civilisation ? In Bgypt, for instance, 
as Mr. Tylor points out, ^ the extraordinary development of 
masonry, goldsmiths work, weaving, and other arts which 
rose to such a pitch of excellence there thousands of years 
Ago, have died out under the influence of foreign civilisations 
which contented themselves with a lower level of excellence 
in these thinga" ^ It even appears that the sort of know¬ 
ledge, which we think least likely to be lost, may disappear. 
It is to such a loss that Sir Thomas Browne refers when be 

< Air^ir Eist^ of Ka»kiiid, 2d Ed, Land., 1670, ^ 168. 

*7M., p. 164. 
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SB^e of Eg 7 pt» that oov aha poreth sot QpOQ the lieftTeos, 
afltrooomj ia dead unto her. and Saiowledge maketh other 
o/cles.’ * 

The deecandants of tha people who built the citiei of 
Copan end Palazuiue, in Gentnl Anarica, stall Ura where the 
old buOden of those citiee lived, but their special culture 
ood their dTilintion have totally dtc^peared, and the {uideot 
cities, ** with thdr wondera of tDoaonry and eoulptuie,'* are 
now deaerted. But nothing, perb^ia, illostratee Uiia sort of 
d^radation better than the coins of the old oolouial cities of 
Greece. The ear]/ ezamplee of these coins an beautifolly 
designed, and executed with a akUl which perhaps so sxistiiig 
nation can supasa. Lasa than 500 yean, however, produced 
an aloost incredible change. Scarcely can the hguras be 
made out on these of then which are Ute^ so rode is the c^y 
of the old eegrariog; and it would ba impoesibla to deci¬ 
pher the name of the dty on some of them, if we bad not 
the power of comparing the lata witli the early ooina. It 
would seem, indeed, as if ell the feeling of the artist and all 
the ounnlng of the workman,—almost is if (he very know¬ 
ledge of the letters of the alp^bet bad bees lost by those 
who survived (be decay of that old Greek culture and eivilisa- 
doa which had been impeaed on them, and under which (hey 
had long lived. Kb theory of tbeir havug fiuled to rise 
in culture to the level of their governors can remove Uio 
faot I have referred to from its place as an illustration of 
toe ooounence. within a short period, of a lemarkable degra¬ 
dation. 

Tba art of inigetionby wateroounsa acquired in a countiy, 
the succsesful cultivation of which neceesitates irrigation, 
seems likely to be as difficult to loee as any art Yet we are 
told that when toe Sponiaide conquered the Moore and 
Peruvians, who were skilfol irr^saCois, and had constructed 
' Qwtcd^Tylw, ^ il Iti. 
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great works to bring water from a diatanco to fertillao the 
lend," they allowed these works, fbi* tho most pert, ''to go to 
mck aud itiiu ; aud in Peru, es in Aiidaliisifb, great tmcte of 
laud wliioh liod been gardens fell bock into parclied 

deserts; wJulo in Mexico the ntius of the great native 
aguediict of Totscotziuoo toll the same talc." In tUcso 
coitntrlea, as, indeed, in British India under our own rule, tho 
results of a bigli, apodal cultnre of a aonqxierod race are aeon 
to decline in tlio face of a oiiltnio of its conquerors which is 
lower Id that special direction. Tyler points tins out, and, 
speaking of Mexioo, sliows a sequel which is very curious. 
‘'The Spckuiords in America/' he tells ua, “became them¬ 
selves great builders of waterccuraee, and their works of 
this kind in Mexico are very extensive, and of gi^t benefit 
to the drier regions, where they have beeu constructed, But 
when a portion of territory that bad been under Spanish rule 
was transferred to the United States,” whose civilisation may, 
perhaps, be correctly called the most progressive in the 
world, "whattlie Spaniards had done to the irrigating works 
of the Moors and Peruvians the new settlers did to theirs. 
In Proebel'a they wero letting the old works go to ruin 

This instructive illuskation of an oscillarion of progress 
and decline bocomes of greater interest from the changes 
which befel the land as the consequeDC«,»-it6 condition alter¬ 
nating between that of a finitful garden and on arid waste. 

The lost faitility of a country, however, is not nsnolly 
attributable so inuoh to the loss of a special art possessed hy 
ita inhabitants, os to a general decay in the people's culture 
and civilisation, from causes which are inherent in the oivilisa- 
tion itself. A remarkable illustration of lost fertility of this 
kind is giveix by Mr. Marsb in his work, entitled Tht Earth 
as ModiJUd by ffuman He tella us “ that the fairest 

^ T;I»r, op. ei^., yp. 18$, 187. 
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and Amlfolest pnmac«8 of Cbe Boman Empire, precisely that 
portion of tasftSsiid soi&ce vhidi, about tLa conunenooisent 
of the Cbiistian en» vaa endowed with the gaeatest superiority 
of sdh tnd poetMii, wbkh been carried to the 

highest pitch of phTitcai im|ffOTemeDt, and which thus com¬ 
bined the uatand and artificial coadifckins beat fittdsg it for 
^ habitation and enjoyment of a zdA highly refined 
and oultiTated popolatko, are now completely exhausted of 
th^ fertility, o? so in prodnetieeneas, as» with 

tha exception of a few faToured oesea that have escaped the 
general min, to be no longer capable of affording sustenance 
to civilised man. If to this realm of desolaCion ws add the 
now wasted and solitary soils of Persia and the remoter Eut 
that once fed their miHjnne with milk and honey, we ehsU 
see that a territory larger than all Europe, the abundance of 
which inetained In bygone esaturisa a popularion scoroely 
inferior to that of the whole Christaan world at Urn preaent 
dny, bae been entirely withdrawn &om human um, or, at 
best, is thinly by tribes too few in uumbon, too 

poor in superiluoue prodneta, and too htUa advanced in cul¬ 
ture and the social arts, to contribute anything to the general 
moral <g material interests of the greet comtoonwealth of 
man"! 

Bseidea the direct testimony of written history to the 
ancient fe^ty of the now exhausted regions, which are 
bare referred to—namely, Northern Africa, the great Arabian 
Peninsula, Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, and many otber 
pnmnees of Aria Minor, Qieece, Sicily, and parts even of 
Italy and Spain—Mi. Marah points out that ‘‘the multi¬ 
tude and extent of yet ramainlng arohitectiznl roino, and of 
decayed works of mtemal improrement, show that at fonner 
epochs a populataon mhabited those now lonely dis¬ 
tricts. Such a population could have been sustained only by 
I lUnh. UmLfWi, 17^ 4, S. 
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a prodactivenass of soil of 'which 'V9 at piaaent discover bat 
slender traces; and the abundance derived from that fertility 
serves to explaia how loi^e armies, like tiiose of the ancient 
Paisiaiis, and of the CinsAdera and the Tartars in later 
could, without an oi'ganised ccmmissariaty secnire odetiuato 
supplies in long marches tincngli territories which, lu ouv 
times, would scarcely ofTord fmugc for a single reghneut" ^ 


Faotf all that has been said, 1 tiiink wo con scarcely hesitate 
to conclude tlmt civilisations are lost as well as gained that 
all existing savages possibly are, and that some of them cer^ 
tainly are, in a state of civilisation below that which their 
ancestoTS occupied; and that (here is no intriirsio tendency in 
human soeieCiee separately to pass ever on and ever up to 
something better, and higher, and nobler. 

A state of high civilisation is difficult to keep as well as 
difficult to gun. This is the teaching of facts, and not a 
epeculaUon. So also it is not a probability, but a wdl>known 
fact, that the seats of civilisation change The centres of 
progress in (he world are not always the some. They seem 
rather to be fbr ever shifting One nation rises up and 
another goes down. Smpfres axe founded, flonrisli, and decay. 
'Where, for example, is that Homan Empire now, which two 
thousand years ago planted the seeds of a high civilisation 
among the barbaiasns of Great Britain ? It will scarcely, I 
think, be saying too much, if 1 say that the British Empire 
stands now very much where the Boman Empire stood then, 
and occupies a like dangerous place of breadth and promin- 
’ Uanh, cU., p. 4. 

(Ifora—In diactusing (Le qu«8tion, Whfttia (ivilisatiobt I tm touetiiou 
ob)ig«d, vliere i;,aot«tioD9 an fre^nent, to om tiw wo>^ tiTillntion witliout 
rtrietngwd to w^t 1 iU real meABing. 1 &in not sUe, fo> isetence, 
nlwajs to ouiiAtMa a dutLoeUoD botween clTiliBAtiea end ooltue. Bat I do 
uot think tbot the argnnuat will euflor bj this.) 
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ence. Wb$T9 an Kmavek and Babylon, and wbat is the 
condition now of those zioh garden lands of wHoh were 
the capitals ? The learoing of the country of the Pharaohs is 
wiped one and gone; yet h^ypt was once the home of the 
leaders in ecientido research^ The poor people who eiiaat 
round the ruins of Oopan and Palenque are incapable of 
understanding how their forefatliers ereoted those marvels 
of architecture — eo great with thom is the fall from a high 
estate. What do we know of the bnBders of the palepCes of 
Cambodia, except that they must have been a hi^y civilised 
and cultured people t Their coni^iy is now in the posses¬ 
sion of barbarians. Were the provinces of Armenia and 
Mesopotamia always a fruitless waste? Is it not on the 
record that they were once the gardens of the world, thickly 
occupied by a prospering people ? If it had not been written 
on the page of history that they once were so, mined buildings 
and works of industry would have revealed the fact, In like 
manner, we find among the practices, customs, and beliefs of 
eating savages, things which could only have arisen when 
the tribes were associated and subordinate to some common 
rule>-things which are above the level of their present con> 
ditioo, and which seem the outcome of a stronger civilisation 
and a higher culture then now exist among them. These 
things disclose the falling away from a higher state, though 
not perhaps from a h%h state, and they teach the same lessons 
ss are often taught by ruined citlea» ruined monument, or 
ruined aqueducts. 

Takii^ the whole world into view, it would seem as if 
there were always nations in it which axe losing and nations 
which are a high civilisation, and as if the seats of 
culture were for ever ebanging. That this is true of the period 
with which written or monumental history deals can ecarcely 
be questioned; and if this be so, have we any right to cou' 
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dudd that it Bisj uo& be true of EkU earlier peiioda ? Aie 
aot bound, on the contrary, to admit that vbat is coitoinly 
true ot the later bietoty of man in die world ie at least pos* 
sibly true of bis wholo biatory 1 In such nrotters do we not 
£nd tbflt the aoundcaC orgameuts are those wbicb proceed 
from tho known to tbo unknown? May it not, tbiirofbro, 
happen tl^at^ dealing witli tlw luiinau race as a whole, tboro 
novor has been a time in its liistory whon tlicro did not occur 
among men atatce botli of high and of low civibsation ? If 
it sbo^dd ajipeav tlial tins has ^dways been tbc case, then is 
it not also possible tluvt there may never have existed a 
in the history of monkiud as a whole, wJien there were not, 
among those composing it, persons potentially as good-^per* 
sons exhibiting as high a capacity—as any among tltche who 
now go to make up mankind ? So far as concerns the period 
which ie embraced in history, whetlier written or rood 
fmm monuments and lolios, I think this may be held as 
almost cettftinJy true. The master builders of the Pyrondds, 
for inatericfi, were assuredly capable of fully receiving aU the 
sclontiiio knowledge possessed by Newton, Watt, Thomson, 
StoTcnsoD, or auy such men of modem tiTnPA ^ while Moses, 
and David, and Homer, and the old Sanscrit writers, Irave 
never been excelled in literature. What in these respects 
may have been true of the men of the jxsiiod not embraced 
in history, we cannot^ of conne, so surely know; but wc ore 
able to say that all discoveries hitherto made show that the 
prehistoric man was as good physically as the historio man, 
and, if the sise of the heed be token os the test, as good also 
intellectually. 
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8. Do men in a state of high drlMsatiozi show any 
desire to return to a ruder and simpler Ute? 

It will he admitted that all cha thioga which gather round 
or grow upon a higli etato of dvilisatiou are not ncoeasarily 
tma paite of it. Soma eort of mlationebip there may he, and 
perhaps oiwaya ia, but it is not neceasarily a blood relationship. 
There are Tarioua fashions or customs, for iustanoe, which men, 
liTiiig in different kinds of ciTilisatioc, agree to adopt and 
observe. They are often spoken of as wnvtfUi^naiiiiei. 
They occur in every state of civilisation, whether high or low, 
though of ooune they diffhr greasy in the different states. 
Perhaps they are not lese numerous and binding in steCee of 
savagery than they are in states of high dvilisataon. I speak 
of them as growths on civilisation, but they are often con¬ 
sidered a true part of it. I think 1 may almost say ^at they 
aie somedmee regarded as its ohief part and very essence. 

I shall deal here with one only of these growths on 
civilisation, which I take from the everyday life around us, 
and which I shall sufhoiently indicate by saying that th^ are 
characterised by a certain wst^tndigrn or Jiaie-mtmnensm. It 
is not " in goGdform!' or "fA# modi ” to do this or do 
that> wear this or wear that, or say this or say that. In the 
matter of dress, for instance, there are many of these conven¬ 
tionalities. It is not neceeesry to particularise them, because 
every one will residily understand to what Z refer. A score 
of such things os I have in view will at once suggest them¬ 
selves as things which cannot be treated with contempt by 
those who desire to be regarded as among the refined and 
cultured. They are spoken of as marks of a high dvilisaiuon, 
or, by those who do not confound civilisation with culture, 
as diffetentiatois between the cultured cuid the uncultured. 
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I ndtljer praise nor condemn cliese things. It is possible 
that tbs 7 may be good, nseful, and wise; or they o&y be 
absnid and nonsensical. All I wish to point out here 
is that though we tolerate and submit to them, they really 
constitute a sort of tyranny under which wo secretly fret— 
pining for tlie chance of a tempoxaiy es<i4^ Does not tl)c 
esqiusite of Kotten Bow, for instance, weary for his flannel 
shirt, and sbootiog jacket, and hob*nai]cd boots ? Do not 
bankers, and lawyers, and doctors sigh for a loose necktie, a 
soft hat, and a tweed suit? Do not " well>constitnted men 
want to fish, or shoot, or kiU something’—themselves by climb* 
ing mountains, when they can find nothing dse ? In shoit, 
does it not appear that these corwmiwnaiUus are irksome, and 
an disregarded when the chance presents itself? And does 
it not seem aa If there were something in human nature puU* 
ing men hack to a rude and simple life? Perhaps this only 
shows itself in regard to those ‘^restr^ts of refinement” which 
are sot heUthy in their nature; and it is not difBcnIt to believe 
that there may be a want of good health in all mere west* 
end gentilities. It is not the less desirable, however, to in* 
qnire whether men sit contentedly and pleasantly under their 
rule. To find that they do not, I think, adds on the whole to 
the respectability cf human nature; but it has an importance 
in the present discussion, in so far as it seems to show that 
there are inherent in that nature desires after things which 
more or lees characterise the conditions of savage life, such, 
for instance, as the love of sport and danger, the enjoyment 
of a life of liberty in the open air, and the dislike of a polish 
doe to mere vamiah. Whatever the significance of the fact 
may be, it ceitainly appears that among the highly civilised 
these "restraints cf refinement ” are from tame to time thrown 
off as iWflftwg, and are replaced by indulgence in those field- 
sports and in that &ee life is the woods which all savages 
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Lead and love. The highly cmliaed and cnltoied appear to 
be drawn towards these things; but the interests, real or 
supposed, of the assodation, of which they are xaembeis, 
practically hinder a free yielding to the molrnation. 
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LECTURE IV. 

D. sow isi Tsi oUAt cmueiD HAiioNa vourd, a»d a 
WHAT WAYS MAT CTVIU&ATIOM BICOHI SUICQUiL f 10. AJS 
OT TTTJflA TfQKB OV OOTHilMT PAITRUrS, AKS WHAT HOPB 
SATl VB ^ A SICHB PATIXUr THAM AKT THT SSAOOED ? 

9. How Are the great Oivilieed NAtions tbnned, and 
In whAt wAje may CivilisAtion become euioidal 9 

Ilf the developaust of the higher cmlmtione ea important 
ftictor is found is that combination or coaleecerMe of aggregates 
to which oUoaion hoe been mada Mr. Spenoer, I think, 
mokes this very cloar.* 

yo two eocistiei ore or een be idesticeily conditionod. 
Amongit the chief csosee of the difforenctt, as Mr. Sponoer 
shows, ore ** the pecolishties of tbs bsUUt in reepwt of con¬ 
tour, soi]. climste, dors, £mdS) esrerallj affecting, in one 
mode or other, the (socieJ) ectintiee, whether suhtant or 
industrial* and also the *'portictUar orgaaieotions and proc- 
ticea of soirounding socieCies,'* which mast determine the 
eborseter and extent of the oShnoire or defenoTo action for 
which each society becomes pr^ered* 

A coslesoesce of societies must therefore be s combination 
of disaimilar societaes, and when the differences existing in 
societies which thas coelijisce ore not too greet, they must be 
' Spsiucr, oL, p. eiA * m± fp, 660, SP2. 
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advant^doua. ladaad eveiy prospering or pn^reaemg society, 
however small It be, must he made np of parte wbicb aro unlike; 
and to a ocrtaiu extent it constitutes a gain when the n\un> 
bar of such unlike parte is ineroased, as must result ^rn a 
coalescence of societies which are diflerencly conditioned. 

This, indeed, appears to be the very foundstion of the 
division of labour, wliioh can searooly present itself exteaeively 
in societies which sre not mode up of unlike parts, ^e 
membera of the great societies formed by a eoslescsnoe of 
Bxiukll ones are, therefore, likely to be conditioned in a manner 
more favourable to advancement than the members of small 
societies. In the co*opention which they display, the division 
of labour will occur more easily, and to a greater extent. The 
number of eeparate occupations will be increased, and those 
who follow them will do so more exclusively.' 

Among the lesults of this, os Mr. Spencer shows, there 
will bo a Ineaking up of the ruling class into iwlitioal, religious, 
and military sections. It will no longer be necessaiy for the 
whole society to take a part in won, cither of aggression or 
defence, or in the preeervation of good order within the society. 
These things will be left to standing snnias of eoldisrs and 
poliesmeD, and will constitute their sole business. Those, on 
the other hand, who are ccoccroed in the industrial activities 
of the society, will be left to follow their various avocations 
continuously, and to develop that co*oporative division of 
labour, wlucb not only adds to produotivenees, but actually 
creates placee of fitness for exceptionally constituted members. 
Such members might not find suitable occupations in smaller 
aocustiee with simpler organisations, and for want of them 
they would perish. Thus the law of natural selection is more 
afiectuoUy defeated, and the civilisation rises in degree. 

^ Oa lufa^ tae fipeaeor, of. cit, pp. <S1, 6U, SI?, «t«. To «how aiy 
indebt^dnoa to him, and also to supply a (bll« sbtaraant of his viavs, soioa 
(ptotations (Von his PHne^lsi ^ .SbcfsJsjry ot« g\T«n in ih» Appendix, 
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Itr mry tociWf, whatever ita use, and w)iat«v«r the degree 
aad p&Uem of ito dTiliattaoik, (here are whet Mr. Speocar 
dMigeatee two actiyitiM the mUituit and the indue- 
Qial Among other waje in which tbeae two ectivi^ee are 
dietinguiebad from each other, there is this—chat Che drat) the 
roilitant, involyee what ha« been called a eompnkor 7 co-opera¬ 
tion, azid Che aecond, Che ioddetrial, what has been called a 
Toluntarj co-^teratko. It ie probahlj alwaya true that the 
weaker the miliUot actavi^, and the stronger the industrial 
in anj aocietf, Che higher is its cmliaaticn. This, at laast, is 
almost certainlj true of erery Urge and old aode^. But it 
happens that in all hnnian societies there ere induences at 
work tendbg to ite^ aliye and to foetor the militant activity i 
and Mr. Spencer admirahlj shows that when this does not 
manifest itself In aetnsl wai£ii^ it maj be seen in the tand- 
enej^ to centralised adminiitzatioD and compulsory regule* 
^01 affecting labov, in other words, in interferences with 
tbe Toluntarineee of co-openrion.^ It is to this aspect of the 
militant activi^ that I desiie now briefly to direct attention. 

When a aocletj, throogh its government, interfeioe witli 
tbe volnnCarinsss of eo-operttioD, and makse regulations af¬ 
fecting labour, it may be looked on as dictating in regard Co 
its members reiy mnch as it would if they were soldiers. It 
obargee Itself with tbw bodily welfare and their mental wel¬ 
fare. It leaves little to tbe &ee action of the units, coctroUing 
that action by all sorts of rules. This is, perba^ tba ripest 
dsTslopmenc of any dviliwitioii, but may it not be of the 
nature of that ripeness which is the preenreor of decay 1 

All sorts of things, great and amall, directly or indirectly 
aflbcting tbe Toluntaiiness of indrpidnals, are contzoUed and 
legoUted by an association wbkb exhibits its tendency to 
militarism in this way. Poor laws, lunacy laws, and factory 
acts, are passed, and their administritdon is directed by state 

' dsc»e«r, 9. cA, fp. 60 S-e 06 . 
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officials. Lof^iDg-boDsea are licensed, and the mane^einszit 
of ships and mines is controlled by a central authority. The 
ignorant ore protected against adultetations of their food by 
public analysts, and the weak are saved by law orar 
work. In short, die whole life of the members of the t^gre* 
gate is taken charge of by the Government of the aggregate, 
juet as the individuals of an army are by iCe commanders. 

The civilisation of a society must, of course, be high and 
ripe to make government on these lines poseibla Indeed, it 
is as high a manifestation ee we can get of the struggle to 
defeat the law of natural selection. It is an eifbrt to secure 
equal advantages for the weak and for the strong, and to reduce 
to a minimum the disadvantages of stupidity. The eggregate 
—that is tire State—makes provision for the maimed, the halt, 
and tire blind; for the poor in puns, tlie siok in body, and the 
sick in mind; for the thriftless and improvident, that they shall 
not sufibr; for the vicious, that they shall be restrained ttoxA 
sin; for women, that coarse and heavy work shall not be done 
by them; for children, that they shall do uo work till they have 
reached a certain age; for men, that their hours of work shall 
bo short; and for all, that their food shall be unadulterated, and 
that the conditions in which they work and live shall be healthy. 
AU these things most olearly tend to control the operation of 
the law of natural selection. They give to the stupid and the 
weak some of the advantages which are naturally possessed 
by the intelligent and strong. They are special contrivaneei 
to prevent survival of the fittest only, and to defeat the law 
of natural selection. When the government of an a^regate 
acts thus in many directions, it follows of necessity that the 
i^Cgregate must possess a high civilisation. Such things, in' 
deed, constitute its height Without them it would be low. 

Keverthelese, it ia clear that there are many sources of 
dai^er to the continued prosperity of a h^ oivihsation in 
which the militant activity of the e^egate is allowed to take 
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tihe slispe in (question too stroi 2 gl 7 . If anTthing, for esample, 
leads to an undue preponderencc of the weak in a sode^, 
l^ere may come & time when the matenal of whioh 
leaders emerge is neither auiHoient in gnaniuty nor {quality, 
and without good loaders oivUisations can neitlior arise nor 
be maintained. In advanced and highly civilised a^regntee 
there exists a class prohohly even lower than is ordiuarQy 
&und among the less civilised. These are the dregs of 
society—the “ shotts ” of the ilock^to bo found in the slums 
of great cities. In lower states of civilisation such persons, left 
more to the operation of that natural law from wliich, in the 
higher civilisations, they are protected to the utmost, die off 
and disappear, fewer of them, at any rate, sniwive, and tlie 
weaker of tho weak are those who perish. It thos becomes 
a question whether the average level of bodily and mental 
capacity may sot be much the same in highly civilised corn* 
munities and in those with a comparatively low civilisation; 
but whether this be the case or nob, it seems almost certain 
that the range is greater among the lughly civUlsed, Among 
them we may fairly expect to find a weaker class—j;i8t able to 
survive in consequence of the wider proteeden given by tlic 
aggregate. Indeed, it may perhaps be oorreotly regmded os 
an aim of civfiisacion to extend this range, and so long as the 
extension is brought about by fostering strength as woU os 
by protecting weakness, the attainment of the object may be 
deemed a gain to the civUisation. But when the efforts are 
confined to the care and protection of the weak in such a way 
as to give scarcely eny advantage or help to the strong, then 
leadeta cease to be raised; the range between the highest oird 
lowest is reduced by curtailment at the upper end, and in¬ 
creased solely by extension at the lower, and In this way a 
cause of decline is introduced into the civilisation. 

It thus appears that though dvilisatioQ may be said to 
rise with the aucoess attending the efforts of a combinatiOTi of 
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1 x 10 a to defott the Ikw of oatonl aoleetioa in their case, such 
ft dofoAt CAimot become ebeolute in any civilisetion without 
ulcimAtely iuTclving wbet may correctly enough be described 
as the death of that civilisation hy a sort of suki<le. 


TtiKRB » aootlicr way in which thia mode of maaifee^ng llio 
militant actavily of aggregates way prove dongorons. 

In high dviliaalions the relatione of the state or aggregate 
to cUililien are apt to be confoonJed with the strictly parental 
or family rolationa. The child, aa I liave abeady endeavouTed 
to show, ia only eonnectod witii tbs Stats aa part of the 
family. There may be some diAool^ is showing wlien this 
position ends, and whan the child becomes a mamber of the 
Stete i’ but U haa bean well saki tliat it ia ths mterest of the 
Stats to foster the pereotal insUncta, and prbSong the cars 
taken of offspring. So bog ss tbs human being ia ionnature. 
whether before or after birth, H is end should be, like tlm 
yoiuigi of other animalai protected from tbs operatton of tlia 
law of natural aelectiott by the pannUl insUncta, This is the 
law of the funily. It is the law of oature, in regard to tlio 
young, that the parents aheJJ be tbe oombstenta in tho struggle 
for existence. But tbe law of nature for the mature ia that 
they themselves shall be the combetaots. Each mature indi¬ 
vidual hae to &ce the struggb tcf exisUoce, end tbe iittest 
are aelected for survivel This law. as 1 have shown, takes 
effect in the ceae of man as well as other animttia m long ss 
lie sets in isolcUon. Bot man always forms combinations for 
the purpose of defeating (he law, and those eombinaUons do 
for (heir membere, in spite of natnre’s law, something of 
what is done for tbe immature hj their parents in coDee- 
quenee of nature’s law. Tbe notmal law of the family affect¬ 
ing the i mmft tnra ts to soms extent introduced into such 
‘ 8pMew,4ricie,p.7aS. 

q 
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societi^ aod extended to the mature—with ciTilisation as the 
result; but Che law of setiu's for the mature can in no degree 
whatever he introdaced into the family without having the 
enfeeblemant or esctisetion of the species as the result.^ 

The immature human being cannot, therefore^ wiCliout 
risk, be brought under a rule which merely fl-iTna at doing in 
part, that which in its case must be dona in whole; and when 
confuaioii arises between the policy of the State and the policy 
of the family in this matter, we have another cause of the 
breaking up and decay of oivilisationa.’ 

These remarks, I need scarcely say, have only reference to 
broad governmental interference on the part of aggregates, such, 
for instance, as was involved in the law of Sparta, the motive 
for which, Plato tells us, lay in the view that children belong 
leas to their parents than to tbs city or aggregated They 
have no application whatever to exceptional mrcumstonces 
or conditions, such as those in which parental instincts fail, 
and in which the State properly places itself in loco partnUs. 

< On the nUtioBJ of tbe Stfttt to ohildna, sm 5p«ae«r, ep. eit., pp. 7a6*iS. 
Qootcdla App«itdix. 

* I do net c^nrlMk tb* ftet tb*t ths «rguiintaoB ftf s high MTiUMtioo 
may ladircetly Mistutea Co panDCa in obeying tlt«u tosQ'nott esd dia* 
th«ir naCunl rapoaabilitias. Tltia b<mr«r, is not a sobstiCution 
of aatimeJ for parental actaon. 

» Coolangea Tk4 Anemi City, p> $95. 
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10. Are O^vilifi^tlozis of Diflbreot Patterns, and what 
hope have we of a Higher Pattern than an 7 
yet reached? 

1 HAVI repeatedly said that atatee of civiliaatioQ preaent them- 
selvce under Tatiou forma, or, in other worda, tawurri'ft diflorout 
patterns. AU patterns are the oatoone of eombmations to 
defieat the lev of naloral selection; but tho stngglos to accom¬ 
plish this are, m diifereiit parts of the world, differently condi¬ 
tioned, and the mulM vary. The breed roaulte, however, 
are everywhere luUtaotially the aame—that is, through oo- 
operation and the divisioQ of Uhov the general well-being of 
the aggt^ate is increased; there it a greater security against 
destruction by enemies, and a greater power of nooeesfully 
seising and apprapriattog the desirable piMseesions of others •, 
fbod, clothing and ahelter ate mote or less completely assured 
to tbs week as well as to tbs strong; then an nlars and 
ruled; tbs aggregate charges itself with the wrongs done to 
individoali; the rights of property are recognised and their 
defence assnned ^ the conbiaatfon; there is a division of 
labour—one man makes the betflo-sxs and another uses it— 
one man hunts and another eultavatss the ground or tends 
the flocks i wealth is accumulated, and thus, to some of the 
aggregate, leisure comes, and with the appearance of leisure 
culture may be said to begin.' These broad results must 
appear in every dvilisackui; nevertheless, in countless respects, 
civilisalioDB differ from each other. Ko two of them, indeed, 
are of tbs same pattent They have everywhere much in 
common; but each is in a certain hanoony with its enviion- 
nxents, and in no two places are these the same. It is clear, 
for example, that different patterns of civilisation exist at 
this moment in Europe, China, Tiwlia, uid Japan; while all 


* Ba&snft, wt U. p. sa 
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tbeM ag&in the extinct dvdisatioiu of %ypt> 

Come, BAhyloD. Cambodia, and Central Amenca. For ia it 
ill civilisntioiH only, aucb u tbeae are or vere, 
ftiid variutiea of pattern. Tl»e anme tluag slum itself also in 
states of civiliaatioo wlikli an low, wtioUior Uioy be liiatoric 
or piebiatorio. It ia aoon, for inatojico, iu tlie cmUsmious of 
t]io heart of Afrka. Ko ouo. I (lihik, eon rund tlie accoiuite 
we have of die eonutrios nilei] l>y M'tensa. hfunm, EuTnaoika, 
and ICamaingi, vitlioiit ]«rueiriiig tliAt each civiliaafiion, low 
tliougU it iiugr be^ao low imleed oa to bo properly called 
envagory'—mauiMi a dinhreut pattern, oimI duit tide ia not 
naeoaeari]/ aynonyuona with cUfTerait atagca of ptogreas. 

* By ataiw t eadef itmi im vbe an Uvinf m»oto ftwi, m wparWo 
rtoiB, thvtr fdlUw ' fa tin mttit, m da ward lieonliy who btaa 

Mt aatnad tsto wwnWaaiiia ee ftriMd atiim, *b 4 who wa Utanfera udril* 
taiiL Itava ao kMvMsa haatwr* ot ws llvlaf la a caai]d«M Mpara. 
liw—utiBf ladapaadaaUr af iiHUrMeala Wa alwiya ftad a«a tendad 
tafitter awn «r Um Whaa tlw osaUawdoa \$ vnk aod mail, 

and da gwnc^gaol rtata af dvQIaatiaa lav, tliaa ve hara tU aewdltioe whleli 
va aataaUj knov aad vdla afaa aavaf»7. 

Tha wart aatay, bawarw, Iwa aaothw attain^. Bna Ita bates ebaarrad 
that mnpt, or Me Uriag te a law ftaCa af atriUaatioo, ata afUa Oan^ enal, 
eoaraa, aad wcahiTed, Jl baa h^pawad that tba ^ilbat aarasa baa bean 
awamad to baaa apaekl lafaiwea te thiaa ^ultdaa aed tbu tea ward baa 
aaq airad a aeaaedaiy Maabif< 

laaty MBbar af a UsUy dTfUaad aspasata ar aatlow onat poataai tea 
adtaatasaa of tta daHhaHaa H tirfuma to aff, Wt (d oaMrto tba apadal 
afiTirtoaMfitt af aoiaa ^ealuy tba axtoat af tba paaMtoas. aambar af 
tea aspastto. to toatoM, wbe U«aa eteto to a ailway atotiaa or tolafrapb 
oSo^ baa adaanti^ ateJeb aM wot ftmmti by tba iMiebar wbo Uraa hr 
frOB teasL Bat U vraW wot te aamad tbat tba cmliatten cf as asgr^to 
h blfbaat te tba ipota wbaia tea ptfwlatioe ia daoaaa^ or teoao llrtes 
•pamly ae tba oetaHrta af tea tomtoy «eea]dad by a drlhaad aggns^to, 
and vho, tom tbat euaa, ara met fbUy raaabad by aama af tea adrutagaa of 
ita oiaQamtioa, an yrv into roana aed udlCuad, or Hateg te a atato of 
MTigary. le pdnt of fa<V 40 ara manban of tea eaujdax and highly* 

danlopad orgaateB, aad ara tefiaanead ty tta 

It may laardmaa ba aaenaary to tea ri guu oi t dviHndoo tte n* 
rirawaaia of aeaa masban af tba aypa^ abaO ba uiaroonbla aa campand 
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Thsae differeDCsa of pattern are perliape accounted for and 
explained to some extent differences of race, but tlieie is no 
good reason for regarding tLie as a factor of much importance. 
The enTironiuents of a people, on the other hand, are seen to 
operate poweifuJJj in moolding their civili£atio&. iUthougli 
the races peopling t^ such countries os Greenland and India 
T7ere tlie same, wb could not conceive that ciNilisations would 
axise in these countries which would i\ot exhibit strong differ¬ 
ences. In two regions so differently conditioned, the struggle 
to defeat natural selection \vould necessarily be conducted in 
very different ways — the forces to be overcome would be 
different, and the means of overcoming them would be diffeiy 
ent—tbs result would be two states of civilisation differing 
from each other in many lespeets. In both countries a con- 
aiddtable siicceas in defeating the law and a high civilisation 
might be attained; but it might be, on tlie other hand, 
that in one or other country the difficnlties of tlio stru^lo 
wotild be so great that nothing more than a small success 
would bo possible, and nothing more tluin a low civilisation 
attainable. That, for mstanco, might be true of Greenlaud, 
where the environments >^1110 climato, the soil, the dora, tlie 
fauna, etc.—would certainly be very hostile to the efforte of 
any combination, even with leaders of mark There is truth 
in Boudin’s saying, that man is to a large extent 1die expression 
of the soil on winch be lives—meaning by soil the whole 
suiTcnndiags, inclusive of climate; and it may he held as 
certain that these not ouly control the rate and degree of 
civilisation, but give it q1v> a pattern or specif character. 

vllb thow of otbars This roay 8h»w itwlf in Ttnoua va/b, sad Boed not 
icTolvs tho livia^ in MAota ui<l Inscasstble pkas. Tbe msfits 

to aoae «xteAt th« apcdfil t&d uufkvoiusblB eAvironmaots oT wdi msmbers 
hr making «M«ptionftI pnmai«iu tnd smn^ementa fnr their nnd mil* 
being, »e it don, for insttne^ la tlie cm* «f exaptiosallx dAS^niis mcupbUotia 
vhioh are punoed for the general (idTtiita^ 

These end loeAy ether nch upecO oS the qoestios havf* a«t been dis- 
ruased here. he<«aw it did not Appeiir neecAary to do so. 
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Th£ dnviromDetits of a society, krwever, ue not the only 
things which mould its ciTilisatioiL The modiiyuig inilueiice 
of creeds, heliefs, or supemtitions, is also veiy great Perhaps 
I shall best succeed in showing the operation of snch an in¬ 
fluence if I oontrast the effects of a religious belief which, lias 
a special god for every state or socioty—>a god cxistbig only 
for it and giving protecUon bo no other state or society—with 
a belief which, as De Coixlanges says, “presents to the adora¬ 
tion of all men a single Ood, a nniveisal God, a God who 
belongs to all, who has no chosen people, and who mokes no 
distmctioQ in races, families, or states.”^ 

The first of these beliefs is that wliich is sldl, and appears 
in all ages to have been, common among people in states which 
we describe as barbarous, that is. In states of low civilisation. 
It is indeed a mere extension of aacesCo^worship which gives 
a special god to every family. This only goes a little farther, 
and gives a special god. to every combination of families or 
dviiM. Though this form of religions belief modified in a 
hundred ways, is generally perliaps that of tribes or races 
which are in a low state of civilisation and which we call 
barbarous or savage, yet it may also present itself as the be> 
lief of a people who have reached a civilisation which can 
only be regarded os high. It was the belief, for instance, of 
ancient Greece and ancient Home. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that such a belief 
must produce special laws and ordinate a spe^al form of 
government. But it has another product of greater interest 
here, to whioh I shall briefly direct attention. 

Such a belief necessarily limits human associations, and 
conflnes tliem within a certain area. 'Where it prevails, the 
growth and strengthening of states of civilisation by the 
coalescing of societies is practically hindered. Societies, in 
which such a belief exists, cannot join together, and, by a 
' Be CoolAS^ei, ep. eft, p. 52S. 
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combm&tioii of tboir experiences atiH acquirements, give an 
iramediabe advance to the larger Booidt7 eo formed. As is 
sbown by De Coulangee,' these special gods not only pro¬ 
tected ^ people whose they were, but they were hostile to 
all ofehen, and could not accept adomtion from foreigners. 
The conversion of one aodety to the creed of another was 
thus impossible. A state could not give np its gods, nor 
could the gods ^ve up a state. The connection was not 
severable. In such drctunstances, propegandism was not 
thought of. How could a people, indeed, be osked to join 
that into which they conld not be received, or to leave that 
to which they were inseparably and supematuially joined ? 
The idea of gods of tribes necessarily involves the ezistenca 
of separate tribes, and in that way becomes a hindrance to the 
growth of civilisation by preventing the formation of large 
associations through &e coalescence of smaller ones. 

It may be objected to the views now enunciated that great 
na^ona have been formed out of societies having these special 
gods, and the Boman Empire may be instanced. But it must 
be remembered that this Empire was sot formed till tlie 
labours of philoscipheis and the consequent decline of the 
influence of the sacerdotal class had shaken tnist in the old 
faiths. This is well shewn by De Coulange& Though many 
of the ceremonies continned to be observed, the leaders of the 
people, and eventually the bulk of tiie people, had ceased to 
be under the thraldom of the ancient religion. 

If we turn now to the other creed, that in which God 
appears as "a unique, immense, universal being, alone ani¬ 
mating the worlds,” and standing in exactly the same relation 
to all the fayrtilipa of men on the earth, we shall And that its 
influence on the growth and pattern of civilisation is quite as 
* Pe CoaUng«a, op. A, pp, SSCkBS$, 
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great, l)at very different. Ws have no longer to deal 
the domestio religion of a family, nor with the national reli¬ 
gion, if I may so 8i>eak, of a city or tiibo. This claims to 
be the religion of the whole human family, and all moii undci' 
it are equal. The tight to piactiso tl\o wotehip of this God 
is not the privilege of any nation, and under it tlio spirit of 
propf^andiaiu at once tal:ea the place of tho spirit of exclu¬ 
sion. ‘ 

«It seems to me almost unnccessaiy to pouit out tlmt a 
religious belief of this kind, instead of tending to keep societies 
of men apart, tends stion^y to draw them togethei*. Tlie 
creed is no longer a barrier to union; it bocomes an mvitatioir 
to union. It is impossible not to see how gi'cat must bo tlio 
consequences of a belief like fcMg on the progress and pattern 
of civilisation—how much stronger it tends to make it, and 
how much &rthex it tends to cany it. 

Is it possible that this &ith may some day become uni- 
veisel amoi^ men. and that the fruit of it will he a union of 
unions—combinations and coalescences of great empires— 
till there is on Che whole earth but one people, worshipping 
one God in one tongue J And would such a change lead to 
a pattern of civilisation higher than any yet attained? I 
caunot answer these questions ^ but I think 1 may safely 
affiim, that under no other faith is such a future possible. 


‘ 1^9 CouUago, 9f. dL, pp. tSl*tS4. 
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PRIMITIVE LOOM FROM MIDCALDER, 
EDINBURGH. 

FOB WEAVIKO WAISTBAND TAPE OB TAPE FOR BRACES. 

(Fa| 0 n. Pig. 14.) 

The fmnie ol thu loom is composed of t pieco of fougti wood 
fw( long. And About 2 inebos squars, witli thrso uprights 
flxsd on it—one at oaoh ond, about 7 iBchsi high, and ono in 
tho middle, About 9 inches. The wnrp is ^ply tied on one 
of the end uprights, and ii loosened m required. The woren 
stuff is psesed over a pin fixed At right Angles user the top of 
the otlier end upright, and is kept stretched by having a weight 
Attached to it. 

Tlio eeporttion of the threads of the warp, toclmieolly 
called the ihsd, which allows the passage of the shuttle with the 
weft, is made by eaoh alteruate thread of tlie waip passing 
over A pin which projects at right angles from near the top of 
the middle upright, and then through loops of ■moll twine, 
about 3 inohee long and attoobed to a second pin in the middle 
upright ebout 3^ incbea below the upper pin. These threads, 
forming oite-balf of the warp, are thus, when the web is tight* 
sDod fbr weaving, bold at a pretty sharp angle, while the loose 
threads forming the other half of the warp are left free in tlie 
natural line of the warp, and can be easily moved up and down 
to foToi the shed and allow the passage of the weft The weft 
is driven up by a wooden spaihOy inches long and 1 f inoh 
broad, shaped somewhat like a teble-knifa The shuttle is eim* 
ply a pin of wood on which the weft is wound. 

This loom is the property of the Rev. George Murray of Bol- 
moclellan. The description of it is written by Mr. John Edward 
Sibbold, F.S.A., Scot. 
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II, 

THE ORAG&AN IK OLD EIGHLAm TRADITIOKS. 

{Pa^ fij.) 

Captain Thomas informs me tb%t tha Craggan la often men* 
tioned in Highland traditiona 

For Instance, in one of the TradUims of iAo ifaeatdap, 
which he Las collected and is about to publish, a naan is repre* 
sented as ordering his wife to ** mlllc the cows, which wero in 
the house, into a ciaggan, and boil iC on the fire/' In a foo^ 
note referring to this, Oaptun Thomas says—“The Craggan 
(Kivlcka. led.) ie the most primitive form of native pottery in 
nse in the British Islee. Althongh in general use in the Inst 
generation in Skye {Dr. Millar), as well ae in the Long Island, 
it is now only made in the weet of Lewis." “Tbe form of the 
Craggnn,” he adds, " does not differ from the form of clay vessel 
used by the Zulus now " 


nr. 

SEYE CRACrGAKS. 

In a p^er by the Rev. Aleamnder McGregor, A.M.,of InverDeea, 
which was read to the Society of AnUqnariee of Scotland this 
year (1830), it is stated that some of the Skye Creggans were 
laige enough to hold three or four gallons. In these large 
vessels, which Mr, M*Glregor describes ss having flat bottoms, 
the people are said to have stored their oil I have never seen 
Craggsna either of this sUo or form, and I think it probable that 
none of them are now made. 

Mr. H^Oregor says that witliin the last balfcentury Craggans 
were largely manofacliued in those districts of Skye, which 
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yielded a soitable cla^. Ed dedcribes the process of manufflctiire 
thusThe first part mode vaa the circular bottom, whlcli was 
placed on a board or fiat stone, and on thia the aides, about an 
inch in tliiclmess, wen built up in tlie desired form. Tlie out¬ 
side of the Cn^gan was carefully scraped, eo aa to give it a 
better :q>pcaraneo. TLo inaide was left antcuebed, as access to 
it was difficult. When finxsUed, the Crogg.'ui vac left for some 
weeks to diy. After it had become suffiaontly hard, it was 
burned iu a peat fire, and dunng this part of Uic process, was 
often cracked or broken. 

\Vlien in the Lewis I frequently Iieard of theeo Croggons of 
great ^; but it is interesting to have aucb definite sud truslp 
wortliy information as to their recent existence. It la also of 
interest to learn that all Craggans were not of tlie globular 
shape shown in Figs. 18 to 25, pages 25, 26, aud 27. 


ly. 

THE SHETLAND SNUFF-QUERN. 

(Pt^e 3t.) 

There arc querns and querns—querns for one purpose, and 
querns for oiiother^nd tliey are not all the aame either in size 
or conatrucdoiL The Shetland snuff-quern, for inatance, is smaller 
and simpler than the meal-quern—the compai^atively complex 
arrangements of the latter being not adopted in tlie cose of the 
snuff-quom, beesuee the; were uimcceseary, and would in practice 
have interfered with its utility. 

The Shetland snaff-quern, such as was in aclnol use about 
fifty years ago, eonaists of two thin clrcnbr atones, one much 
smaller than the othsr. The lower or larger stone ie about 18 
inchcB in diameter, and about an inch thick. The upper or 
emaller atone ia about 2 inobes in diameter, and about threo- 
qnarters of an inch is thicknasa. The lower stone sensed both 
sa one of the grinding-stones and as die tray which reemved 
the ground tobacco, as it escaped from between tlie two stones. 
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The finuff*qQCTn ‘eras geaerally held on the knee of the grisdor, 
vho fiUed the eye or centre^Lole of the opper etone with tobacco 
leaveei dried Id a pan on the fire, and then with a lamb'e )tom» 
the point of whidi waa placed in a cup or hoUow cut near the 
edge of the upper etonoi he pushed it round. It was prooonted 
from leaving ite place on the lower stoue by a pivot of iron or 
wood fixed firmly in & bole in tlio ceutre of the lower etone, aud 
peenng loosely throi^h the eye or centre holo of the upper stone. 
This mill ground fine or coarse aocordlng to the rate at which it 
was fed, and not as the reault of any mecbaiucal arrangement 
It is altogether a ranch ruder piece of machinery than the 
raeal*quern desoribed at page 39 3 bnt, nevertheless, it was made 
by the people who were using, at the time they made it, the 
more complex qnem. They had good and suSdent reasons, 
however, for adopting the sunpler form of mill when they wished 
to grind tobacco. It snited the purpose better, and that being 
so, it was wisdom uid sot foolishnes to adopt It 


V, 

SHETLAOTl BUESTIK AlTD HEBRIDEAN GRADDAN- 

(PogeSS.) 

Martin, in his l^andi (1703X p. 204, says, “ the 

andent way of dreadng Com, which is yet us’d in several Isles, 
is call’d Oraddan, from the Irish word Ofoii which signifies 
quick A Woman sitting down, takes a handful of Ckum, holding 
it by the Stalks in her left hand, and then sets fire to the Ears, 
which are presently in a fiame; she has a Stick in her right 
hand, which she manages very dexterously, beating off the Grmn 
at the very Instant, when the Husk is quite hnrnt, for if she 
miaa of that, she must use the Kilnbut Experience has tengbt 
them this Art to perfecdon. The Oom may be so dressed, win' 
owed, ground, and baked within an Hour after reaping ftom 
the Ground. The Oabbread dressed as above is loosening, and 
that dress’d in the l^iln Astiringect, and of greater strength for 
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LeLl)Ourert: but lore the QroAdan, u beiog more agreeable 
to their taate.” 

'With reference to this, Captain Thomas, in hia Trad^ona of 
tha Maeaulaya, qnotea os foUowa ftom a correspondent :—" 1 
hare often seen the above speedj mode of making bread of what 
was only standing com a very short time before, in Harris, and 
both bread and meal are much sweeter to the tasto than what is 
kiln dried.” This is a recent experience and opinion. 

Gfoddart, I am told, is merely the Hebridean variety of the 
Shetland ihrrsftn, which l&st, Captain Thomas says, he had taetad, 
but bad not relished. 


■71 

TOASTmO OR BAKTTO STONES. 

(Pigs 75.) 



Tig. 187. «r Toastfog Btofie frcun Portou. 

There is a stone object, unnoticed in the lectnres, which not 
long ago was common in some parts of Scotland, but which has now 
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pftiMd completely out of use —bo completely, that, wIjmi one of 
Cbem VAS preseoted to tlie Ketiotud Muioum of Antiquities of 
Scotland in 1876, few pereoM could tell tie purixMe for wliidi it 
bad been made. I refer to the baking or towtirg atone for 
toasting ofttcakee before an “open fire,” tl»at ia, a fire on the 
hearth and not in a gmCe. 

The spoebnen which Mr. AJlau Mattheveon placed in the 
Museum is ahown in Fi& 137. It is mfule of nd Bandstono, and 
u 13 mobes high, 11J inebea wide, and 2^ inchea thick at the 
base. The face of the atone is cut away so os to leave a Bcmi- 



Fif. lU. 

ProBt otTotfUr rrom Clofi, Forfuibire. 
?raiB « Shrtch hy Ur. Ow. 



FiS. ISO. 

Back of Touter Ciqo CIovb, Forfimldr*. 
Froa 4 Skolcfa b/ iii. Qvtr, 


circular le^e or projection, about an inch wide, on the lower part 
to support the e^;e of the cake. The circular apace thus formed 
on the front of the stone, sgainat which the cake reeted. is 
omsmeuted witli a central star, aurrounded by a circle, enclosed 
witliin a larger star of ^ht rays. These ornamenU are deeply 
iaciaod. Between each of the rays of the outer stex there is a 
circnlar wheel like omAinant in relief, about an inch and a half in 
djaueter, with a depression in tho centre, The object of this ar¬ 
rangement of raised and depressed omementaUon was donbtlese 
to provide for the escape of the vapour from the back of the cake, 
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generated in (be process of firing, aod tbtu to prevent "sw^ting." 
Oq the bock of the stone, about im inch and a half under the 
middle of the top, there a & depression cut in the stone, sliown 
underneath the woodcut, bj which it was hfled. Tills speoinien 
was found at Fordoun, in Kincardineshire.' 

Another spocimea of a stone toaster was pbced in Iho 
museum in 1I7S by Mr. Lumsdeu of GIovil In general form it 
resembles (he specimen ju3( uottcod, but it is without ornamenta* 
tion. On the projecting port at the bottom it bears (ho data 
17S6, It was found at Clova in Aberdeenshire* 



Fig. 14a 

Front of T«aft(a;.StOQS from Fordooo, in 
tils powo — lc p a of Mr. Bturock, DimdM. 
From ft SkeMb bf Mr, Ow«r. 



ng. 141. 

Back of Toutiag-StOD# from Eordomi, Eio* 
cordi^whiie, is Ut» yaswagiftn of Ur. 
Sturfoek, Dnadoa, Prud a Eketeli lo' 
Mr. ewar. 


In the Dandee Museum there is a highly decorated speoimeD, 
(be front and back of which 1 am able, through the kindness of 
Mr. Mattbewson, to show in Figs. Id8 and 136. It bears the date 
1C74, but it is known to have been actually used by the mother 
of the lady who gave it to the Museum. It weighs 17^ lbs., end 
is 9^ inchee wide at the base and from H to 15 inches higli. 
It came from Longfbrgan in Perthshire, and is said to have bean 

' SeoiVM. <^Stpe., vol. xL i\ Stl. 

* Ibid.. Tol. xii.p. 614. 

R 
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once tbe propcrtf of a woman who was reputed to he a witc]>, 
and who Hvod in the Cares o* Cowrie. 

The two woodcnU sufEdently show the character of this 
stone. The ledge on which tlie cake rested is shown In fig. 
156, which represents the front of the stone or the side closed 
to ths Hre. 

The fourth specimen of a toasting •stone which I ha^e to 
notace is in the possession of Mr. Stnirock of Dundee, and comes 
from Fordonn, in Kincardineshire. The frost and back of it are 
shown in Fig& 140 and 141. It weighs 10 Iba, and is about 12 
inches high, and 12 inches wide at the hose or pedestal, which is 
shout SJ inches thick. The part boo tided by the circle is thinner, 
being only an inch and a half thick. The nsoal ledge for sup> 
porting the cake appears on the front of the stonci which, in 
this instance, unliko the Longfbrgan speoiuicD, is more highly 
decorated than the bock. It bears the date 1791. 


vn. 

THE LATE USE OF STONE ClSia 

(Paos ».) 

“I hare already alluded to the process of degradation by 
which the chamber of the cairn was reduced to a simple cist. The 
ust of the later pagan times waa usually so short as to necessitate 
the doubling cp of the body. £?en this form, repugnant as it 
nrast have been to Christian feelings, famishes ns with one well* 
aathenticated instance of survival. 1 alludo to the remarablc 
cemetery at Alloa, desciibed by Dr. Stuart, in which a dst, three 
feet long, had two croesee incised on its cover. The foil length 
cist of stones (a furtiier degradation) was used in many northem 
churchyards to a late date. Along the northern and western 
coasts there are isolated bnruJa of the bodies of sblpwrccked 
B^ors, sometimes in considerable groups, in shallow graves above 
the beach, in which the bodies have been Imd in msU made of 
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flat sCooea ^thered from the n«^houriDg In fact, it 

was the Poor Latv Aot wliicb, by obliging the Inspector of Poor 
to de^y the expense of o. wooden cofBn and decent btirial for 
all penniless or friondless unfortunates, fluall; extinguished in 
Scotland a enstom which had surrived, in one form or other, 
from die dmo wlien tho Urst burials were made in ite soil" 
(Mr. Anderson, Pr«. c/ Soc. of Seal., vol. » pp. 800, 

370.) 


VIII. 

THE TITOER BOX. 

(PAoalOO.) 

My attention has bees called to an article on " The Production 
of Fire" in the jHoyarine for 2(5th July 1834, flrom which 

the following extract is taken 

“ The flint and steel, witJi the tinder and match, of some kind 
or otlier, liave long been the instruments of gettbg a light in the 
civilised world. . . . 'Within tho present century the aid of 
chemistry has been called in, . . . and instanteneous lights have 
bscorae quite common, under the various names of Promethlans, 
ludfeis, etc., although, from ite soperiot cheapness, the rinder*Aez 
tpm pvbal>iy (ilwtjfs heap ilsp^aea in dormsiu 

The Italics are miue. They are intended to £2 attention on 
the prophecy with which the quotation ends. Ko doubt it was 
thought a very safe prophecy when made. Yet wo find it so 
far from frilfilment that it ie now a matter of considerable difficult 
to get possession of a tinder-'boz. In less than half a centmy the 
practice of getting fire in this way has entirely died ouh It is 
probable that there were millions of tinder-boxes in the country, 
in 1834, when the writer in the Psnny dfeparine uttered his pre* 
diction, but they ere now scarce and costly objects, and already 
they find a place in museums of antiquities. 
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IX. 

WEEE TEE PEOPLE OT SCOTLAM) SAVAGES AT 
TEE TIME OE THE ROMAN INVASION? 

(Pa^ IIA m, knd 214.) 

I Lare $pok 4 n of bbalntants of ibis country at baTing 
b« 0 ii, at the time of the Roman mrasion, in a state wMch maybe 
correctly spoken of u & state of saTagery. Hr. Wallace says 
" All the evidence “ve have proves that they were aavagee, os 
much BO as the South Sea Islanders.”^ The late Dr. Hunt, how- 
erer, alleges that this is “ not founded on known facte, but on 
tradition called history. It is brought forward as ra argument 
that the Siitons were slaves and savages two thousand years ago, 
and therefore, that some people that are savages now will in that 
time be eq^ual to ne. But the whole thing is an absordity, ma> 
much aa you cannot prove the fact, except on tho barest tradU 
tional evidence.” ’ Dr. Hnnt appears to have spoken in igoor* 
ance when be made this statement, for the opinion referred to 
rests on evidence famished by cootemporary records. There 
was a stone, for instance, discovered in 1 S 6 $ on the farm of 
Amiebog, In the pariali of Cumbernauld, with a figure, assumed 
to be that of a captive Briton, sculptured on it almost cer- 
tmnfy by the Romans themselves while tiiey were still in this 
country. It is shown in the woodont, Fig. 142. Dr. Buchanan 
of Glasgow writes thus of it;—“ The figure of the captive ia par¬ 
ticularly interesting, for it affords a portrait by Roman bauds of 
a native Briton. He is ni^d, on cno knee, with his hands tied 
behind his bock, as if ready fhr decapitation. The conctenance 
is that of a young man of about twenty-two years of age; the 
featnres not at all savage; the cose good, slightly aquiline; no 
beard or monetache) the h^ rather short, and apparently plaited 


* Jcunal AnAnf. Ssa., vel. IL p. cIiittI. 
' p. dZEX. 
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round the brow; the bodj plump and muscolar; the whole 
h^re ezhibitiDg t, itrong, well-built luan." ‘ 



Its. Boa4B Scftlptund StoxM, %i iBchfts loogi foud tt AraUtug, 
CumbentAold, DotabsTtoulitn. 

' Bucbaaku, PruA Sfie. AnUq. SM., 7»L Ul p. 47$. 










!4S. 6e«lpt«nd RooiAa Lt^atrj T»tM, 9 fMt tn 1 «di^, 41«ertf«d tt Cirridm, liflUtb, 
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c^earlp the deeciiptioa of a man who, m the course of tune, may 
cease to be what we ooU a savage. 

Co another Bomaa slab, discovered iu the same year at 
Bridgeness, near Corriden, Linlithgowshire, a group of four cap¬ 
tive Britons, one a woman, is represeuted. Mr. Buchanan 
describes them thusAll ore uoked. Behind them is a 
Bocnan soldier on a stallion, fully armsd, with a helmet, shield, 
and brandishing a spear. Eo is galloping niuong, and slaying, 
the captives. Ono has been decapitated, the hood lying betide 
tlio body i a second has been thrown on his bock, with his feet 
in the air i a third bos been knocked partially do^vn, and is tiy- 
ing to recover himself The female is sitting wltli her bands 
ecreeniog her bosom uid person."' 

This remsrk^le stone is admirably shown in Big. 14$. 
When it was presented to the Society, Dr. J‘obn Alexander 
Smith drew attention to the interesting repreeeutatioo of the 
group of armed Caledonians, “naked, as Herodion desonbos 
them in his i^itioT^^ucLibiting, probably, thtir state of eompara- 
tive barbarism In eonCrasl to Itoman civilisation.” ^ 

There is still another stone, aeulptured by the Komans, and 
found in Scotland, which represents two Caledonian natives, 
both naked, and with their arms tied behind thtir back& It is 
in the Htmtenim Museam, Glasgow, and i$ Hgured in the Cah- 
donia Simona, 2d edit., Plate ix. Fig. 1. 

With such facte os theee before us^oad they could easily 
have been multiplied—it is assuredly wrong to regard, ss X>r. 
Hunt did, the opinion that the ancient Britons wore “ in a savage 
state at the time of Julius Cssar,” as having “ only the barest 
traditional evidence for a foundation." 

I Boohs&aa, Pnc. Sot. SeeLf vcl. ix. y, 47S. 
t Dr. Smith, fne. Soe. Ami?. Sect, vti. vUL p. 112. 
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X. 

TEE DISCOVEUT OF BRONZE. 

(TtedllS.) 

I liAve aol fftiled to bear in mind that those disoovorios 
which seem to Influence the condition of mankind as a whole, arc 
generally the crowning results of many different discoveries, made 
by many men, working either on the same, or on converging 
lines of research. Somelinies it may even be difficult to say, 
with reference to any special discovery of this character, what 
person made it, so near to the making of ft may ni.toy persons 
have beea But, nevertlicleea, tlie Cop^font U usually in pnuy 
tice Isid by an individual; and more than this my argument 
doee not assume, and does not req^uire. 

The advantages of these discoveries, when tliey are once 
made, may be fully accessible to people, who are themselves 
mceriy unlit to make them. The posseuion of such advanuges 
by snoh people, however, does not occur as a necessary resnJt of 
their having reached a certain deve!opment,”~tiiat is, a certain 
stage in the growth of their capacity. This Is evident ftom the 
fact that people of extremely different capadtles (and also of ex* 
tremely different degrees of colture) may poseess tlieiD. 

So far, indeed, aa Man’s natural history is known, there is 
nothing to show that he exhibits a growth of capacity, which is 
marked by anything hke crises or stages—on reaching one of 
which, for example, he most necessarily be acquainted with 
bronze, and on reaching another, with iron. The phenomena of 
pubeny mark a stage or critical epoch in the growth of a girl, 
but there is nothing to show that Man exhibits a growth of 
capacity marked crises or stages in any way analogous to this. 
It can scarcely be doubted, mdeed, that the hfsu, w)to is familiar 
with the nscs of iron, may sometimes be lower in capatity, and 
poorer too in culture, tbaa the Man who never heard of iron. 
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XI 

GUNPOWDEH DISCOVERED IN CHINA. 

(PaffolW.) 

Thore ore n&tione like the ChiDeeo end JftpAneee, whose 
polio; abuts off oommuzuoation with other nations. Groat dia* 
eovorice mode b; nations so conditioned cannot of course spread 
ee they do when made b; a cosraopolit4m people. So it may 
have happened that gunpowder was long known only to the 
Chinese, if as is sometimes alleged it was really dlsoovered in 
China before being dlscorered in Europe. 

Sneh an erceptional oconirence, howeTer, does not affect my 
argument 


XIL 

THE MIRACLE STONE OF THE SPEY. 

(Pftgw ] 43-101}.) 

The following account of the JUirade Sioru of iho ^<y> is 
given in further lUustmtion of the views expressed m the sixth 
lecture. 

I have collected and given an account of many strange 
superstitions still existing in remote parle of Scotland/ but I have 
recorded no such wonderful illustration of a living superstition as 
that furnished by The Miroeie Stone <f the which was erected 
in 1S60 close to the hanVa of the river, near the Boat of Garten 
railway station, and about 159 yards lower down than Tom 
Pitlac. The legend of the miracle, as it appeared in the /ntvmsss 
Cbufvr,* is as follows 

' Tidcea Ctmq "Vscfttion Kotia," b;Pr. Artbor Ulkl)«ll. froe. of Boe. ef 
AnHg. vol. x. 1&75. 

* “SopersClUeiii nlxtm; to LuoMy,” byl>r. tfiCdioll, ?nc, Sec, ttf Antis. 
^SeA, ««]. It. 1881 


• Apni 1806. 
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“ In CLe begmuing of th« tbirUentU coats r^, a curtain lady 
of the family of MockintosL of Kylachy (a branch of the Mackin¬ 
toshes of wliicb tbo late Sir Jamas Mackintosh was tbs rcprsasn- 
tative^ and the beat it ever had) was married to one of the eighteen 
sou of Fatrick Grant of IHdJoehgorum, and grandson of the frtt 
Laird of Grant. The laird gave Patrick the form of Luirg, ui 
Ahsrnsthy» as a marriage gift After many years of domestic 
happiness Grant died, and was interred in the churchyard of 
Putbib and bcoq after hii lady foUowed him to the grave. The 
latter, on her deathbed, expressed a wish to be buried in the some 
tomb with her husband. Her frien<l$ represented tbs i lopossibiUty 
of complying witJi her deelre, as the Kiver Spey could not be 
folded. 'Go you,* smd she, 'to the watcr>side, and if yon pro* 
ceed to a certain spot (which she indicated,—a spot opposite the 
famous Tom Bidoc, the residence of the once famous Bitlac 
Gumming), a passage will bo speedily effected.' On arriving at 
the river side, at tlio place pointed out, the waters were instantly 
divided, and the procession walked over on dry gronnd J The 
story goes on to say that the people, on observing au immense shoal 
of fish leaping and dancing in tlie dry bed of the stream, were 
tempted to try and capture some of tbe sabnon wluch thus found 
themselves so suddenly out of their natural element; but tbe 
angry waters refused to coantenance tbe unmerciful onsbioght, 
and returned once more to their channel. That the men thns 
engaged sliooJd liave escaped with tbeir lives was considered 
almost as great a miracle os tbe former one, and on their coming 
out of the water, Eltlec and her servants liberally supplied the 
company witli bread and wine, and a * Te Beum’ was sung by 
the entire multitude for riieir miraculous deliverance i»m the 
perils of the waters. The funeral attendants condnued their 
journey until they reached the summit of the rock immediately 
above the present farm of Gartenbeg. Here they rested, and 
erected a polo some thirty feet long, with a finger-board on the 
top pointing to the particular spot where the poeaige was accom* 
pliahed. Kot a vesrige of tbie pole is now to be seen.” 

This is the quietest and tamest of the many versions of 
the story which are in oirculation. Its defect is that it reveals 
nothing of ^e popular belief aa to the cbatocter and habits of 
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ironan; but it aIso vaiitfi coQsistoncy A&d is clesrly ica^ 
curate as regards dates and persons. For instance, it makes 
Bigla Cumin to bare lived tvo centuries before she did; and 
there vas assuredly no Grant of Tullocbgorum with eighteen sons 
in the thirteenth century. 

It mokes the "certAin woman" one of the Mackintoshes of 
Kylach/, but other versions aay she belonged to the Mackiutoshes 
only by marnnge, her first husband being tlie refu>CyUAchi«, 
and lior second the l''ear*na*LnirgArL She appears, liuleed, some¬ 
times 08 a spinstor, sometimes as once a wife, someliines ns twice, 
sometimes as a Strathdeam and sometimes os a Duthil woznon; 
now as having lived in the thirteenth, tlien in the fourteenth, 
then in the fifteenth, then in the sixteenth, then In the seven¬ 
teenth century—most frequently, I think, In the sixteenth or 
seventeenth; sometimes as o Mackintosh, sometimes as a Cumin, 
Sometimes as a Macdonald, occasionally as a Grant, hut she is 
generally described Is no more definite way than as a oeitotR 
fopfnon. I speak from what I myself heard. In short, the tradi* 
tioix has no fixed form, and the measure of its variations is ex- 
ceediugly great I was struck, ho^vever, by the fact that in 
nearly oveiy version of tlie story tliere was some incident or bit 
of description which might bo called picturesque or romantic, as 
well as some happy touch in the way of delineating ebaracter. 
Even in the motliod of telling the story tliere was usually an 
attempt at that art in which Highlandets often so greatly excel. 

While in the district I pnt together the striking portions of 
all the versions which reached me, iniroducug details as fully as 
possible and CBXcfnllyomitring nothing which related to character. 
It is unnecessary to |pve this version here. It mokes the miracle 
a comparatively late event—not earlier than the sixteenth or 
beginning of the seventeenth century. It attempts to disclose 
the peeuliar cliaracter of the woman’s ssintliuees, and so helps to 
a right understuiding of the action taken in regard to her by 
such persons as THI MSN of Duthil. Ferbaps, however, we 
need nothing more to help us In this, than tlie knowledge of the 
fact that she is commonly known as Hoi^t Mar? of Lribo. 

The leg^d fell asleep rill a email farmer at Slock, called 
William Grant, socue years before his death, began to speak of 
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erecting a stone to conmeicorQtc the miracle. Tbis Gnot was 
one of those religious leaden of the people who are known as 
THB UBN,' ond who have th^ stronghold in Sutherland and 
Ro8S*ehire, though tbej hare also long been a power in this 
p&rtdcnlar parish. Grant of Slock wae in the front r&ok of to 
UBH, and according to the belief of many, was gifted sot only 
with the spirit of prophecy bnt with that of second sight.* Some 
dt^s before his death he is said to hare expreesod a desire Chat a 
iBonomontal stone, which years before be had procured for the 
purpose, should be erected to commemorate and indicate the 
place of the diriding of the waters; and he instructed his fol¬ 
lowers to place on the stone a suitable inscrip^n, both in English 
and Gaelic. He ie also said to have predicted at the same time 
that two broom bushes would spring up, one on each side of the 
stone, and erentoaliy cover it, and that it would be a day of 
tronble to Scotland when this took place. 

Grant’s followers faitbfolly carried out the instructions of 
th^ leader; and, on the 9th of March 1865, the stone was 
erected, an appropriate insoription to the following effect haring 
been previously cut on it 

“ Erected at the request of the late William Grant Slock for 
a memorial of a agnal manifestation of the dirlne power in 
dividing this water and causing a passage whereby the lemains 
of a certain woman were oairied orer on dry gronnd.” 

Jo a loring spirit towards Slock’s repntarion ss a prophet, 
which orerrode their patriotism, they are said to have erected 
the stone betrween two growing broom bushea. 

The ceremony of inauguration haa been described as very 
solemn. It is said tbst, after derorioned exercisee, the tablet wae 
coDsecrated, and dedicated in all time coming as a memorial of 
the niracolous passage of the Spey.* 

It is right, however, to record that the ceremony is not 

^ ^ Jf«H sr« 'vrittea sboot and dMoilwl in v«ry diArcst ways, w viU l)« 
MSB ^ eeimJtisg the Stal. Aee. of voL ‘'BatherUad." p. Sfi, (he 
7«T. Hr. Aeld'e Minidtn and U«n q/ the NortS, tod (be B«v. Hr. Eennadys 

* /RSffiuw Covritr, April 1865, «ad SeMtmaa, Sbt April 1806. 
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ftlwa^s described as m ereiy respect solemn. IC is all^d, for 
iastscce, hj some that the cart on whioh the stone vas conTeyed 
from Slock to Oarton was old and rieket 7 , and broke down hj 
thewa 7 ; that the horse which was horaeeeed to it was frail, 
and not eqiral to its work except onder constant stimulation j 
and that the paoj^de followed the cart sraoldng their short black 
pipca 

Whetlier these things oro wholly or partially true, or not true 
at all, it is oertoin that the orocliou of this memoiud stone woe 
seriously and earnestly gone about ns a pious sob. 



ERECTED 

, * AT THE REQUEST 

' or * 

> THE tATe 

.< SVJLLIAM GRANT SLOCK 
FOR AMIMOHlAl OF A SIONAL 
HAKirSSTATfON OF THE 
DIVINE POWER IN DIVIOJN6 
THIS WATER ANO CAUSINO 
A PASSAOE WHEREBY THE 
. REMAINS QPA CERTAIN 
WOMAN WERE CARRIED 
u OVERON ORyCffOUHO 


Ffg. 144 Th« Mtrwls Stose of Qi« Bps;. 


Luckily, in the very year of its erection (1865), I saw the 
etone, and then made the sketoli of it which is given in Fig. 144. 
Luckily, I say-^for the stone is now no more. Abcnit two yeon 
aiter ite erection» on the night of the 19th February 1867, it 
was ruthlessiy broken and cast into the river, where the frag- 
mente can still be seen when the water is low*. 

Ae mi^t be expected, such a thing as the erection of thie 
stone b Scotland, in the mneteenth century, attracted attenUon, 
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and it wftj in many quarters freely spoken of as a disgrace to tie 
parish. The oiitoome of this >m a strong local &nU*stons pany, 
and a further outcome U»e destruction of the stone. Who the 
perpetrators of this sacrilcgo*' vere, no one as yet dare tell. Tho 
secret is well preserved, and the iooDOcIasts are only named as 
certain persons. I vns told, hovevor, thst one man, suspected to 
have been of tlie party, was killed hy an accident soon after 5 
and it was undoubtedly meant that I should understand his 
death to have been a punishment from God. As a mle, nather 
the election nor the destruction of the stone is Ughtly spoken of; 
and it appeared to me that the putting up of the monoment was 
seldom qnite fearlessly condemned. The tongue seemed to ba 
rostr^d by something of the nature of a sapsrstitious awe, quite 
ae much os by prndentisl ooneidsrations, though these wets no 
doubt in opsTation. The Free Church minister, who was in the 
parish in 1865, is said to have spoken honestly and somewhat 
strongly, though perhaps not altogether wisely, against tbs put- 
tir^ up of the stone. It is understood that he did not add to 
bis comfort by so doing. 

When the river is low, what remains of the stone can be got 
at, though with some difficulty. It is said that pieces are broken 
off and preserved as relics or channs. I am even assured that 
such fragments are to be found in vaiioos parts of tbs northern 
counties. 

Tliere is a story worth recording about the pole wbieb is said 
to have been placed on the cairn erected at ^e top of the Garten 
Hill by tliose who carried the remains of Boly ifory to her grave. 
My informant was a shrewd and intelligent man, and he vouched 
for the truth of what he told me as being within bis own 
knowledge. 

Fifty years ago and more, he and another boy were herding 
cattle near Gartesbeg. His companion, in frolic, pulled down 
the pole, and that af^noon became seriously and strangely ill 
The doctor saw him, but could make nothing of the illness. The 
boy was then urged to tell whether anything had happened to 
account for bis Arming and puzaling condition. He wont over 
all the events of the siy, and at length mentioned the puffing 
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down of the pole. The origia of Lie meladf woe at once sue- 
pecCod. Be wm carriod to the cairn, and there, in Lis presence, 
the pole was replaced. From that moment hU disease began to 
leave Jiini, and lie want liome wliole. 

1 happened to be inqnutng mto this legend about the time 
of the Para/ le MoiiUl pilgrimage, ami I could not liolp seeing 
in Holy Mary tv Dutliil edition of Margitorite Marie Aloooque. 
The church set her seal on Marguerite's devotieu, and recognised, 
proolmmed, and rocoromended it to tlie fmthfuL ^ThaS else did 
Che coca of Dutliil do but a like tiring for anotlier Marie 1 The 
journey to (xsrtOD wlch the miracle stoue woe in many respects 
a counterpart of the pilgrimage to Paray. Very diferent, it is 
true, was the ceremonial Only tho rough sons of industiy formed 
the rude procession from Slock. There were so lords and ladies 
among them. Ko elegsnce^no polish—no refinement—no saying 
of the joyful and the sorrowfal and the glorious mystery of the 
Rosary—no repeating of paters, or of avee, or of litanies of t ])0 
Sacred BsArt—no singing of Magniheate or Ts Deuas attended 
the consearatioQ on Speyside of the uudreased miracle stone, with 
its vulgar inseriplion, as they did the consecrarion at Raray of 
the Euglisii people to the Sacred Heart The two pilgrim* 
ages, btfwever, were identical in one respect—they were botli 
the result of earnest religious convietiona Gongh though the 
proceedings were in the one esse, and polished in the other, there 
was no difference between them when regarded as the outcome 
either of intellectual or of emotional operations The polish of 
the Famy ceremonial niarked neither a h^her order of istelleet 
nor of religious emotion. It marked nothing but a higher general 
cnUiire, not a higher nature or constiturion. The abeeoce of 
eeethcrirism and refinement at Duthil resalted from no inferiority 
either of intellectual powers, or moral qualities, or reli^ous feel¬ 
ings. Those who put up the rude miracle stone on the Spey 
were the same people, and lived at the same rime, and were 
under the influence of the same kind of religious belief, as the 
Pilgrims to Paray. 

Perhaps 1 should go farther, and call to mind that they were 
the same people as their countrymen and neighboore, who went 
nether to Garten nor to Paray. Beyond question it would be 
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iscoiTMt M regtird as mfarior in mental power to those 
Uving round about them, and I doubt if tbe^ ought to be oon* 
sidored sa in reality more sapersdtious, le it not true, to a 
greDter esdent than we like to aoknowledge, that all of ua pield, 
in our dilTerent waya, to euperstidous feelings*—even at tuuce when 
we are able to recognise their true nature t 


XIII. 

THE 'BXTBmm OF THE CL4VIBCiJlRYlITG FIRE 
ROUND BOATS AND FIELDS.* 

(Pag* 145.) 

There ia a aiiparstitioua practice sdll existii^ at Burgheod, 
which ia caEed Tht Bumtny 0 / iht Cbtvie. No acooimt of this 
cnnoua ceremony ia ao good as that which appeared in the For^* 
Jomui, and which Mr. Robert Chambers hsa quoted in 
his Book of Days (toL il p. 789). I reproduce it here almost tn 

Mr. Chambers aay^'^ A singular custom, almost auparoUeled 
in any odier port of SeotlanA takes place on New-year's Eve 
(old style) at the viDage of Burghead, ou the southern shore of 
the Moray Firth, about nine miles the town of Elgin, It 
has been observed Utere from time immemorial, and both its 
origiD, and that of the peculiar appellarion by which it is dis- 
tingoished, still fora ftatter of oonjectare and dispute for 
antiquaries. The following extract from the Boftffshifi Jonaiud 
presents a very intereeting and comprehensiTe view of all that 
can be stated regarding this remarkable ceremouial 

"Any Hogmanay afternoon, a small group of seamen and 

‘ Ttkta from "Tacatioa Nates*’ V Dr- lUMheU, Pni. Soc. Afttif. Seit., 
to), z., 1876. 

* Aa eiceUant aotice of the BitrrMg ^Ou Otseuisgfveo la Uaedooald^s 
p*p« OD BrMb," In Pm. Soc. ^fUig. toL W., p. IBS. Those 
«be would Nfce to m» e pkterial ropneonutioo of (be concoonr will dad oiie 
executed witib mueh opUt In THo OrtpAio ot 87tli Febroerv 1876. 
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coopers, di’esscd In Uuo ovorfrooks, And foJlovoU hy itumbere of 
Doicy 70 un^ten, may be eeen rapidly weudiog tbeii* iray to the 
eouth'veetom extremity of village, wlioi'e it is costoisAry to 
hoild the Ciavie> One of the mou bears on his shoulders a 
stout Archaugel tar-bari'ol, kindly presented for the occasion hy 
one of the merclxaiite, wJio has very considerately left a quantity 
of the rceiuous Huid ui the bottom. Auothor carries a common 
berriog cask, while tlie remainder oits laden with other nl^v 
materials, and tlie tools nccossoiy for tlio constnictiou of tlio 
Clavie. Arrived at tlio spot, three ukeci’S being given for Die 
success of the undertaking, opemDons arc coraineTiccd forthwiDi. 
In the hint place, tlia tar bruTcl is sawn into tvro unequal ports; 
the smaller forms the groundwork of thu Clrvvie, the other is 
broken up for fuel A common hr prop, some four feet in 
length, c&Ued tho ‘ spoke,’ being then procured, a hole is bored 
through the tubdike machine, that, as vc have olieody smd, is 
to form Che basis of tho unique stnictoie, and a long noil, mode 
for the purpose, and fiiruiohcd gi^atuitouely by the villege black* 
smith, unites the two. Curiofisiy enough, no hammer is allowed 
to drive this noil, which is 'sent homo' by & smooth stone. 
The herring-cask is next demolished, and the staves ore soon 
undergoing a diminuDon at both oxti'umities, in order to fit 
them for their proper posiDon. They ore uailed, at intervals of 
abont two inches all round, to the lower edge of the OlaTie<barTeI, 
while the other ends ore firmly fastened to tbe spoke, an aperture 
being left sufficiency large to admit the head of a man. Amid 
tremendous cheering, tho finished Clavie is now set up ogmnst 
the wall, which is mounted by two stout young men, who 
proceed to the business of filling and lighting. A few pieces of 
the split up tar-horrel ore placed in a pyramidal form in the 
inside of the Clavie, enclosing a small space for the reception of 
a burning peat, when everything is ready, Tbe tar, which had 
been previously removed to another vessel, is now poured over 
the wood; and the same inflammable subetance is freely used, 
while the barrel is being closely packed witli timber and other 
combustible materials, that rise twelve or thirteen inches above 
the rim. 

** By tins time the shades of evening have begun to descend, 
and soon the subdued raurmor of the crowd breaks forth into 
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one Icnul, prolonged clieer» ae tlie joulb who ^rae despatcJicd for 
the fieiy peat (for cvtom sajs no aolphurous lucifer, no patent 
Congreve, dare appro^ within the aacred preoinote of tlte 
Clavie) amvea with Ids glowing eliargo. The nlaete^tnlUder, 
relkviug him of his precious trust, plsctt it witliin the opening 
already noticed, where, revived by a blast from his powerful 
loDgs, it ignites the snrronndlng wood and tar, which quickly 

bursts into a flame.Formerly the Clavie was carried 

in triumph round every vessel in the harbour, and a handful of 
grsdn thrown into ead), iu order to insure success for the coming 
year; but as this part of the ceremony come to be tedious, it 
was dropped, and the procession confined to the boundaries of 
tho town. Aa fast as his heavy load will pevniit ^e 
bearer hurries along the well-known route, followed by the 
shoudng Burgheadians, the boiling tar meanwhile, trickling 
down in dark sluggish streams all over his back. Nor is tlie 
danger of scalding the only one be who essays to cairy the 
Clavie has to coofreot, since the least stumble is sufficient to 
destroy his equilibrium. Indeed, this untoward event, at one 
time looked os aa a dire calamicy, foretelling disaster to the 
place, and certain death to the bearer in the course of next 
year, not unfrequestly occurs. Uaving reached the junction of 
two streets, the carrier of the Clavie is relieved; und while the 
change is being effected, firebrands plucked from the barrel aro 
thrown among the crowd, who eagerly scramble for tho tarry 
treasure, the possession of which was of old deemed a sure safe¬ 
guard against all unlucky con^ngenoiea Again the multitude 
bound along j again they halt for a moment as another individ. 
ual takes his place sa bearer—a post for the honour of which 
there is no little striving. I^e circuit of the town being at 
length completed, the Clavie is borne elong the principal street 
to a small hill near the northern ertremity of the promontory 
called the ^ J)oe>ri 0 y* on the summit of which a freestone pilUr, 
very much resembling an ancient altar, has been built for its 
reception, the spoke fitting into a socket in the centre, Being 
now firmly seated on its throne, fresh fael is heaped on the 
Clavie, while, to make the fire bum the brighter, a barrel with 
the ends knocked out is placed on the top. Cheer after cheer 
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nses from tho crowd lMlo^7, as the efforts made to mcroriw tbo 
blaso are crowned with eoccesa 

“Though forinerlj (diowed to renudn on tlio Ihoris the 
whole mght, tho Olavio is now reiaovod when it bos buniod 
about half on hour. Thou coums the most exciting scene of nil. 
The barrel is lifted from tho socket, emd thrown down on tho 
western elope of tho hill, which appears to he all in one moss of 
flame—a stoto of matters that does not, liowevcr, prerent a rush 
to spot in search of emboie. Two stout men instantly 
seising the fallmt ClaTic, attempt to demolish it by dasliing it to 
the ground: which is no sooner aocompllshod lliau a final 
charge is m&do among tho biasing fiagmsnts, which ore all 
auotdicd op in an incredibly short space of time. 

“XTp to the present moment, the origin of this peculiar 
custom is involved in the deepest cbscurity.’' 


The main object in the observance of the supersUtious cere> 
mooyjost described was to secure the fruitfulness of tlie industry 
of the place—in other words, to secure a good fishing. It acknow¬ 
ledges the cxistonce of a power presiding over, or controlling, 
increase and fertility. 

Of couise, as actually observed in our day, it is nothing more 
perhaps than an idle ooiemony,—on occasion for laoghter and 
frolic—without any meaning soberly attached to it But, beyond 
doubt, as once practised, this would be otherwise. Even oftor 
all exact knowledge regarding tho nature and origin of such a 
ceremony os the burning of the Clavio bad been lost, there would 
uaturoUy renuun a real, though not an openly avowed belief, 
that it concerned the welUbeing of the community that it should 
be observed. Believing that this was probably true, it occurred 
to me tbspt I ehoidd find in the Church Becoxds of the district, if 
those of a saffiriently remote period had been preserved, some 
evidence of on effort on the part of the Church to suppress the 
ceremony by punishing those who took part in it Accordingly, 
I visited the Bev. James Weir of Drainie, who is clerk of the 
Presbytery in which Bnrghead is situated, and with hie help 
examined the Eecords. Relevant entries were soon discovered, 
and these were afterwards oarefally extracted by Mr. Weir, who 
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found oth«r entricA after ti more minute seas^ch. I had alao an 
opportiioity, througL the Bev. t)T. Braoder and Mr. Jelm Nicoll, 
of iv yftmm ing the SeettOQ Becnnla of the parish of Du£ua, in which 
Burghead is atuated, and iu theae also referencee to the ChvTia 
were found. From the Kirk*Se3sion Becorda of the iiarish of 
InTertVToii I also obtained an interesting entry throogh the Ber. 
Dr. Sellar of Aberloar. 

As bnedy os I can» I aliall indicate the character of the rcfier* 
encea to the Svrning of Va Olavit which occnr In these Cliurcli 
Becords/ 

In the diet allusion to superstition in the existing Be* 
cords of the Fresbytery of Elg^n (Uti Jannaiy IdSSX 
Ciavie does uot occur. The ceremony is described as the carry¬ 
ing of fir torches about the boats. It is often spoken of much 
in the way, both in these Bocords and in those of the 
Kirk-Sessions of Drainie and Duffus, eren when the word Clovis 
occurs. For instance, it is called (S3d December 1705) the 
*" pracliee of camkng devxss or <oreA«s ohwl ^ hoais" or 

carrying *' a ior<h off canditi about iht boats."* The people are 
charged with burning " their cUtvioe about iheir hoots,'' or with 
kindling " a etacie of Jirro,'' or "aoandU," and going about the 
boats. In one eutry the ceremony is doscribed as “ 
tercha—cfomTUf the boaii iheremih; but I do not find anything 
to show that the use of the word ^'eromng” in this entry had 
any spcdal ngnifienneo.* 

* TbcM anUw tn glt«n ineulrnto In tlia iVoe. ^lA« Soe. n^Seot. 

voL X., pp. 658469. “ VtetxiM by Dr, Uteh^U. 

* In tUi srtrsst, «ad la inost e( tbcM which follow, tho words eontnoted or 

given la QbMUto ebanoian ue )iet ovt—s bciog written for cm, y for 

tt, «te. no cthot slgiu lie uswl as they sppest hi tho Msa 

* Is tbo Chnnb BecardB t)ie word CSstSt appears to h« naed as tbs eqiaivaleut 

of tOfcA. IS Is nos prebabta howsvar, that ^eee two words ii« qitcta syuffiy. 
noos. Pethaps tiia most likely uMBiag is that anggwtod to ae by Ur. Aader* 
aon. He U'ln^* that is Is au old or alUrod fora ot ^ions, which JaaMsea 
glivH as a Baafeliija word, inttuung o dr/l stleh for bolding a mah.hght. la 
ShtiUnd tiia Santa wonl taXas tli« sh^ of s h'iw , the tonga; aud Hr. Xanreasea 
atateo that tbe word is atrU in ose noiong the fisherman This reakae the atTnio. 
logy of the wonl plalo. The CCons would not be the toroh, but tha thhg which 
carried tbe tool), or wbudi arried fire in any eheiia. The Her. Welter Origor, of 
Haw PiteiigD, the author of the <f infoms asa tbst be bas 

“ henid tbe woed, hnt sot often, and not for a leu| Uaie." He saye that be lias 
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It appears from tliese records tbat the burning of the el&Tie 
took piece " ww yeim ewn," or onlast day of Deer -', 
or on neio yeim day.'‘ 

It u often spoken of in these rcconU—that is about 200 
years ago>^ an “ Ql<l" custom, and is called a and 

Idoiahnns cHstome," a “ BajXi'stUmi, Idolairatis and mfitU cne^ 
tome," an “ ahominailo hcathonish pactiee," and a ‘‘ yivu and 
KondaJl ottd Iddairom aatorne’' 

Tlie religious character of the ceremony is brought cot hy a 
statement in one of the entries (SdFeh. 106D), that, in addition 
to carrying fire round the boate, the people did carH$ mtai 
and drad; to the loot side, arid did cast diini: upon dio boat." One 
num is accused of having “ Jtads a ^rnsn^ davis paying a st^er- 
eiitiaus vorship, and blessing tJte boats, ajU/r the old fielhnieh citsime, 
eontforio to rvies of ChiistianUie," But perbape this aspect of 
the matter is best brought out by what is said of the ceremony 
In the Cirh'SeesioD Beeords of Inveravon, whioh I quote below 
in full;— 

Extract from the Kirk'Sesslon Becords of the Parish of 
luvcraTon. 

" !.«•* Avgt iroe. 

" Am Act againei Clma: That wKonas U hath been iho ous- 
lOTM and practise of many fn parish of Inooraeine, to goe about 
yr folds and comes hndlei Torches of firr, superstiHoudie and 
Idolatrondie asser^ng yt potoer to the fire somdifieing y* comee and 
caUeU qeh is proper and peadiar to the tna and lioing &od a 
practise proper rather to the heathens toAo are ignorant of God than 
to be practised by Mem yt Uoe under the Ught of ihs glorious Go^U 

MW out ft la say balli^ or story. He me e eketch of so lutruoieat Cir 
bolding "jCr sondU/," which «ulBden£ly auwen to Jemieeos's deMripboo of tbe 
cMvow. A Be<llflc«CiaBo/thu inetrsmentl myself once saw is eatuel nie In the 
of £alt3L I mode & sketch of ,it; bat Mled to record the Duae hy vhioU 
itweot Mr. Orlgor s&yi tt is knows u "i^s^peerwiM" 

It hu beee ngyseted to me by thet dtstisgoisbed Celtic seboler, Ur. Jobs 
P, CuBpMl, thst tfavk ney come from tho Celtic vonI dseU, » basket; and 
the task at* looking laetrsment Is which the fire is now carried st Burg* 
bsad gives sapport to tfUs view of the origin of the word. 
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Ther/or the Session did and h^reht/ doeth snaci that whosoever shail 
is found ffviiiU of the forsd supors^iisous and hsaihnish praelises 
thail Is froeeedsd agid as scandaious persons and csnsftnd according 
to the dsmerii of yr orme and if ii shali be found that they 
ren not eapeUs of Chvrds eonsssre 0\al in yt ease their nama be 
in reoft'd and they debat'd incapable of any Ohurcf^prmledQe 
omvdi ail the years of ^sc^-eiion or any Utiimoniall from ^ Ses^un 

they remove the jcaiujall. The dosed ieiih prayer." 

The Proebyteiy and Kirk'Session R«conle of Elgin, Dnusie, 
aod Dufioe show that (he Buinlng of the Olavie was customary, 
not iQ BuTghead only, aa ia generally gopposed, bni in many, 
if not in all, of the fishing Tillages on the Morayshire coast, 
‘trherd the object was Mo Idessmg of the boats." Bat this extract 
from the Inreraron lUcords presouts the ceremony to ns, ander 
the same name, in a Banffsbiio parish far Inland, and with a 
similar object—namely, the blessing of the com fields so as to 
secure fertiUty or good crops. Probably further search vonld 
disclose that it was at one time, and that perhaps not a very 
remote time—observed widely in Scotland. Prom more than 
one source, indeed, 1 have heard that the Inveravon practice 

cozmnon in some districts of Scotland till quite recent times, 
and eomothing very like it is said to be still cnetomary m parts 
of Ireland. 

The Chorcli seems to have exerted itself to the utmost to 
“ rer^m^n and euppross” this *' heathenish ousieme,'' by soverdy 
pimisliing those who took part in it Those " who were found 
guiltief were required to *' make puiUek acknowledffmeni off the 
saeu htfors the congregane «a sadteioaih, omd to elemd as many 
dayss at the Sesmones should Judge fiU." On acceding and suh- 
mitling to dlsc^lms,” they were “ sharply rebuked and eahorlei to 
serious rspe/Uancs." Where there was any mitigating dreom* 
stance, a fine was sometimes deemed sufficient, after a " pvblick 
profession ^ repenianoe." Bnt “ thoseptsone more in aeesssionh this 
transgnssion yn pyrr," required to " satisfy the disdplins in 
saeeof “ to testify yr Repeniancs by standing at 5 * ptiiar," or to 
stand '"in the Joges ivo dayei” It thus appears that the Ohureb 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries stror^ly condemned 
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and Ter; severel; poniaked those 'who took any part ia TJt* 
htrninff of ih« Clone, irhich was openly declared to be, in the 
opinion of the Churclj, a voraliip of Fire, in which a power was 
ascribed to Fire which was ** onJff jn-oper and peevOar to the true 
and Ifvbtff God," a praoUce pn^ raiAor to the healhen$ ” titan 
to thorn “ ihai liw wider Ms liffhi of Ms fjloriaa Oo^elV’ ^ There 
is no doubt, thorofore, as to the serious way in which tlio 
Church in former days re^rded The of Ms Claoio. Tho 

ccrcvODy is s^l obserred—probably with a higher litual nitd 
greater pictaresqnonoss than oTcr—hut tlto Church treats tho 
obserrers with indilTbrence. 


XIV. 

THE CRADLE STONE. 

(Paco 14C0 

There ia another superstitious practice at Burgbead, in which, 
as in The Itvrninff of tlie Claw, “ a giver of increase " appears to 
bo reoogniaod. It is known as tho superetition of the Cradle 
Stone, and, as now observed, it is entirely ohildiab.* 

I first saw the Cradle Stone in 1863, and then noted the 
snperetitioQ with which it ie connected. 

It is a memorial slab built into the wall of the burial* 
ground called tlie Chapel Yard, at the south-east corner. It ie 
Sfi inches high by SO inchea wide. Close ahevo it, and also 
built into Che w&U, there is a hewn lintel-like stone, 37 inches long, 
by inches thick. On the narrow exposed face of this atone 
there Is no sculpturing. 

The woodcut (Fig. 145) shows the position on the Cradle 
Stone of a onp-li)» Irollow, which is qoite ronud and smootli, 
and measures i inches in width and 2j inches in depth. This 

' Sm p. —Eztnet ^Vnn tbe Clrk*S«8BloB RMords cf tie parish of Zuver- 

BVOO, 16th Angut 1704. 

^ 8m '‘TittUon Notts,” bj Dr. HttoheU. iVew. of Site. ttfAntiq. ofScA^ *oL 
X., pp, 646-64?. 
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hoUov has be«o prodaeed bj* ihe cliildran fif Bn^b««d, wLo are 
in tbe baUb of alnking (be iriib a beach stone (which U 
also repneected in the woodeat). and then qoickly pntdng their 
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Frea adfiwbc bf Mi. JaiMi C. Kaaedy. 

ears to the place, when the econd ctf a rockiii^ cradle and the 
crTiag of a child are said to be heard, ae if eocDisg: from a 
carera deep ooder groond.’ 

I am told Chat during lent centurj the stooe van not visited 
hp ehildres, but hj womeoi who believed thej were to become 

* n« laaeiiptfM !• aa^wca eat bv tbe «aatsat nbWagof tb« clethM of 
tbo eUklna *a*>~** tb* sloer. 
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motltere if heard the roclupg of tho cndlo end the ^log 
of the child, tapping on the stone. 

The Ouf on this stone cloeely resoxnhlss the ^U'hnoini C^tjM 
deeoribed hy Sir Jeunes Simpson in his Archaic Sculpiwi 
If it h&d been found on a mdo undressed '‘monoUtli," and if the 
superstition referred to hod enUroly died out, there wonJd have 
been some difficulty in saying that this wu not an ordiutki^ Oup* 
SlMS, Biioh as Sir Junes Simpson has deeohbcd. I do not moan 
to imply by Uiis tliat I think it probable tliat tlio Ciij*8 os the 
stones noticed by him wore duo to awy oanso comparable to tliat 
whioU produced the Cup on the Siunc, t]ioug)i suoh a thing 
if possible, because a of tlie sire of the one in question, may 
occur singly on a so oollsd “itacding>sCone/' lud beoaosein Brit* 
tauy there are stancling'itonea/' called "Piorrsa Oreuaes,” which 
emit a mysterious and belldiko sound on h^ng struck with another 
stone, and on which a oupdUce hollow is formed by repeated bbwe 
OB one spot 

Oup^tODOt generally, so far as I am aware, ore not associated 
witli sapenticions, but it happens in the case of two ef tliem, 
doecribed as “situated on a shelving rock on tho Lech Avon 
side of Cairngorm, wltii liand*mado oups on them about a foot 
wide and eontspondingly deep," that “ sitting on them is said to 
be efficacious in oases of bairoiiuflas.” ^ 


BXraiAL OF A LIVING COOK FOR THE CURE 
OF EITLEPSY. 

(Paob 14S.) 

For the cure of epilepsy there is still practised, in the north 
of Scotland, what may be called a formal aocrihee. 

On the spot where the epileptic first falls a black cock is 
buried alive, ^ong with a lock of Che patient's hair, and some 
parings of his nails. I have seen at least three epileptic idiots 
^ Ak. voL x, >>. 646, 
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for good this is s^d to hayo been done. A ^v^man, wLo 
ofisisMd at sack a eacrifice, minutely described to me tlie order 
of procedure. In this instance, in addition to wbat I hare 
named, three were also buried along witb the cock. 

3^, G. znforms me that some time ago be was stnnmoued 
to see a poor man who bad suddenly died, and who bad boon 
subject to epileptic susures. His fnends told Dr. G. that at 
least they bad tbe comfort of knowing that eTerylbing bad been 
done which could haye been done. Ou asking wbat remedies 
they bad tried, be was told that among other things a cook hud 
been buried alive below the epileptic’s bed, and the spot was 
pointed out ITot many years have elapsed snee sacrifice 
was openly offered to tbe demon of epilepsy in an improving 
town, to which tbe railway conveys the tmveller, end which 
has six churches and ten schools for a population of about 
four thousand. Tbe ocenireiice of such a thing so recently, in a 
community so privileged, is certunly a marvel deserving of 
record. An old fisherman was asked by Dr. G. if he knew of 
other cases in which this heathenish caremony had been per^ 
formed, and be at once pointed out two spots on tbe public road 
or street where epileptics had fallen, and where living cooks had 
been cruelly buried to appease the power which had struck them 
down.' 

I have nearly always found that the people who had per* 
formed this ceremony hesitated to speak of it witli freedom, 
and tbe same may be smd of all such eupersti^ons among the 
H^hlanders. "&i dc varitate scandalum sumitur, ntflius per- 
millitur nasd scandalum, quam ut yeritos rellcquatur.” 

‘ from Paper on SupootiUons nktuig to Louor, by Dr, Mtktotl, 
iVoA 6/ 8«. Antiij. ef AwL, vol iv. 
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XVI. 

1NKI8 MARER 

SACBrFICa OF BuUA VlltTUE-WlLl^ llESOUTKD TO FOR TRR 

Curb of Lunaoy. 

(Pag© 14?.) 

[The following ftccoinit of Lmis Mnrce, which is taken from a 
paper on the " Snpeistt^oDs of tho ‘^est Highlaodsof Scotland'' 
(.^cc. of 806 . of AnHq. of Scot. voL iv,), is intended 60 show, more 
My tW is done m the sixth lecture, wh&t we know of the 
recent sacnfico of bolls in SeotUad. It will be usefnl, also, 
the reference in it to a Virtue-Well on tho island, which 
was resorted to for tho coro of Lunaoj.] 


In the natumn of last jear (1S59X while in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Loch Moree, which liss boon well described, “In its 
barreoncss and loneliness, as tlie most utterly savage and torrifio 
of any part of this land of mountaiu and iiood ,”' I beard much 
of the marvellous virtues of a well on one of the smallest of tho 
many riobly wooded islands which rise in olasters out of its 
>vater 8 , and which so soften the grandenr and wildnees of tho 
scene, as to make tho eyo resting ou that part of the Loob, see 
nothing there but an exquisite picture of cahn beauty. So xauclt 
was told to me of tho power “unspeakable in cases of lunacy'" 
possessed by these waters, that I resolved to satisfy curiosi^ by 
a visit. 

I/ilean Mai^ee or Maree,* is a small low island, with 
clean, gravelly shores, about half-way down the looh, not more 
than a quarter of a mile in its groatest diameter. 

On iU highest part there is an enclosure, the outline of which 


^ Ajidsnon's lHgtiianit, 18t4, p. (4?. 
a FujunFs Tovr w ]774, jv 3t0. 

* Propsrlr TwiB or BUaon Hluu4r<lljK 
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18 an irregular ortJ (90 k 120 feet). The enclosing wall ie not 
more than S feet high, and is norr covered with earth and moss. 
Pennant, however, deecrfbee it ae a “ stone djke, with a regular 
narrow entrance. In the centre of thJe endoauie there arc the 
remains of a small chapel; but bo complete is the ruin that it is 



not possible to detersune the style of architectore. Bound about 
the chapel are or sixty graves, most of them covered by AtA 
imdreesed stones, with rnde blocks at the head and feet, With 
two exceptions, there are no cuCtiags, carvings, or inecriptions 
on any of the tombstones. These two have well-formed inused 
I Pansaol, «ia p. 8d0. 
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crosMS on them, the cbmcterof vrltlch is shown in Figs. 146 
And 147. 

The celebrated veil ie near the shore. At the time of my 
visit it was di;, and full of lost 7 car’s IcAves It is a built vcU, 
and the flat stone which eerrea for a cover was lying on the bank. 

Kear it stonde on oak tree studded with nails. To e&ch of 
these was originally Attached a piece of tlie clothing of somo 
pAtient who hod visited tlie island. One had s^ fastened to it 
A faded ribbon Two hose buttons and two buckles were also 
found nailed to the tree Countless pennies and liolf^mee bad 
been driven edgeways into the wood,-^^er many the bark was 
closmg, over many it hod already closed. 

Various traditions exist regarding this little island. Several 
were told to me. A love story is the foandation of aU. 1 sbAll 
oATTAte the one which connects the spot directly with luo&cy. 

A hTorw^ian princess awaited Che arrivAl of her lover on 
Inch Maree, where they were to be married by the hermit. The 
bridegroom was to land At Poolewe, and on bis safe arrivsl it 
was ogi’eed that a white flag should bo sliown. He came, sonnd 
in heart and limb, but, ont of frolic or to test his sveetbeort’s 
love, he CAOsed a black flog to bo hoisted. She saw it, and went 
mod. After a flew yean she died, and was bnried on the island. 
He outlived her but a short tima The two stones with croeses 
on them (Pigs. 146 and 147) ore said to mark their gravea 

Since the same t^e is told with many variations, it is pcs' 
sfble tliot something of this kind did really happen; but that 
tba virtues of the well have any connection with the story is 
improbable. 

AndenoD, Fnllarton, the Kew and Old Statistical Accounts, 
as well as the people of the place, derive the name of the island 
from a dedication to St Mary. This remarkable error is flrst 
clearly pointed out in the '* Crimes Parocbiales," though Pennant 
evidently had the right view when he speaks of it as the favonred 
isle of St Moree, the patron of all the coast from Applecroes to 
LocLbroom, and tells us that h«, the saint, is held ia high esteem 
and that the oath of the counOy fs by his name.’ 

) PasBuit. <7. p. $S0. 
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It 5ppMn that MMlrabba cuoe from InUnd to Seotlaud, aad 
foiindod tho Cbiire}i d AporcraBon in After his dasth be 

becnme the pstron saint d the disCrkt Ss name is yariously 
known as MalnHo^ Malrabe, Miilxa 7 , MniUt Motirie, snd, as 
tbo last comptioa, Mares. That the island aud loch bear the 
name of this saint then can be no donbL Even the mode of 
prononncuig the word by the GaslM-spealdnf population ihows 
that it is sot deriTsd from ifa^ ; while Peansnc's remark prorea 
that the mistake is not yet a century olA Monrie died at Apple* 
crow on the Slat April 7i9.* Hiers is eome doubt ae to where 
be was buried, aod I know of nothiog to make it probable that 
it was OQ Inch Maree. It is certain, or eZl bnt eortein, however, 
that thie Hr iM led a bvinit'e life and wrought miraelee there; 
and that, lUce St. Goderiek, St. FtUao, and many others, be eon* 
tinued to do so after his death. 


Whether (be Seiat, on his arrival in Scotland, found a pagAu 
temple on this Udle iiland, or wbother be himself dnt coseccratod 
the spot, is a queedon of interest. Pennant says, " 1 suspect the 
Dike to have been origmally Dmidksl, end that the aadent 
superstition of |»*g*f«««w« was taken op by the Saint at the reediest 
method of making a eoaqoest over the minds of the inhabhante" 
This opinion I am inclined to adopt. Tradition indeed points to 
it as e pUcs of worship before the Chrisdeo epoch, and the curi* 
001 record I have obtained of the sacrifice of bolls than npporte 
this belief, and fonushee proof of the liberal ODgraitiag upon 
Christianity of all forms of in the early history of the 

Choreb. man, who accompanied me as driver in (he district 
happened (o be a person of iataUigeiMe, and it waa he who first 
informed me, (hat in (he Presbytery Becords allasiOQ waa made 

^ Orlfbm PwmS., voL IL ^ 40); lUerH, IriA Stela, 'ncrtirf. It49; «ftd 

veL H. 

* Tb* estneSi ftesi Oa h s aby lsiy fieeceda vUcO «n 4teirsrii ftwa, tn 
of tBUrwVesbowlBstiMtebeettbeBMkefmiiswSaaitb catnyta* Bslnt’a 
daf van la tb« dieMrt wh«s Us SaUttUp ww eanad, popslarir fixed m tb* 
fifitb cd Asfwt, ead set the Slit ef April or fi?th af Tber ere farther 

of IstaBMt e« ehewtai IhsS aheet Ae aeae peiUd 8L &afea esd 9t Ksatnhhe 
eppeer tohere teee nfirdad es Mestkel, esd Aa oot ealy «ie Cieabt^ for* 
inerir celled Repaa*** Mead,” hM lasb Uene tteeifls. la ICrS, ipeka of 
ej Ae “bAsditfSt. taAe.” 
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Ic BuperstitioM of LocL Mar«o. I aftervArdB obialoed, 
through the Boy. Pr. Uacleon, of Kiltoom, the estncto from 
theoo Bocordi which foUow. The moi'o iotportoot parts cas 
pTiiite4 lo itallca. 

“At Appiiei'0$$ $ S^icmh: ld$C. 

“ Ooixvsnod M' Ju** M"orft, Moderator, M' Jo" Moiiro, W 
^oisaa Hogg» Jo" M'' Donald Praaar, 

Donald M°era, M* Iloiio M^Konao, M' Alax' M^ICousie, 
and Donald Bose. 

‘'Tlio uams of God lucallod. Jaier Alui, Tho MinisEor hoing 
inquired he He brothrou of the maino enormities of the pMoohin 
of Loohoarrone and Appilcrou, doolairea some of liia pcLToohiners 
to bo supentitioiia, eepedallie in eaerifieeing at eerbiiae ^mes at 
the Loch of Mourie, eepeciallie the men of Auchnoaealiaoh; quho 
hee belne siunmoned, oitedi hot not compsiring, ezeou^on is law* 
fiiUie girea be the , . , kirk officer of Lochcarroa, quhoie 
names ar as followei: Donald M^ooniU chile—Murdo M"Ferq^ 
vio ooniU eire—W"* M^cooU elre, OilHpadrick M^ne—Duncan 
M^eoniU uayiw vio eomll bi/—Alex* M^finlay eoaill dij-^ 
Donald M"eaiae ro 7 vio olioinnich — Johne M^»niU reaeh — 
Murdo Mfeaine T 07 —Mordo M"emne voim v" eaiuo ghlaisa^ 

Fiakj M^Gillipha^cko.-Ordsdnes Gie kirk officer to ohMrgo 

those agains to compoiro at Dingwall the third Wednesday of 
October nbet—recommend that thaire Mmieter oompeire the said 
day at Dingwall, and that he preach at the vaoand kirk of 
Urquhart, the ensuing Lord's day he is in the eonntry. 

*‘The said day the preshyliie of Dingwall, according to the 
appoyntment of Synode for searcheing and eensureing such prin* 
dpalls, and laperstitious practicse as sould be dlscoverod thaire— 
haveing mett at Appilcroes, and findeing amongst uthar abhomin* 
able and heathenishe prsotices that iJu that plau vtn 

accutt^mdd h Mer\/U$ hiUi cl a egrtaine iyme tJu 

Avgust^ uiAub day i$ dtdieait, as they cancsite, to $* Mowv, as Ouy 
coil Asm; and Vms vwy approae/M to som twnous 

ehappols and eircuiciwig 0 / tAem; and that fuivs emis m rt/trmu 
upociaiU to lyfs asid death, in takeing of /ounsyis was eztpeci to be 
enan^esied by a hoU of a round stone gvJwnin they tryed Ihe enter- 
* ITwd net Isglbla 
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ittff 9/ Keadtt wAie4 {if Oktf) evdd ^ ia KiU U aiU ta fui 
w tmtie, Ae^ aagtd Aair ret^n^ 6> UuU fUtUt and fail' 
ing Atg egaddmd U mmttu; and wikaU Uecr adoring 9f wdU, 
oni nlier nptrstiiioia inmnwwff and itaMt* ioditm A rthnirst, 
HftV9 (ippOTittod u feUowM—ThAt qabotMTU stU be ibimd to 
commit nch AbhominetioMe, MpedellM Secriftcee of Acy liysd, or 
At any lyiiie, nil pabUeUy Appear and be rebaked . . , , ^ euc 
eereral Lord’i dAyie la mx Mverel eborchee, ri&: LochcArron, 
Appilcren, CoaUne, FoUertie, t^iognU. and leet in GatIocU 
poroeb chnxeh; and that tii^ may, nppon tbe delaUtaona of the 
Seeeioae and td the paroebe, he nil cann aumaoned tlte 

guiltie penoae to eompetre belore the pbrie> to be convinced, 
rebaked, and there to be uijojmed hia eaninxe, And withall that 
the eeeeon lonid be ebarpd to doe (hair dew^ in aupprenlng 
of the foreeald wkkcdnen, and the foweaid coonre in reference 
to their lacnfldng to be made uee of in eaao of eonrict^ and 
appeihng, and evIdeBcea of reaoree be foond, and failing, tli&t 

they be ceneured with eateonunnnicatione.-Oidaiaea the 

ainiiter to ezerdae himMlf with hia people in cucb aaunor aa 
at bii coming to AppOcron, once in (be fire or euc weekea at 
each Lord’e day of hU cmweg, be etay tbrie dayee amongst bia 
people in a pairt of them each di^, and that be 

labour to eonvinoe the pe^e of tbefr fonner error, by endenee* 
ing tbo hand of God egaint each aUiotiuoAdonoa u lies beene 
praetised fenneriie.' —Appoynte K’ AHez' M*Kenae to infomo 
the pmbitcrie of any etnngan that reeorte to tbeaae Mlda aa 
fbrmerlie they bATo to (bAir fonner Ueatbeniabe praeticee, that a 
touee mi^y U tAken for tbeir i tetiilut. 

"KlSOOCElwv, 9 Stpe ld56. /afor afia, Ordaiiiee 
AUex! H*Kenaie, airueter at Loebonoii, to caoee sammond 
Ifardo M^nill Taicbne vk eoiuU vie Albster in Torriton, and 
Donald Smyth in AppQcroae, for laeriAcing at AppHercie to 
compeire at DingwaU the third Wedoeeday of October, with the 
men of AocbaaeealUcb. 

** The brethren taking to (heir conaideiatione the abhomina* 
tionee within the paroebin of Garioch hi mtri/king af hnuU vpon 
(Ae 90 Jnguttj at aim «e pawing miS i^cbi kiils a$ eilationm 
quhoee namea ar not particolArly pgniftikl aa yit ^ referree to 

‘ W«e eot l^A 
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the diligeiiCQ of the niakter to UAk seereh of theaM penanes 
and Bummond them aa k to the fon&ar oidtoaaoe aod act at 
Appilcroae 0 Sept: 1650, and vithall that bf Uu pri?ato diligenee 
he hare seorehen aod U;m io erene eorcar of the couDtrey, 
eepedallM about the Xfoehinoanet of the moat £uthAU hooeet men 
ho can find; and that en^ aa at kia eldera be parlioulatly poeoit, 
conoeroing foniHir 5 >nketie«s m quliat they knove of theae poore 
one? 0th9 nr euUe^ Ifmne 4w dawTeat W eana IAmm tUUty juko 
raceaaci tk4 mcr\/(a$ tuid upm iiW aceea^ of ifovrw hce 

po9n OMi and that at laiat aomo d tbeaao be aummoned to 
compeire before the pbrie the foreaMi day, until the teat be die* 
eovered; and eueh aa beve boeta about tlse loch to tranaport 
thamielTei or otheta to (he 7k qf ifeme, fvAeren an nmit- 
fwnk ^ Idrtairu, without warrasd from (he aopenour and 
mtoiater towarda lawful enda; and if the miniatar Icuowia 
alreaddie any gnileie, that they bo died to the iiixt pbrie day 
aod all contravaaara thereaftor, aa occanooa ^era in all tytne 

cORieing.-Tlie Brethren lieinng b* report that MmU fm Air 

momtttwUt end rtmmirmm to eererall paiocbea within tha pr^ 
rince, bot more partienlariy to the pamhea of Loohcairon, Loeh* 
alae, KinUdlo, Contan, and FoltorUe, aud Loclibroome^ It ia 
oppoyntod that tha brethren of the coogrefatioaea here a Cor- 
reepondenee, to trying and curbing all euoh, within tkeir aeverall 
tongregationea. Aod for thuae that comet /run /orrm ccm- 
Hyir, that the nioietee of Garioch aod Lochoarroo informe 
tbomaelvee of the namee of theaee, and the plaooe of their leaid* 
enee, and infonse the pbrie thereof tw notfoe may be given to 
thoee conceded 

"DxifOWAL4 6 Avguat 1673. /akr oUa, That day Mr. 
Boderick Mackenzie muueter at Oeribcb, by hia letter to the 
prebrie, dedared that be bad commoued by his officer to thia 
prebrie day Hector Maekeuzit to Mellon in the parieb of Oerloch, 
aa also Jobne Murdoch, and Duncan lom to (he said 

Hector—ai also Kenneth McKenzie hie graodeon, /or taer^fiartg 
o huU M ow itoartouiab ewMior, to tb tZaad of B* com* 
nonly cdUi £tia* Momy to Loektto, for Ao roeoctmp of Vu 
health of Okrttoae ifoeibiiAr, epouse to (he eaid Hector Mao 
kenzie, who was fonnerUe sicko and valetadioarie :~Who being 

T 
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ftU and D 0 ( eompairiug^ are to bo all eoamoneJ again 
pwJ*“ 

KiLTKA&x, SlthAMfHsl 1860,—Extracted fron Uie Old 
Eeeorda of Uie PreabjCery of Dingwall by 
Alex*. Macleaj«, D.D., 


1 have no earlier allosum to (be well on tbia uland tban 
165S. It waa than ibe reaort of tbe Innatie, and it may poaeibly 
have been to from the date ot Uoime*a arrival, or even before 
that lime. One ahrine in Belginm ia ksown to have had a apecial 
reputation of tlua kind for more than tSOD yean. I refer to 
that of SL Dynpna in OheeL Oar own St Fillan, alao, ii a^d 
to have been reeorted to for tbe ** Ueaeed purpeee of eeoferring 
health 00 the dairtmd" «un^ the year 700.^ 

The noet inUnetuig featore ef tb«ee extraeta ia the Snding 
fo eoDpUte and fbmal a aaerifleiiJ coeaeoy eomtunlf praotiaod 
in ear cooatry at eo late a period aa within 800 yeaie of our 
owoday. 

For tbe are of the ommiD in eattJe, one of the herd ia atUl 
occaaionaUy aaeriftced for the good of (be whole. Thia ia done hy 
burying it alivei I an aeenred, that within the laat ten yean luoli 
a baxboriazB oecoired in the eoooty of Bforay/ It ia, however, 
happily, and beyond all doebti veiy rar^ The aaciiflce of a cook, 
however, in the eane faebioo, for the eore of epilepey, ia etill not 
uofreqoently practiacd. But in neither of tbeae eaaea ia the aacri* 
6ce offered on tbe ihrine of a eaiat, or to a named God, though, 
of coone, in both, there ia the alent aeknowledgment of a power 
to be propitUted. 

I only know one other recorded inata&co of the fomal aeciv 
fice of a btill in Scotland to a aaint on hia feaat-day. ** A writer 
of the twelfth eentury, Beginald of Dtnhazn, aomotimoa alao caUod 

^ ^«ha levf* StetaMB** ^ Bipiltmitn, 1M.SS4. 

« TU Mffn tmd CWAr «r SM iUj IMl, ffi Mtida; iU 

readifif of tliit papw, hit (ba Mlavtaf adltorta] nwatn—** Tbt mm nftfttd to 
br Or. wadMll piaea aet twaCr laflM frea ■gta." 
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Begbald of Colduigliam, Uku occasion, in Us lively Book of tho 
Mimdts of St. ChUhijorli to rolsts certain incidents which befel the 
Annoue St. Aelied of Biev&ua: in tho yeor 1104 , dnring ^ journey 
into Pict^ad,^t))At is Clnlloway it would seem, or perhaps, more 
generally, the provinces of Scotland, lying to tlie south of the 
Forth and Clyde. Xhe Saintlio Abbot liappcncd to be at ‘ Cuth- 
brichtis Kirche,’ or Kultciidhngbt, as it is now colled, on tlie 
feos^day of ita great patron. A bull, tlie marvel of t)io paneli 
for iU strength and ferocity, was dragged to tlie dmreh, honiul 
with cords, to be offered ns an alms and obbtion to St. Cotlibcrt .”' 

It is curious to find, in tlie inaccessible districts both of the 
north and south of Scotland, traces of a amibr Christianised 
liaganisuL Whether these ceremonies arc remaina of the vagae 
Druidical, or of the Helio-arkite, or of the Mitliraic worship, I 
am not able to say. As regards the last, however, wlJcli was sot 
np in opposition Co Christianity, and which used many of its cere* 
monies, it is known that the sacrifoe of a bull was one of its rites.* 

It would seom that to some saints the aocrifice of a bnll was 
not confined to the day of honour, but was a tiding of fre^^ueut 
occurrence. Xbis appears fbom a letter* on the superstitions of 
CaeniarroDsIiire of the sixteeutb ceotuiy, in which tlie writer 
tells us that he visited the locality where bullocks were said to 
be offered to St. Bey no, and that he witnessed sucli an offering 
in 1589. This Beyno is described as "the aaint of the parish of 
Olynnog, and the oJiiefbstof all saints;" but we are told that 
the people did not dare to cut down the trees that grew on the 
saint’s grounds, “ lest Beyno slioiild kill them, or do tliem some 

’ Jccepb Rfi^erUoti, CPS “Sebelutte OIGcm lu ILe Seottislt CUweh io 
the Twelfth abU TlitrteeeUi c«Bhjr]M. oJiM CfuS, t. GS, 

57. It ie ifitereeting to And thfit the ojenke of the Cborch—the ScclofUiio—^bo 
must lievo bees tbe host hironiied ** 1 ^* soet learoed, opposed the eeranoof, end 
Attempted to throw it IbLo ridicule, by prepwdB^ to bell tbe bull,—periiefC So 
indieetiov that opuuon was tbn T^giopiug to chu)^, 

* Vid* paper by Ueyriek, to tbe ro!. Ui., Aiid Well* 

beloved*! York. 

* a neauecrlpt fonnerly in tbe library «f John Austli, bq., Gerier Eiog of 
Aiva snd printed in the C^Ussttera of Z«lAsd, And else in a peper on Weteli 
SupersUUene, hy E. 1 a A in tbe ArcAaok^na Cbmirew, ml. i. Sd serlra, pis 
SSG'SSe. 
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oce bnna or another.’* Though w 8 aint] 7 , therefore, as to be 
deetned the clnefeet of nil eamte, he vas evident!/ not worshipped 
sole!/ as n beneficent being, and sacnficee were offered to avert 
hie anger, as well as to secure his fiirour; thus bringing out his 
successoreliip as taint of the ploco to the demon loci of pure 
paganism. '‘Thof called Barnabas, Jopiterj and Paul, Mor> 
cuhus:’*^ lunl vice tmA. 


Belief in the healing virtues of the well on Inch Maree is sdU 
general in Rose-ehire^more eepeciallj in the western district 
The lunatic is tahen there without oonsideration of consent. As 
be nears the island, he Is sadden!/jerked oat of the boat into 
the loch; a rope liaving been made hut to him, he is drawn b/ 
this into the boat ngaio, to be a second, third, or foorth time 
imexiicctedl/ thrown overboard during the boat's course round 
the island. He is tbeu landed, made to chink of the waters, 
aod an offering ie attadted to the tree. Sometimes a second and 
th^^l cdrcumnaTigaUou of tite island ie tbouglil necessor/, wltli a 
repetition of the immersions, and of the visit to tlie weU. 

The writer of the *‘Kew Statistical Account" in 1846 sajs, 
that the poor victun of this superslirioos crnelt/ was towed 
round the Island after the boat b/ his friends. Maccnhoch, ogrun, 
writlug iu 18S4, sajs, “Here also there was a sacred well in 
wliich, os in Sh Piliaos, Junatics ^veTe dipped, with the nsuol 
offerings of mono/; but t))e well remains and the practice has 
passed awa/.*’ He makes two miatakes here. Lnoarice are not 
and cannot be dipped iuto tlio well, which is not larger than a 
bucket, and both the practice and tlie well etill eziai Peunant 
describes the ceromon/ in 1774 as having & greater show of re¬ 
ligion io the ritea, and less barbaric/ in the form of immersiou. 
Accordiog to him, the patient was taken to rite "Sacred Island, 
made to kneel before the altar, where Ills attendants left an 
offering in monej-^he was then brooght to the well, sipped some 
of Cbe hoi/ water, and a second offering was made; tl^at done, 
he was thrice dipped in the lake, and the same operation was 
repeated every da/ for some weeka”' 

I did not learn that an/ form of words Is at present in use, 

^ AeU. zfr. IS. ’ PauAnt, op. aA, p. 880 . 
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sor do An 7 of the writers r^emd to m ake mention of each a 
thing. Kor does it appear that the feast-day of Iho taint ia now 
regarded as more fovoumUs than any other. 

There is an unwilUngnees to tell a stronger of tlie particular 
cases in which this superstitious practice hod been tried, but 
sereral camo to my knowledge. About seven years ago ft fiuions 
nodman was brought to the island from a neighbounng parish. 
A rope was passed round liis waist; oud with a couple of men 
at one end in advance, and a couple nt tiie otiicr behind, he was 
marched to the loch tide, and placed in a boat, which was pulled 
once round the island, the patient h^g Jerked into the water 
at intstvoln He was thou landed, drank of the water, attached 
his offering to tiie tree, and, as I was told, went home in a state 
of happy tranqniliity. 

TIm last cftse of which I heard came from a pansh in the 
east of Boss, and was less happy in its Issue. It was tiiat of a 
young woman, who is now {I860) is one of cor asyluma 

Another case was reported in tho Tnvenuss Ctwier of 1th 
Koveffiber 186S, and is quoted at lengtli by Dr, Iteevss in his 
paper on S.'kiut Maelnibha. (See Froc. 5oc. Ani. SwL, vch iii p. 
288.) 


xvir. 

OtTLTUKE AND TBI. WANT OF IT IN THE SAME 
MAN:—THE PEODHCXS OF HIGH OIVIUSA- 
TIONS DO NOT SHOW A COMPLEOIE HiEMONY 
OR FREEDOM FROM INCONS3TENCY. 

{Faob 147.) 

The following woodcut furnish ee a curious illustration of the 
way in which the evidence of cnltnre may echezist with what 
we commonly accept os an evidence of the waait of it 


2 ' 


It u Irom A nMinf of a grtvO'Alabr io tbe burial-ground 
of tbe Qgin Cathedral, on wbkh a daath in 160S is recorded. 



flf. lit—&«kVi 1X«4 uri MeUa tnm a Ockh^UV la Um Oerid-peud 
efVflaCMwibd. 


Both the motto and the leUaiing repreoent a fair degree of 
cultore, far abore that of ao/ people when wa oould call som^ 
Bat tbe Death’s Bead, bowerer looked a^ ia just such a 
thing as we night beliere to be the work of an nncoltarod 
aavage. It a eoorie aod bretal in idea; and in exeenUon it ia 
much poorer than naa/ acalptorings known to be the work of 
the loweet lavagea in tbe woii^ 

The npulsire and radely exeentod Death’e Head and tbe 
vell-loUared motto an BTpehronooa, bat they look aa if they bad 
got together by aome great mirtoW They indicate two atatoa 
of coltore Teiy remote from eacb other, boi, in point of fact, they 
co-exiited in one man. 
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TEE "WILD AND MEEE IIUSH.” 

ExTAACTS FAOU Fykss Mortson’s Dwriplm of Ireland .— 
Do Win, 1735, ▼ol. ii. j). 3 7 2-37 B. 

Tlie/ " iloop iiQilcr t 1)0 cnno]); of liOAVon, or in a poor lioiiao of 
o]ay, or in a cabin zoodo of tbo bouglis of trooo, nnd covered with 
turf, for each are tho dwolUnga of tlie very lorcii among thorn. 
And, in ench plaooe, tlioy make a fire in the midst of the I'oom, 
aud round about it tlioy sleep upon the ground, witliout straw or 
other thing under them, lying all in a ^rde about the fiio, witli 
tlioir feet towarde it And tliWr bodies being naked, tlte; cover 
their hoadi and upper parte with tboir isaatloa." 

"The foraiaid vild Iriab do net throeh tlwr oate, but bum 
them from the straw, and so make oakee thereof/* 

" Tlkoy drink vUk wnrmod with a atone ftrst cost into the firo." 

"These piooot of fiesli, also the intmili of beasts unwashed, 
tliey seetb in a hollow tree, lapped in a raw oow*s bide, aud 
BO set over the firo." 

" What do I speak of tables t—since, indeed, they have no 
tables, but eat their moat upon a bundle of grass." 

" At Cork, I havo seen with these eyes young maids stark 
uskod, grinding of com with oertun etoues to make oskee thereof" 


I give these quotations merely to show ihai, though 1 have 
taken nj xUustratioiu from Scotland, whicli I happen to know 
well, 1 should probably have found illustrations quite as telling, 
had I gone in quest of them either to Ireland or to England. 
I do not think I am wrong in saying this of England as well as 
of Ireland. If they havo not been found there, it is piobably 
because they have not been looked for. 
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EXIHACTS FBOM MIL ALFRED R. 'WALIACirS 
PAPER ON "THE ORIGIN OF HUMAN RACES* 
AND THE ANTIQUITY OP MAN DEDUCED FROM 
THE THEORY OF SATimAL BSLSOTIONr 

Tilt IdlWiBg «ctneto we Uken from Mr. Wtlkee'i P^or 
on “ The Origia of Hamea lUeee, ete.," which eppean in the 
Jttnale/tJu /iidfutfAfteal Sodttf for 1364 (VoL iu p. dviil), and 
which hut boon well described by Mr. W. R. Or^ as iv perfect 
modd of enecioet eUteotent and iMad meoDinip'' Ihej are long, 
bat net loogor, 1 think, thM* they require to be to diseloeo correctly 
hii Tievi and the extent of my ohligetMO. I do not reach the eon* 
elotioQi which Mr. Wellace reechee, bat I heee found his pi 4 >er 
full of nggMtivcneie, and it has foraiihed me with laaay arga* 
menu, which I haec eodearoorod to qm isiriy in ny atUmpt to 
show (be aetnre and origia of drUleatioo. 

** Ia order to raake my erguneot iaUUigiUe, ft is neoesiary for 
me to azplaie eeiy briefly the theory of * Ratmel Selectioa' promul¬ 
gated by Mr. Dufwio, sod the pow er whkb rt poesesses ei modifyiag 
the forms of *t.Iiii.u ^ad jdanta. The greed feature in the moltipli- 
cetioa of crgaaie Ufo U that of doss geoerel r ei ra blacoa, conbinsd 
with sore or km bdlridoet veriatioo. The ehUd rceombka lU 
parents ot aneestore sere or km nlnsnly in all it* pamliaritiei, de* 
fonaities, at beantim; St rmaaUm thmo in gOMral more than it doos 
aay other Sudlridaeli; yet ehUdrea of the some paronta m oot all 
alik^ and ft often happona that they diftr vary eoasldcrebly foom 
ib^ poreots sod ftoca each other. This k ogually true of man, of 
aU snimals, end of all pkatn Morcercr, St k foond that mdiriduals 
do oot diffor frmn their psmti io eertaio perticolsn mdy, while in 
all otbcn they are exact dapUcaUs of them. They difier fhm them 
and ftom each otho ia eray particolar: in fimnj io aue, in colour, 
io the stractote of SoUnal as well as of extenal organs; m those 
sabtk pecoHaritim vhkh jvodnce difieroiem of conitatutioo, as wsQ 
as So those still mote subtle ocms which lead to modifications of mind 
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and cHaracter. In otbar vorda, In ereiy poaelble vnf, in arer^ orgaa 
and \a efory function, IsdiYidxuU of tho u&o stock vojy, 

health, strength, and long life aro the resnlte of a har- 
moDj betvMO the lodivlduol and the uniyene that sarroonda It Let 
ua anppoM that at anj gir»n momont this hannonj ia porfeot. A cer- 
toin anlual ia azactly fltud to saoun Its proy, to aaeapo iVoro ita 
eoeoiios, to miaC tho inelQoiotidoa of tbo acaaoiu, nnd to rear a 
numaroua and healthy oApring. But a change now tokea plac& A 
aeriea of oold wlnton, for inatenee, eome on, making fiwd acarce, oml 
bringing an Immigrotiou of aoma other onjuirJa to compete with tho 
A^rinor iuhabitanto of the dlatrleC. Tlio new inimlgraut ia awlft of 
foot, and aurpnaace Ita rivnU In ilia punuit of gnae; the winter 
aigbta ore oolder, runl rwiulro a thicker fbr aa a proteotioa, end more 
nouriahixig food to keep up the hoot of the syateu. Our auppoaed 
perfeot animal ia no longer in harmony with ita nuiyene j It ia in 
danger of dying of cold er of atarratlcQ. Bui tlie animal yariaa In ila 
o&pring. Some of theae are avLTtsr than othara^they atiJl mantigfe 
to catch food eooiigb i aome ara hardier and more thickly ihrrod— 
they manage in the oold nighta to keep warm enough; the alow, the 
weak, and the thinly elod aoon die off. Again and again, !& each 
auocoediug generation, the aame tiling taken plaoe. By thia natural 
proecaa, vbioh ia ao Inovltabla that It oanuot be eoncaiyed not to aot, 
theae beat adapted to live, Uta ; thoae Icoat adapted, di^ It ii aome* 
times said that wo have so direct eyidonce of the ooUoa cf this aelect- 
iog power in aature. Bnt It seema to me we bare bettor ovidooce 
iboQ eroB dbact obaorrotleD would be, beoouae it ia mors iid 1* 
venal, yia the evldanoe cf seeeaelty. It must bo ae j for, aa all 
wild animals inoreeao in a geometrical ratio, while their aetual 
numbero remain on the arerago statioaory, it follows that as many 
die annoolly as aro bors. If, thorefbro, we deny natural aolecilon, it 
can only be by aaaerting that In suoh a case aa I have auppoaed, the 
strong, the healthy, the iwift, the well clad, the well organised 
aaucalo in every respect, hare no adysntogo OT9r,~do not on tljo 
ayeroge live longer than tbe weak, the unhealthy, the alow, the ill' 
clad, and tbe imperfectly organised indiTidoals: and this no aano 
man boa yet bees fbund hardy enough to asaorh Bot thi^ ii not all; 
fbr tho oSipring oa tho ayerage resemble their parenta, and the 
ssleoied portion of each succeeding generation w01 thoro&re bo 
stronger, ewifter, and more thickly furr«l than tbe last; and if thia 
process goes on for thonionde of generations, cur animal will have 
agmo become tborougbly in barmony with tho new conditions in which 
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not onJj rwifter ond itron^, 4od moco tarrj, ba viU tloo probablp 
hove filuuifed in eoloor, a ibns, poxbo|io h^y* aeqouvi a loafer tail, 
or diABreatl/ ehepod mn i fiv ii is an aaeortaziied Cict, that vbsa one 
part of an aaimal k tEtodifiad, loaa otbar parte alnioat elvaji ebange 
Bi it vera in ^npetlij inkb ib Ur. Danrin calU thia ' earrriatioH ^ 
{praiotAf* aod giroe •* ioit&aee* that haulea doge haro imparfkt teeib; 
bio^o^ed eati are deaf] null faat actcapan^ abort in pgec&a; 
and other egoallj intonetiaf cuea. 

* Grant, tbere&re, pmuaca: let. That penliaritita of erary 
kind are more or Uaa bareditary. S<L That ^ oSapriiif of erory 
aoitnal nxj mm or laaa ia all parte of thru ofeniaatioa. 3d. Tbnt 
the tmiTene In vbieb tbaaa lhe» k not abaolnt^j isTariabla; 

—BOB# of vluab propcaitioaa <ao ba daaiad ; and than coaaidar that 
the aniBila fa any aoulay (tbaaa at laaai which are not dying out) 
mnet at each eoeeauife ptriod ba brogfht into bansMy vltb tba 
lurrenndiDf eesdiiioai; and ve bare all tba aZaaeak for a change of 
form aad etruoiun in tba uunala, kaaping estaoC paoa vitli cbaafoa 
of vbatarar natore in tba aBmandiag naiTaree. Such ebugei iBuat 
be alov, far tba ehas|aa te tba ufeerea ara eaiy alow; bat Jobs ni 
tUaae ilov changaa becaoia LopertaBi, vbaa ve look at reaulta after 
loBf parioda of ae^on, aa ve do vbn va pareai?e the aJtaratioai of 
tba MTtb'a nrlbca doriig giolofkni epocbi ■, ao tha parallel ebangea 
la animal form beeeme BC«e and non atrikiBg aacardiag aa tbo tima 
thay ban baaB griog on k greal» aa ve aaa vban ve eoapara oar 
living aninuila vitb tbcu vhkh ve dkantonb from aacb Mooearively 
older geologioal fbmatloiL 

•* Tiiii i| briefly tbe thecay of * aatnri] eriactloc,’ vbiob axjdaiu 
the ebangaa 1 b tbe otgaak world aa being panllel with, aad k part 
dapendOBt on tboea U tbe nergank. Wbat ve sov bare ta loquire 
ia,—Can tbk tbeo 7 be aj^Uad b any v^ to tbe qoaaUos of tbe 
origin of tbo cieaa of man t or k tbare anything in human nature 
that takea him out of tba catagory of tboae orgaaie wriitanwa, OT«r 
vhoaa coceaaaire mstatkoe it baa bad eneh po wfri 2 away t 

" In ords to anavar tbaaa qnaatkaa, ve muat CMiidar why it k 
that 'aatimd aaleetun’ acto ao powfally upon aninali, aad va 
abell, I bdiare, flod that ite eflbct d^Moda manily upon tbair aalf* 
dapendanea and indindiial kcdathiB. A. alight injury, a tomponry 
illnaea, wOl oftA and in daatb, betaoae it laarea ^e indlTidn^ 
poverleaa againat ita anenUa If a barfairorooa animal ia a UtUe 
aick and baa not fed veU for a day or tvo, and tbe herd k t be n 
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panned bf t beut of prey, onr poor ionlid ioentoU^ folU s ricUoL 
So in A cetroiroroue enlmi], the lewt defiden^ of vigov |ir«?uits it« 
coptnriAE food, tad it mob diet of ettmtiotL There ie, u e goDortl 
rule, no mntunl aaistniM beffree u tdolb, vhkh eoebloi them to tide 
OTor % period of meknem Neitbtf U there enj di?iiioa of lehour; 
eeoh muet oU the oeditione of its exsteDce, end, theroforoj 
‘ iiBCi\rel Mleetion' keepi ell ep to e pr ett7 noifonD cteadanL 

«BiiC in mu, m ve now behold him, thie k difforent Ut ie 
lodei ud ejmpethedfi. In the radeet triW the aich ere emutod nt 
Iciiet with food; km robttt beeltb end Tieotu thu the erei««Q dooe 
not eauil dentb. Keithcr does the vut ef porfeet limbe or other 
orguj prodnee tbo euM effeote u emoBE e»i"»le Some dirieiou of 
kbov tehm plnee; the iwifteet hut, the k« ncdre fiih, or |Mher 
ftnits; food k to lome extent ezchufed or dlrided. The ectlon uf 
natund Mleotkn ie thete6re ebe^ed; the weeher, the dwArtfeb, thoee 
of I«H netire limbe, or kee pieraof ^^eei^t, do not euffer the extrooo 
penalty vbich fhlli open aeimili ■» deketSee 

“ In froportioa ■■ theee phyelce] oUneterkciea become of kee In* 
pertuce, mental and moral ^nolitke vUl hare loereoeiog iafloenee on 
the well'bofDi of the nee. Oopod^ Cor ocCwf Jo concert, kr pro* 
tection osd for the aeqaidUon of food and ehiltor; e/apothy, which 
load! all la tun tooiuteach etb«; the eosM of Hfht, which dieoke 
depredatie&i npca cw kUowt ; the decreeee of the oomhetiTe end de* 
etruetlve propeaeltiee; eelTreetnlet Is preeont ^ipetitoi; eod that 
intelligeftt foreeight whi^ I»*FUOt kr the fhUue, are all qnolitki 
that Crem their eorUeet eppenr e nce muet hare been fbr the boeflt of 
each conmnsity, oad weald, thcrekroy hare heoo n n the eul^ecte of 
* B&turol eeketkoL’ For it k eridat that anch qnehtiee would be kr 
tbo velhbeisg of men; voetd guard him igiunet extenid aemiw, 
egtdMt atonal dimoniiont, and afiisaS the eflecte of kekmeat 
(irninmr and iapoBdieg oMre eordy than ooold any marely 

pbyiicnl modlfleotiom Tribee in which lodi mental and mocel 
qnalitiei were predominant, woold thorekre hare on adruttge in the 
etruggk kr exkteBce orv ether tribce in which they were leM 
dereJoped, would lire and their Bunbeie, while the othen 

would deereiM end ftiuJly eoctUDh 

"AgKD, when any dow ehaagm of {diyeical geography, or of 
climete, make it neeeeoery fbr u to alter ite food. Its elothiog, 
or ita we^xme, it cob only do eo by a finTff pwding ebeage in ite own 
bodily atrocnre and iakrital orgaaisotka. If a larger or laore 
powerfol beost ie to be ceptued and deroored, as when a conivorone 
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animal vUcb hos Mthtfto pn^ed on sbeep ia obliged from thw 
crsuiog nuroben to sittack buibkioes, it is odIj tbe strongest vbo oan 
bold,—these vitb meet poverful claws, aod fontudable ceuine teeth, 
that cen etraggle with and OTercome soch ao anirntJ. Natural lelec- 
tioa imnediat^f comee into plt^, and bj its action these orgaua 
gr&due]!; become adapted to ih^ new requirements. Bui man, under 
siiDikr oireociatanua, does not require longer or teotli, greater 
bodily strength or awiftneesi. He mahea sharper spears, or a bettor 
bow, or he oooatructs a cunning pitCall, or combmw in a hunUng 
party to drcnmTent bU new prey. The capacities which enable him to 
do this are wbat he reqiures to be strengthened, and these will, there* 
fbre, be gradually mo<U&Bd by ‘ natural soleetioo,' while the fora and 
Btraotnre of hie body will remmn unchanged. So when a glacial 
epoch comes oo, some aounale must acquire wanner fur, or a ccrering 
of fat, or else die of cold. Those beet clothed by uatuie are, tber^ 
fore, proserred by oataral selection. Man, under the same circum* 
stances, will make hiouelf warmer clothing, and build bettor bouaea; 
and tbs necessity of doing this will react npon his mental organisa¬ 
tion and social condition—will advance them while his natural body 
reiuaios naked os before. 

“ Whan Ibe accoatomed food of some animal boccous scarce or 
totally fails, it can only exist by becoming adapted to a new kind of 
food, a food perhaps 1 m noumhing and Ises digaatibla ' Natural 
selection ' will now act upon the stomach and intestines, and all their 
individital Tariationa will ba taken advantage of to modify the race 
into hartocay with its new food. In many coses, however, it is prob¬ 
able that this cannot be dona The intornal organs may not vary 
quick enough, and then the animal will decrease in numbers, and 
finally become extinct. But man guards himself such ocoidento 
by superintondiog and guiding tbe operations of nature. He plants 
the seed of his most agrasable fbod, and thus procures a supply Indc- 
pendcat of the accidents of raryiog seasons or natural extinction. He 
domesticates animals which serve him either to c^»tare fbod or for 
food itstif, and thus changes of any great extent in his teeth or 
digestive oi^ans are rendered unnecessary, hfon, too, has everywhere 
the use of firs, end by its moass can Tssdsr palatable a variety ot 
animal and vegetable substances, which hs could hardly ctlierwise 
make nse of, and thus obtains fbr himself a supply of fb^ for mote 
varied and aboodant than that which any animal can cemmand. 

'‘Thus man, by the mere capacity of clothing himself, and making 
weapeos and tools, has taksQ away fnta nature that power of chaug- 
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ike extenuil fon tad stnidon vUeh ike over aU oUier 

aduosIa As Che eompetui; nees hj ^uefa Cho; ere sofTonaded, the 
climste, Uae r^eOttoo,«the uinisls vhieh Mere then for food, sre 
slovlf cbascinf, thej mut Dodcgo » <on«e]Xiiidiag ehufe m their 
itncture, bebii^ aed eoutitaCkn, to ke^ thw is kanDOo^ vith the 
new eoBdlttimi- to eneUe them so life end igain»a?n (heir oumhers. 
But men does thii I7 Beeai of hie inteUeet slooe; vhieh eashlue 
him with an ssehaafoil bod; etilJ to ket^ m hamou; with the 
ohiBfiDf nnirenfr 

“ ?rom the tiise, therefore, vhen the eodal sad ^patiietio foel- 
iogi cAine iato letire optnUo^, and ^ iateUeotual aad moral 
foeulciee became folri; developed, nas would eoaao to bo i&fluoncod 
b; ‘ Bitoral eelectioo ' in hie phjaca] forai and eCrocture; ai aa 
anunal he votild reouin olnoci etattoaai;; ^ eheafoe of Che lu^ 
roundin; uhtocm woold ceaea to have upon him Chat poworfol nodi' 
fyinf eSeoi which iC ezenMoe orv ether parts of the orsaoio world. 
But ftoa tbe memeat that Ua bod; boeame etatkoar;, hie nind 
would become eabjocC to time for; isftnescee froa which hie bod; 
bod eeeapad ; ever; ili^ht fariatioii b hie neaCAl aad noral nature 
which ehould eneMe him better to fwd agabet adreno olroua* 
aCftoeee, end eoabiee for nwCul eomfort esd protoetion, would bo 
preaerved and occamalated } the bettor and bigher epeoimeu of our 
nee would tbarefore iscreato aod spread, (ba tower asd awe bntal 
would give wt^ and snweerifel; die ooC, aod Chat r^d adTuoemeDt 
of menCal orgaBiaattos would ooenr, which has nieed the fu; lowwt 
racee of nau so for above the bratee (altbooib difleriiif eo little from 
eome of tbea b phj^rical atatore), and, ia ooigiisotioft with icareel; 
perceptible modiAeatkiQi ^ form, bee derdopod tbe wondecAJ intol- 
leet of tbe Oinnanic racca." (P|t olx^lidv.) 


" Ifthaee viewiareewreei^ ifia proportiia asmaa’seodal, moral, 
and totoUectail foeolCm becaine der^^ied, bia pbjekal structure 
would cease to be aflcetod b; the openttoe of 'natural eelectiob,’ 
we have a moot importest ebe to the origin of mcee. For it will 
follow, that thoee etrikinf and constant poculiaritito whkb mark tbe 
groat divisiow of maakmd, could aot have hem produced and resdarod 
permanent after the acttou of tide power had become Cnnafened from 
pbTKcal to mental variatHoa Tb^ must, therefore, have aiirted 
aiuce tbe ver; infoae; of tbe race; the; most have originated at a 
period when mao tm gregarMoa, but ecarcel; eecial, with a mind 
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pere^tin hot not ndaetiTt, en $aj onto of rif>u or feelioge of 
bftd boon d g rebyed ia bun, 

“ By a powerfsl effort of kbe iinagiiMtioa^ U b just poonblo to per- 
crire bin At tbet oarij opoob oiiotiag u a Mgle hora^eneooe roco 
witboot tbo fiealtj of oad (nboUj inbabitiog loiiu tro^oal 

NfioB. fio woobl bo etill oat^oct, 2ibo dio rat of tiio orgaoio Torlil, 
to tbo actua ^‘notaral xiortwof wbkb vodd rottoa bli pbTiual fonn 
luul eoiutitutvn is banwnf vilb ibo niroondiog UBiTora. Ho nut 
bovo boeo oroo tben « doniMBt rMO» opradiag vida^ oror tbo 
wanDor rofiou of tbo oortb m it tboD oxiotod, oad ia ofroeiDont with 
vhat wo too In tbo eaoo of otbor deainoat ydoo» fiaduoUy bocom- 
inf nodifiod in tccocdnnoo vitb local ooudiciooo. Ao bo ruged 
ftrtbor fros bio origteol bono, omI bocaao Tfr^^ to grootor ox* 
troiQOO of dJmoto, to grutor ebaagta of feodi ood bad to oeaUsd wltb 
now OQomUo, organie and iaorgank^ noofal rariatioai In bio oonititu* 
tloo would bo loleetod and roadorod ponnaooat) and would, on tbo 
priaoiplo oi ' oorroUtica of g rowth,* bo aeeonpaoiod hf conooponding 
oxtonnl pbjiieal ebangoa ntw araoo tbooo otrikuf ehanetoriitia 
aod ipoeial aodUkafeiOBo wbnb otUl diotiaguiab tbo ebiof ruoa of 
nookbid. Tbo rod, black, pdlov, or Uoohiog wbfto akia; the 
otraigbt, tbo cvlj, tbo vooUj bair; tbo ocan^ or ibnadant board; 
the otraigbt cv obliqao ^oo ■, tba Tariono fbeme of the polvii, tbo 
craaioa, aad otbor parti of tbo akoloton. 

" But wbUo tbooo chaofoi bad boon gdag ot, bio nootal dorolojK 
BfDt had oorrapeadiagtp adrancad, aod bad aow roacltod tliat cos* 
ditioa in which it bogaa poworthU; to iadaooca bio wbolo oxiotonoc, 
and would thiroforo botCBO ool^joea to tbo Iraoittibla aotiou of 
* natuml laloo ti o a ,* Tbia aatioQ woald rapldlp giro tbo aoeosdaoep 
to oJ&d: ipeooh would poobablp sow bo fiiri dorokiw!, to a 
otiU fbrtbor adToaeo of tbo nootol ftetdtioii aod from that raoaont 
loan ai rigarda hk pbjiiea] Am would ronaio olaoot itotiontry. 
Tbo art of nakisg woapooi, diriifeo of labour, utidpatioa of tbo 
future, ratnint tbo ^^ntitoo, moral, aodal, aad ijupaibctiQ feel* 
iugi, would MW baro a ptopoodoratiiig infcwwtwi on bia well-bMug, 
aad would tborofaro be that part of bk nature on which * natuml 
aclection * would moat poworfbJlj act; and wa abonld tbua bare ox* 
l^ainad that woodorfbl penistaco of am phpBcal ebanctorktica, 
which is the atamhling-MoA of tbooo who adrocato the naitp of nan* 
kind." (?p. clxrv«lxTl) 
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''Tlieie coDiideratiaaft, it viU bo s»en, eooble ni U> place tb« 
origin of man at t much moro romote geological epoch tbao has ^ot 
boon thought poaslUSi Ho mojoTOJi hoTo lived In the Socene or 
Miocene poriotl, vboQ not u erngle mammal poaeesod the same form 
u any oxisUng spcdos. Per, la the long serioi of ages during wbld) the 
fonoa of tlseie primeval masmale wore being slowly epecfalieed into 
thoeo nov iubabitJng tlie eortb, tUo power whicli acted to modify 
them would ooly affect tiie netitol orgiunsation of man. His bmia 
alone would liavo hicrcosod in elzo and complexity aod his cranlnm 
have uodergone corrQe|>OTidiiig diauges of form, while tbe whole 
stnioiurs of lower animtle woe hdng ehcvnged. This will enable us 
to undentand how the fossil crania of Denise and B)igls agree so 
olesely with existing forme, although they undoubtedly eidited In 
company with large mammdia now extinct The Naasdenhil shull 
miy be a specimen of one of the bveat races then existing, just os 
the Aoslrelions are the lowest of oui modern epoch. We haTS so 
TMSon to suppose tliat mind and brain aud filctiU^cdlfloaUon coold 
go on quideer than that of the other ports of the organisatloa, and 
we must, tliereforo, look hedc very far in tbe past to find man in that 
early oooditioD in which his mind was not luffidently devsloped to 
remove hii body ftvni the modifying influence of external coadltioni, 
and tbe cumulative acticn of * natural cdeotlon.* I believe, therefbre, 
that there 1i no e reason against our finding the remabi of 
man or his works in the middle or later tartlery deposits. The 
absence of all such rsaalns !a the European beds of ibis age baa little 
wsiglit, became as wo go farthsr back in time, it is natunl to suppose 
that men's diatrfbntioD over the surface of the lerth was io« uoiveraal 
then at preeant. Besides, Europe was in n gnat measure submerged 
during the tertiary epoch, and though its scattered islands may have 
boeo uninhabited by nan, it by do means ibllows that he did not at 
tbe earns tiao exist in warm or tropica] cootinents. If geolcglsle eon 
point out to us the most extensive land in the warmer regions of tbe 
earth, which has not been ■ubnsrged since eocene or nloeone times, 
it le there chat we may expect to find some traces of the very early 
progenitors of man. It is there that we may trace beck the gradnally 
deoreeelDg brain of fonoer ncei, till we come to a time when the body 
also begins materially to differ. Then we shall have reached the 
etarting-poinC of the human family. Before that period, he liad not 
mind euough to preserve his body iVom change, and would, therefore, 
have been subject to the same oomparativsly ropid modifications of 
form as the other nommels.'' c]rvi,.c]srviJ.) 
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Hbk^ thoi, *6 M tnw gnodeur ttd digiutj of zdilq. Od 
this vis* of hu epcdsl sttribats*, we buj edQUt that eves tiu»e who 
eloun &r him • poti&m u aa order, a (^as, or a eab^d&fdon hj 
have eeoM reaeoD m their side. He ii, Indeed, e bang 
apart, imee he ie not isfluenced the great iawe which 
modify aU other orgaaic hdoge. more; Uiia rietoij which he 
has gaioed for hiaaelf giree him a direetiog iaflaeaee ovot other exltV 
encaa. Man baa not odg eecaped ‘ eetoral eelectaon* hut ha 

actoallj if able to take ew^ eocoe of that power ftou nature which, 
before hie aj^eanace, ^ Bnirecaalfy ezardeed. We can antieipate 
the tine when the earth will produce onl^ cultivated ^aute and 
domeeCic aaimali < when maak eelertwin ehall have eupplanted 
* natural eelectlonend when the oeeaa will be the ealf domain ia 
which that power can he exerted, whkh tor cenatleei cjcloe of agea 
ruled npreaie ovir all the earth." (P. eUviU.) 


** Zd the Utter part of the paper, the erguMPt ie the cnntraet 
between chaage of bed; and change of lelad. if the former wu 
aeaat ebaoge of organieatloo, of the Unbe particulerlj, and of other 
exterail phjiical chaneterwtkL Ify the mind I ahraTO inclode the 
hr^o and ikall—the organ of the mind^he sinlna and the face; 
and theretee, when 1 afterwardi contrasted change of external fcrtn 
with change of misdi of co c iee 1 do not menu to ttj that tho cranium 
which coutaisa the organ of mead wee etetioeiry." (P. ckxxi,) 


"Again, no weak ai^mal^ao animal bon with a moklj con* 
etltution—litee to propagate lie kind: bat men doce. Enndreda of 
weak individoala Ute to a comperativefy healthy aad oomfortable old 
age, and have large foaOieL TUs ie a yedal cnee, ia which man 
controle netve djfferentfy to the aiumalc He oontrols nature eo 
much that he ie an exception to all the rest of bmngs." 

(P. elxxxiv.) 
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XX. 

EXTRACTS FROM MR HERBERT SPENOER^S 
"PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY.” 

It would hi difficult to writo about Omliaation from &117 
point of view without frequent rereronce to Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
and aecordiogl; tbe quotations from liis work on 27u HindpUs 
0 / are numorooe in the four Lootarce which deal with 

that rabjoci I iiave given Uiem there, liowever, ns briefly os I 
could; and, therefore, I append the following oKtraote, in which 
many of tlism appear at greater length. Mr. Spcucer^s own views 
are thus made clearer, and my obligation to him, at the snzne 
time, is more folly disclosed. 

*' There exist various groups of soper^rgnuic phcaoroena, of wbic]^ 
certain minor once imy be bnefly aoticed hers by way of illuatration. 

Of such the most fofuiJiar, and in some respects the most in¬ 
structive, are fnniished by the sodal iosecte. The processes carried 
on by these show us eo-oporataoo, wito, in some cases, considexable 
dirieion of labour * as well ae products of a also and complexity ^ 
beyond auy that would be possible in t!ic absence of united efforts. 

It scarcely needs to psrtioularise chess truths» as shown ns by 
bees and wasps. All know Chat these fbrm (though, as we shall pre¬ 
sently see, only in a qualified sense) communities—conomanitiss such 
that chs units and the aggregatss stood io very definite relatiooa 
Between the individual organisation of the hive-bee and the organtaa' 
tion of the hive as an orderly agg 7 egnte of Individuals with a regul&riy- 
formsd bsbiution, there exists a fixed connection. Just as the gem 
of a wasp evolves into a complete individual; sc does the adult qnsen* 
wasp, ths germ of a wasp-society, evolve into a moltitude of individuals 
with defioitsly-adjusted arrangemeuts and actlritics, Tliat is to s^, 
the growths sad developments of these social aggregates have aonlo^es 
with the growths and developments of tbs individual aggrsgatos. 
Though the etraotures and funotioss shown us by the community ere 
leas apscifle than those shown ae by the individual, yet tb^ are 
apeciflo in a contiderable degree, As evidence that RvolutioD of this 
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order bu bero anseo after th« sune nannar u the elupler orders of 
EvoludoD, it be added tUat, aroong both bea aud waape, different 
genera exhibit it in different degrees From klode that are eolitoiy 
in tlicir habits, xre pose through kinds that an eoelal in mall degrees 
to kinds that aro social in great dogross. 

Among some species of ante the process of Supsr*orgni)ic Eroln* 
tion is carried ranch further—soma speuea, I say; for hers, aleo, vc 
find that unlike sUgea bare been reached by unlike apedes: the 
socie^H they form vary ienmeneely, both is elte and complesi^. 
Amoog the most adranced, diri^n of labour is carried so far that 
different classes of individuals are structurally adapted to dlffereut 
fuDctlona" (Pp. 1*5.) 


“But, tbongh soveX iuseett exhibit a kind of erolutiou much 
higher than the merely organic—though the aggregates th^^ form 
simulate sodal nggTSgatee in sundry w^s; yet they are net true social 
aggregates. Tlio erolntlon ve see in them is, in essential respects, 
interme'liate between the organic and the supsr>crg&nic, os here to be 
uoderstood. For each of these eocietias is in reality a large family. 
It is not a union amoog like individuals substantially independent of 
one another in parentage, and approzimately e^ual in tbeir capacities; 
but it is a union among the of&ptlQg of one mother, carried on, in 
some cases, for a single generation and in some cases for more; And 
from this community of pareotage pom&itit*/ ef eUatM Aanny 

«Ah'iv <lr«c£vre> and cMssfuenS tmliilir /untiiont. Instciul of being 
allied Co tlio epecialUaticn of function which arises in a society, pro¬ 
perly so called, the specialisation of fuuoticn which nxisee in one of 
these large and complicated insect-fomilka, is allied to that which 
babitoally arises between the eexen For, instead of two kiods of In* 
dividnala descending from the earns parents, there are sereral kinris of 
iodividunla desceoding from the same parentsand Instead of a simple 
co-opemtion between two differe)) tinted individuals in the tearing of 
offepriog, ti)cro U an involved co-operation among sundry differontiatsd 
classes of individuals in tlse rearing of offspring." (Fp. 6*7.) 


“ Some Urds form coramnnities io which, beyoud mere aggrega¬ 
tion, there is a small amount of coK^ostion. Books fornlah the 
meet fomilisr instance. Among these we see each integration as is 
implisd by the keeplng^togetber of the some ftmUies ftom generation 
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to genemtion, ftixl tij tUo axclusioti of Btruiger& There is eetne rude 
form of goreronifinC, eoioc recogoitloa of proprietorship, some [mnifili- 
meot of oSeodsrs, and oecauionally ezpuJsioa of them. A slight special* 
katioQ is sho^'U in the stntionlDg of eentiiiclB whilo Uie Uock feeds. 
And Uiere is nfluolly an onlerl? action of the whelo «ooimniiiC 7 in 
respect of times of gaing and coining. Clearly there has been reached 
a co^^pomtioii comitamhlc In degioo to tliat shown ne by those small 
nssemhlogos of the lowset liuman beiugs, iu nkich there uist no 
goTcimiients. 

“OregHTione matninids of most kinds displi^ littlo more thau tire 
union of moro nasneiation. Iu the common tendenej towards suprem- 
9CJ of the strongest m&Ie in the berdi we do, indeed, see s foint trace 
of gorenmontal orgmusatlon. Some degree of co-oporatlon is slwovn, 
for offeouve purTwees, by aDimaU that bunt in pocks, aztd for defeuBive 
purposes by animals that are hunted es, according to Ross, by the 
North American buffoloos, the Solis of which assemble to guard the 
cows during the <^Tiog-season against wolves, bean, or other enemies. 
Certain gregarious mammoli, however, as the beaverS/ cony social 
co-operations to a coDsiderable extent; aud thw joint setions yield 
remarkable products in the shape of linbicationa.” (Pp. 7*S.) 


'*To deternnne whnt couceptione are truly primitive would be 
easy if we bad accounts of truly primitive men. But there are sundry 
reasons for euepeotiog that existiug men of ti)e lowest types, forming 
Boeinl groups of tlie simplest kinds, do not exemplify men as they 
on'giiiaily wet's. Probably moetof them, if not all of them, had on- 
ceetore in higher eUktes j and among their beliefs remain some which 
were evolreii during those bi^er states. While the degradation' 
theory, as currently held, is untenable, the theory of progreaslou, 
taken in its uuqualifed form, eeems to me untenable alsa If, on tlm 
one hand, the notion that savagery la caused by lapse from eivlliss- 
tion, is irreconciiAble with t)ie evidence; there is, on the other hand, 
inadeqirate warrant for the notion that the lowest savagery has always 
been as low as it is now. It is quite possible, and, I believe, highly 
probable, tliat retrogresaion baa been as frequent as progresmmi. 

•< SvolutioQ is commonly eoucelved to imply ia everything an 
w^rtfwic tenden<^ to become something higher; but this is so erroneous 
eonception of it Id all cases it is determined by the co*openrion of 
inner and outer faetora. TbU co-operation works changes nntil there 
is reached an equilibrinm between the enviroobg actions and the 
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nctiona vlueb the ^ tbcm^e complete equlibriam 

if the eQj^ASo is iritboot life, esd e moTug a^Gilibriom if the 
eggr^te h litb^ Tbercopon erolntioi), cootmtilnf to thov iteelf 
oqI; io the pro^nsmog iot^retioo thet code ia rigidi^, praeUcaltj 
If in the cBse of the liTiag egsregetes fdnoing e tpedee, tie 
enritofliof ectioee remek eooctaat inm geseretioB to gaeretioo, tl^e 
fpeda remains coDstaii If the eaTUOAiag actkme change, the 
apeciee cbaD|;ee tto^l it re-equlilratea itedf with tbec. Bat it by 
DO rneens follows that this cfauge in the specwe oonaUtnUe a step In 
ffroloUoo. Uecail j neither edresoe nor recearion results; and often, 
certain pserioculy'ecqured strectmea h^g rendmd nparfluons, 
there reeclta a simpler fonn. Only now end then does the enTiion* 
ing ehanfe iaitiete in the organism a new eomplicatuiQ, end so pro* 
duca a aosaewbai h^er type. Hettca the treth that while for 
iameosorable periods some types have neither adranced nor receded, 
and while in otho types there hea been further erolntioo, there are 
many types lo which retrogreisSoo bes h^q>ened. Z do not ref^r 
merely to neh facta ae that t2>e tetaabnochiate Cephalopoda, once 
multikudinoua In tbeir kinds and eeme of them weiy large, have now 
dwindled to a Bugle DedinaMued lepieieatatire; or to such facta ae 
that the higbatt ^dtrs oi reptOes, the Pttnmitria and i>wo«avrts, 
which mce bed many geoera saperitf in stnetare and gigantic in 
size, bam become extinct, while knrs orders of reptiles have nr* 
Tired; or toench £ica as that in many genera of&anunak there once 
exieted species larger than any of tbesr alii** ezistiag ocw; but I 
refer more sqwmaBy to the ket that amcog parasitic creatures, wo 
hare alooet Innametable khufa which are degiaded modideationa of 
higher kinds. Of sU existing spades oi animals if ioohide pam* 
sites, the greater somber have rebofradat from a stmcture to which 
thsir retDote ancestors hod once adrineed. Often, mdsed, progresnon 
in some types wmAw r et rog niesl oo ia otbere. For always the more 
erolfed ^pe, cocqnering bj ^ ii* acquired aupsriorify, tends 
to drive eompetiog ^pes into iafiwior btbitato and less pr^tahle 
SMdee of life : nsoidly implying setae disnee end dsc^ of tiier higher 
powera 

"As wHh orginic evolntkia, ao with saper-orgsaic erolotion. 
Tbocgh, taking tbs entire ag emb l a ge of sodeties, evolution may be 
held rDerilable as an nltinats efihet of the co-^erating factors, 
ieOinsic and extrinsie, acting en them all throngh isdadnics periods 
of time; yet it cansot be held inerhahle in itc h particular scde^, 
or even probaUa A eocisl ^anism, like an indlridoal organism, 
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Qudergoea mo(ii£cAUou until it comss ist« eqoiJibrjum with esviron- 
iug conclitiou; nod tbenupra contiuaee wickouc furtli«r cli&Bgo of 
siruetare. Wlieu th« eondltiotu nre ck«ng«<l iiiet«orologioallj, or 
gsologicaiJ;, or by nlurations in the Flora and Fauna, or by sigtation 
conaequant on pres&un of popnlotiou, or by flight before usurpiug 
racea, aomo cLouge of aockl atracturo ia ouUuled. But (his oliouge 
does not noceeaorily imply advance. Often it ie towards aubher a 
higher nor a lower structure. Whore the habitat eatruLs aiedca of 
lifb tijat ore inferior, some degrodatioa rcsulta, Only oceaaieutJly ia 
the new combioation of ^tora aooh os to cause a ubango couatituriog 
a step in social evolution, and indtlatiug a aodal type which spreails 
and supplants inferior accial types. For with these auperorganio 
aggregate, os with the organic aggregates, progrestion in some pro> 
duces retrogression in others: the 2 nore<Tolved societies drive the 
Isss-evolTsd sodsties into unfavourable habitats; and so entail oo 
them decrease of eiss, or decay of etroctuie. 

Direct evidence forces this conolosion upon us. Lapse ftom 
higher civilisation to lower aviUsation, made femiUar during eohool* 
days, is further exemplifled as our knowledge widens. Egyptians, 
BcbylcDtaos, Assyrians, Phesnidaos, Pertians, J’sws, Greeks, Romans 
—it needs but to name these to be reiniDdsd that many large and 
Lighly^evolved societies have either dlaappeared, or have dvriudled to 
barbarous bordes, or have bcea long passing tliiougb alow decay. 
Ruins show us that in Java there existed in the past a more-developed 
eo^ty tlian exists now; and the like is ebowo by xolns in Cambodia 
Peru and Mexico were onoe the seste of societies large and elaberataly 
organised, that Lave been disorganised by conqotf l; nod where the 
tities of Control America once contained great population carrying 
on variooe ioduatrics and arts, there are now but scattered tribes of 
savages, Unquestlonsbly, causes Like those wLivli produced these 
retrogressions, have been si work during the whole period of bunian 
eostcnce Always there have been coamical aud tenestrial diouges 
going 00 , which, bettering eome habitats, have mode others woiso; 
always Ihere have been over-populations, epreodings of tribes, conflicts 
with other tribes, and ttcape of the defeated into localities uoflt for 
such advanced social life os they bad reached; always, where evolution 
hes been usinterfared with externally, there heve been ibose decays 
and dissolutions which complete the eyelea of social ebauges. That 
supplanting of race by race> and thrnsting into corners sdcU inferior 
raese as are not axtenoinated, which is now going on so actively, and 
which has been going on flom the eulisst recorded times, must have 
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btto gMAf Aui3 tbe impUatioii m tiiAt rcuuiaata of luferior 
races, Ukins KfOge m iademeDt, buns,« otberwiio uufle regioss, 
Lara KtrogradstL 

“ Tbfts, ^^^ 1 tfae tnbu now Imowii as lowest ranst exhilxC sons 
socisl phenomeoa ^kb us dss, not to esuses now opuatiog, bnt to 
earises tLai operated during put aodal states bigber tLan toe preeeut 
This o pfienl oonclosos Lsnaosiaiw vito tbo httt; ami, indeed, is 
soggerted I 9 facto toot an otbarwisninexplkaUn Take, for exsnip^ 
some foraished b; toe AnatraUana Dinded into tribes wsjulering 
over a wide area, tbeae sangeo have, notwitostaudiug tocir auta- 
gonisas, a eonpl^ ayitem of refauiossbipe, and consequent interdicts 
on marruge, which conkl not poeuUj Lara bean foausd b? anj 
agreeoeot ssong toon u tbep sow exist; bat which are eomprehen* 
sible u having sertirad ^nn a aUto to which tbue tribes were more 
closely nutted, and snborduiata to eoae cotumon role. &ito, aUe, is 
the impltcatioo of toe eare&iBdaioa, aod toe kuockiug^ut of teeth, 
whioh we find toeia, as amoeg other races now in the lowest 

atoge^ fer when we come hereafter to deal with bodily motilariona, 
we ahaQ see that th^ all imidy a schontination, poUtieal, or ecdori- 
ostical, or botbi each u toeae racea do not now *vin>»ifc 

“ Hence, toen, a diffieoltj in aicertatoing toducriraly what are 
prioiitivs ideal. Of the ideas cnmsit sooag veo now fonning each 
of the moat radimenCaty aooetic^ then an doobUesa some which 
have dacended by tradiikm from a libber state. These have to bo 
dinTimiTiitfd from truly priraitire ideas; so aiiople toductioii 

doea not nffica.* (Pp. 106-110.) 


Along with toat inoeate of aas caused by union of primary 
social aggr^iaUa into secondary qmi, a fortou itoUheneee of parts 
begina to arim The bolding togetbu of the compound cluster ioipUea 
s head of the whole u well u beads of toe parte ; aod a differentiation 
aoalogous to that whkb oripnally produced a chkf, now prodneee a 
toief eff chieto SoDetnaee the tombttsfioo » made £» defence 
sgsdost a cDfiuDon foe, sad eomeCirnes it reaults from conqneet by one 
tribe of the reat In this last case toe predMiinant tribe, in the 
maiutennuce of its eopaema^, devdepa more highly its military cha¬ 
racter : BO bawwaing nnlifc# the Otboa, 

“ How after such clusters of elnstere have bean so coosoHdated 
that their united powers can be wielded by one goveniing agency, 
there come elliaocea with, or suldugatiooa of, other aoch compound 
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eiuling ftoui time to tim« ia ooaJawmco—bow wU«u this 
Lappoud there lesuite still freater complexity m the goveroiog aj,*«uc/, 
witb its kiug, local ruler% aiid petty cluofe—Low» at tlie saue tius, 
there oiiee more marked dlvieioue of vlassM—mlliUify^ prieetly, alare, 
etc ; it oeetle uot to point out more epedficoliy. Tint complicatiou 
of etrncture aocoukpcuuee increasa of moss, is aoScaoutly obvious.'' 
(P. 401.) 


''Every society li&a beau at eae); {ftat period, and bat present, 
couditioued in a way more or less uuliks the ways lu wLieh others 
have been and are coodilioued. Hence tbe productiou of strocturee 
charoeterisiQg one or other of those opposed ^ypes, is, la every iAstanca, 
furthered, or hlodered, or modified, in a spadal monoer. Obeerre tbe 
sereral kiods of eaueee. 

There is, first, tbe deeply*oigaiu8ed cbsracter of the particular 
race, coiiud|: down from tboee pre-hUtoiic times during which the 
diffusion of mankind and differentiation of tbe vaneties of man, took 
place. Very diflioalt to change, this must in every case g,ualify 
differently Che Cendeucy towards assumption of either type. 

“ There is, next, the effect due to the unmediacely-pi'oceding node 
of life and sodal type. Nearly always the sotiety we have to study 
contains decayed iustitutiens and habits helougiug to &u ancestral 
society otherwise ciicumsteooed; imd these pervert more or l ees Che 
effects of cixcumscaucee then exisCbg. 

“ AgMo, there ere the peculiarities of the habitat in respect of con* 
tour, soil, climate, flora, ftuna, sevendly affecting in one mode or other 
tbe activities, whether militant or mdusthona, and severally hiudeiiog 
or adding, In some special way, the development of tidier type. 

‘‘YeC further, there are the complications caused by the particular 
OTganiaations and practices of surrounding societiea For, supposing 
the offiounC of offensive or defensive action to be tbe same, the nature 
of it depends in each case ou tbe nature of the antagonist action; and 
hence its reactive effbets on structure vary with tbe cborao^ of the 
antagonist. Add Co this that direct imitation of adjacent sodetise is 
a ftotor of some moment,” (Pp 990*591.) 


«‘Sinsll difforeuccs, however, seem advantsgsous. Soodiy Instances 
pmnt to tbe ooDolution that a sotiety formed from neariy-alli^ peoplee 
of which the conquering eventually miagise with the conquered, is 
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K}ati 7 «l 7 well fitted fta prog wa . fnim tiuir fimon ranlts * com* 
nuoi^ wbicb, detennizted b it» leedifli: tnlte the duncter 
coxQjDoa to the two, is pre?«ited I 7 tbeir difereaces of dimeter from 
t>*iny debriDiced in Hi uiwr tnito-^is tall capable on &ev 

uTso^emente detensbed bj oov iafliienais: aodiom idMt 3 nC 7 oUowa 
tiioee cheo|«s of ftnetore eoaiKitatnig adTs&ee in heterogtfMtf. Ooe 
exam^ is fonusbed s bf tfae Hebrews; wbo, DotwiUutudlng tbeur 
bottted puri^ Uood, temlted from e mixing of sumy Semitic 
TorieCies m the etsi of tbe Kile» eod wbo, both is thdr weo* 

dehoge eod eAet the asoepmi of PeJeetme, vent on emalgamatbg 
hbdred tribes Aaothex ia n^qilkd the Atbesuaae, vboee progreaa 
had for utecedent the miagting of nmaecOBi immigrauto other 
Greek etetee vith the Greda of the loeelicj. The fiision b; conquest 
of the Tirtmftn* vith other AiTia trbes, ft*****‘^ Sahrili^ and SamDiUer 
preceded the fleet aecendieg etage of the Roman cirilisaUco. And 
oar ovn country, peopled by difieroit dirmoos ot the ArysA nee, and 
mainly by Tailed itf ScandisavkBe, egera illastntea this eSect pro- 
doced by the nixtaje imits sofieienUy alike to coopente ia the 
same social system, but salBcuntly nnii^a toprevent that socia] eyetem 
from becomiiig forthwith defiaito ia emetora'* (!P. 69fi.) 

“ Of chief interest to ns here are the toaaifonDatioM of the militant 
into the indostrial and the indostrial iato the mOitaat especially 
ve bare to note how the bdoiUial ^pe. partiaily developed in a few 
cases, retrograde* tovaids the militant type if mtenadoBal conflicts 
recur. 

*‘WLeB cenperisg tbeie two types we mw bow the compulsory 
co-operaCioD irtiich miUcsry acting aeeessitates, is contrastsd with the 
▼olsatary co-operatioft whieh a developed iadustrial aetivi^ necee* 
aitatm; and we eaw dmt where the eoemre regnlatug system proper 
to the one has not become too rigid, the noiMoerdve regulating system 
proper to the other b^ne to sbov itoelf as udnstiy floorisbee un¬ 
checked hy war” (P. flOa) 

•* Alda in spirit is the general eaaitoiy dktotrai whidi, exleodifig 
fbr Cbeae many years, hsa now ended to toe fonnatoM of several 
hundred districts officered by medkal men, pertly peld by the central 
goreiaaoit and onder ib superrimoeu Within the organisation of 
toe mediqJ protessioa itsdf ve see a con^ooua change: tod^eodent 
bodies who give diplomas axe no kaget to be toloated, bnt toere 
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must bo uuifioaUom—a ujjo ctAsdajdof cnouAaCiM. Poor-Lav 
bdmiaietralioD, iigaia» bit baa frovuif more eatnJuvl; boards of 
fuardioi haTiag had theii frodoa ci eetia gr4du8]l7 restricted hf 
orden from Um Loeel GoremBat Boerd. Horeore, vbile the 
rsfoletin^ eatne is lamdoe base bea ebserbug tbs fnne^osa of 
proriocial re^Iitiiif eatns. these bsn io their tun bea usurpiag 
those of local tnuliof cwipeiake: ia suiulij (owns mimieipel Ix^ee 
liATS become distributors of fee ad vtler, end nov it is urged 
(liplflceatty enoogh by a MiUtar^ atbosiaBt) that the same should 
ba doae in I^eadon. Vaj, these }mUic scaoeisi bare beoo&e builder* 
too. Tbs su^lTiaf of iiBall beoa hariog, bj lav^foreed eesC of 
ooDStmctioB, bea made urataoMratS?a to }*irata penoaa, is now ia 
proriaeial towns to be uadertaka bf Uis monidpabties; aud is La* 
don the ifetropollta Boeid haeiui; jj sej m ae d that ths rate^paysrs 
ehould speed so much to build hcosc* ier lbs poor in the Eolbora 
disttlet, ths Secretary of Stata lajs th^ Bast ^Msd mors t Of like 
meanisf it the &ot that ov I7»tsa of telsfr^hs, dereloped as a part 
of tbs iodostrial orpnisaiioo, hM beCMBS a part of tbs govenasiitsl 
orgaoisatioQ. And tba, aitaUarly ibowini tbs taaden^ towards 
incrsaes of fevsnunatal stratnrai at ths sxpeaa of Indnstrial 
iCnietunSf there bas bea an ativa adaeeaqr of State purchase of 
rsllwiya^a adTOcagr whieb ha bea for tbe praiot uspwdod 
only because of ths uatkttal lea ataikd by purchase of the 
tslsfrapba How pemdiog la the iadaaa we *a b the sehsaes 
of a ooereiTa philuthropy, vhU» iarokiof Satopova to inprora 
peoplab oondteS, disngards the proofr Uwt the ratriotiai oe oondect 
aated of eld, and b later tiaes abolisbed a tjranical, habitually 
had kindrad tnoUta Ua tra to be made tampeiato impedimenta 
to driDkleg—shall be less fra than hitbarto to buy ad sail osrtsin 
artida. Instead cf sactsodinf the priuopte proper to the indostrial 
type of prorldinf qni^ ad eoetlea roBedisi fbr ii^urie^ minor a 
well a m^or, which dtissa inflict a oe aaother, legislaton extad 
the priodple of preratiog tboi by iDSpeetion. Ths arrugemate in 
atlass, faetoria, ihipa, ledfiaf-bouasa, bakshousa, down s?a to 
wator*closeta in jwirats dwellings, are pctaoibed (7 lavs carried out 
by officials. Xot by ^uick and certain paal^ fer breach of contract 
is adoltoriktioa to be msdied, but by public snalysers. Benefits aro 
not to be boagfat by ma with the mcosy their efidat work brioga 
them, wbkh is tbe lav of Tolmtary OH^iastia, bat baefits are peen 
irrespectire of effort expended: withoot regard to tb^ dessrta, men 
shall bars provided at tbe public cat| fra Ubranaa, fra local mnssums, 
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etc.; ud frott Um arijtp of tfae OMn voftlij ib«]i W taken bj tbs 
tax-pthenr mama of aappiyu^ the tea vortlij who have aot Mred. 
AIoo; with the Udt woDptiou thait Sttt»nthon^ over dtiaena 
hu no ewagnftble linuti, vhid) k an aaramptioA pcoper to toe militant 
tjpe, there goea an nnhfataring &ito m Statojodgment, proper 
to the militant typa BodOj w4An and meatal weliSire an coong^ 
to it witooQt toe last doobt cd Jtt eapad^." (Fp. 604'60&.) 


“ We MW that are aggregatea which grow; thaf fa 

▼ariooa ^pe$ of them then an greet earietM in the degree s of 
growth reached; that tjpea of aaeeeanrelj largo reanlt from the 
aggr^tioa and re-eggz^tioo of tboee cd an idler sisee; and toat thia 
increase hj coaleacoicef joiaed with interstitial inocaa^ Si the pioeeai 
through whi^ hare been fotSMd toe nat dnlieed nadom 

“ Along with inoeaae of in oodetka goea increase of structure. 
Primitire wandering hordes are vitboat eataUiebed nolLkeoeeiee of 
parts. With growth of them into tribes hadt&alJj enne eome dif* 
fKwQcee; both in the poven and cmtut twins of their members. 
Unions of tribei are follovcd bp more difieraeea, gorGnmeutal ud 
indmtrisl social grsdea ranniag thro^ the whole mass, and con* 
trssta between the diSerentlp^ceapied parts in different localities. 
8oeh diff&rsntaatio&s nnltiplj as toe oompoiiudiag progressee. Thep 
proceed from the general to the sperial: fiist the brood diTuioQ 
tween ruling and rnlsd; then within the mliog part dirisiOBe into 
political, reijgioo» mOItarp, and within the ruled part dirittons into 
food-prodaeing elassea oud hsndiaaAainai; vitoin each of these 
dirisioos mzDOf ooee, and so oo. 

*• Psasiug from toe stroetaral aspect to the fructional aspect, we 
note thfti while all parts of a sode^ have like natoret and actiritiee, 
toere is bardlj asp niutsaJ dsfiendcnee, aod the a^Tegsto scarcelf 
forms a rital whole. As ito parts asstiae different functions they 
become d^eadeot on one snotker, eo that injoiy to one hurts others; 
oatil in hlghlj-evolTed sodetiea» gemeiml pertnrbatioc is caaaed 
denagement of an; portoUL This cootrast between nndereloped and 
dersloped soeferiM k doe to the Cict that, with mereasifig qiedaliia- 
tion of fanctiCQs onnM nxzessing imMity hi each part to perlbnn 
the functioas of other parts. 

" The o^aniaatioe of erery lods^ begins with a cnataest between 
toe diTisioa which carries <a relations, halhCoally hcatOe, with en- 
Tironiog societies, sad toe dinsioo which k deroted to |«oconDg 
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ueccesarks of life; end during tbe earlier atoges of developoient these 
two diTbious couetitute the whole £?aotual]/ tbere oiisea on 
iutermediate division serving to treoefei produots and iufluenoea from 
part to pfirk And in oU subeeqoent etogee, crolution of the two 
eatliei' systome of structores do|>eudt on evolntiou of this additional 
ayetem.” (Pp. dl4*31S.) 


*'Tbe many fhcts contemplated unite is proving that social ovolu- 
tiou forms a part of evolution at large. Liko ovolvmg aggregates la 
goucral, societo sliov inre^mH, both by simple mmeoee of mass and 
by cooleecenoe and re<eoalosoeuc« of loaaes. Tbe uliange from Amo 
to ItiUro'/eniitii is multltudiuoualy exemplified; up from the 
aimplo tribe, alike in all its parts, to the civilised natioo, full of 
etniotuTtd a&d fiiaetional unlikensases beyond encuneratioD. With 
progrsesing integration and heterogeneity goes inorearing eokermu. 
Tbe wandering group dispersing, dividiug, held togsthar by no bonds; 
the tribe with parts made more coherent by subordination to a domi¬ 
nant moo i the cluster of tribes united In a political plekus under a 
chief wiUi sub-ehleb; ond so on up to the dvUised nation consolidated 
enough to hold together Ibr a thousand ysors or more Simultaneously 
comes iuereasing dtjbi i’fmw . Buuh orgoiusatiou os the primitive horde 
shows, is vogue; advance brlugs settled arraugements tliat grow slowly 
more precisecustoios pnag into laws which, while gaining fi^tity, also 
become more specific in their applications to vorietiee of actions; and 
all instiUitlons, at diet confusedly intermingled, step by step separate, 
at tbe sfune time that each witiiin iteelf marks off more distinctly its 
cojQpoueut structures. TLus in all respects Is fulfilled tbe formula of 
evolution, os a progr esa towards greater else, coherence, multiformity, 
and definiteness.** (Pp. 317-618.) 


“ Already lo the more odvanceii nations, that process which dia- 
eolved tbe larger fikmily-aggregntes, disaipatiDg the tribe and tbe geos, 
and leaving only tlie family proper, bos long been complstsd i and 
already there have token place partial dismtegratioos of tbe family 
proper. Along with changes which, for fbmily rsapoosibility, substi¬ 
tuted individual responsibility In respect of offences, have gone changes 
which, in some degree, have absolved tiie fbmily from responsilHlIcy 
for iU members in other respects. When by Poor I^ws poblio pro- 
vision was made for children whom tbeir parents did not or could not 
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odequAtelj rapport, tooetj in lo fin unjned faniiij.fimctioM j u a]oo 
when QDdertf^iag, in n nuMun, tbc cbnrp of porenti not supported 
br their ehildroL Ligislntfam bni of Into fertfao idiud fiuoil^-boade 
b; relieriot perenti froo tiie care of tbeir cbi)drea*a minds, and in 
plaeo of edncatimimiler parental dinctUB, eatablkhin; edocatioo under 
Stat»<Iirectlop; and where the agio i ntedanthoritwa hare foondit need* 
fol partiallj to dofcbe neglected duldren bafiae they could be tangbt, 
and erea to vhip children \tj polica egene^ fiv aot gmog to aehool,^ 
thej hare still farther eohetitoted fix the responsil^ty of parente a 
catkmal reepomibili^. This teeognitlOB of the ifidlvidoa], ereo vhen 
a child, 88 the aodal out, rather than the finmlj, hat udead noir 
gone so &r that bj many (be paCsnal dntj of the State it asnaiifd 
aa self-eTident; and crioiiuils ate called 'out fieiluren’” <Pp. 757^^ 

‘‘In Chap, n. irere iodioted (he &ets that, with adrance tovards 
the higbeit animal tjrpas, there goea increaee of the penod daring 
which offipring are cared tx hj parsito; tiiat in tike homaa race 
parental care, extending thronghont chlldbood, b e c oce a ekbonte as 
well aa proleaiged; sod that among the bigbcac mambert oi tiit 
highest racea, it eontinaea into earl^ manhood: pnovidiog numarooa 
mds to material welfare, taking {xeeanCkma for morel discipline, and 
emplcjisg complex agendei for mtoUectaal enlCva. iCoreorer, we 
saw that along with this len gthening ta& iWengthening of tbo aohoi' 
tude of parent fx child, there grew op a radproenl aoU^tude of child 
for parent Among erea (be highest ■"""•!• ot nib-biunan tjpea, 
this aid and protocticn of parents ol^viog ii abe^utel^ wanting, 
la tho lower human imcca it is hot feehl7 marked; aged fatiiera and 
mothers being hero ktltod and there left to die cf atarvition; and it 
becomes grednall; more marked as we adrance to the highest driliaed 
races. Are we in tbo coone of forther eroloiioa to rerow aH this ? 
Hare thcee parental and filial Vwln which hare been growing oloeer 
and stronger during the latter stoges of organic derekpinmit, ei^eolf 
become ao^tworthj 7 and is the sodal hood to be trusted in place 
of them 7 Are tho mteme feelinga whldi have the folfilmeot 
of parental duties a s c ar es of high pleosor^ to be now resided as 
valueless; and ia the sezae of pnhLie dntj to e^ldra at large, to be 
cultivated b7 each man and woman aa a seBtiment better and more 
effident than the pareneal mstincte and ejmpatiuea I ” 

So for from expecting dixiategratico of the foznil/ to go further, 

> Sm rM Sfoh m. 1877 . 
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ve hare reasoo to Rupeet chal It tea almdj fcoe toe &r. Pralwbl; 
tbe rbjtlLiii of mifiiRDio{ to ils n™«J law, bu carried lu 

frou the M# extrcRM a bag wag tovarda (he other axtoease ; and a 

recnm soremeat ii to be looked fbr ” 739>740.) 


The ulvacia of emy ■ode^> aa of erer; apedca, depoada on 
the moiottfianca of an fttednto oppoaition b tt wee o the r^ime of the 
fanllj asd the r^ise of (be SUto 

''To inrrlve, et ar y ipeeiee d cnatore lanat fulfil two eeofiieting 
refiuireraentB. i^oilog a certaia period each ineaber muet racalTo 
beoofiti io proportioa to ite iacaiiadty. After tliat parbd, it Diiat 
reealre bea^to In pnpoTtiea to lla eaptoi^. Obeerre the bird 
foetoring i(e yooag or the inaaiiDa] rearieg Ite liltar, and you aoe that 
iaperltoUon and iaaluli^ ere rewarded; aad (hataa abill^ iaereaaea» 
tbe aid siren ia food aad warmth beeoaea lea. Obrionaly Uw 
that tbe leaet worthy eball Ncrire aoelt to eeeontial aa a law for the 
immature: (be apedaa weeld diaappoar io a genacatloa did set 
paroDta conAwm to Kov mark vtet te wntrviwieei tbe law for 
tbe ototure^ Here iadiridnala gala rewardi propotiboato to tbair 
aerito. The atamgi (te iwift, the keen*al^to^ (be Hgaciout, profit 
by tbair roapecUn aoperioritiea—catoh prey or ooeqM eaeaioa ae tbe 
caae may W Tbe leee cepab b thrive bee, and on tbe arerago of 
ceaea rear fewer oftprlog. ^e beat cepabb dle^jpear by failure to 
get prey or ftom iaabUicy to eecepai And by tbit proceoo b malD' 
tained that avenge qaaHty of the apeeiei whieb eoablee it to lurvive 
in tbe itrngfb for eaittooee with ether These ia thui, during 

matore life^ an afaaelato terena) of (be prineipb that rubd during 
immature Ufa 

“ Already we have nea that a aoeb^ atanda to ite otiaoDa in (be 
aama robcioii aa a epe d aa to ito Mmben; and tbe (nth which we 
have jnrt aeea bdde of the <ma holda of other Tbe bw for the 
ondevel^ied ia that there afaafl be meet aid where there ia leart merit 
Tbe helpbea, naelcaa kfioitt extramaly ttifumi, must from hoar to 
hoar he fed, kept word, amoeed, ar yei aed; m daring childhood and 
boyhood tbe powen of ael^preeemtMD iecneae, tbe atteationi required 
and given b eco me baa perpateal, bot atiU naed to ha great; and ooly 
with tpjwoaeb to oatem^, wbeo acme raloe and effkUaey have been 
acquired, ie thb poli^ omeiderably qnaltfied. Bat when tbe young 
nan enbra into the battle d life, be ■ dealt with afbv a contrary 
ayatem. Tbe general prinetpb now b that the baefila which come 
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U bim thal\ be proportiooed to his merito Tlungh pareDtol oot 
&braptij adiag, mtj sCfll tonttiiam softeo the effects of this Mcita 
Uw, yet the raiticioii <i them a bot pertal; end, ajiert from 
pueatol tiiJ, this Uw is bat h s smsU degree tnTcreed by 
prifKte generasi^. Tb« vhen BiddJe lift bee beea neched end 
pventil eU has ceased, the etresi of the etoaggle becencs greater, 
and tlie sdjwtwent of pejowot to serrStt more ngorou. OlceHy 
with a aocie^, as vHh a spedea, eomeml depends oo oonferuity to 
both of tboe aetagooist prindptea. Lnport into the ftstily the law 
of the society, aad let diOdwn two intey apwsrds have life-sne- 
tuDiDg topidiM peopcetioeed to their li fe - s n rt a inrn g labonn, and the 
sode^ dimppears forthwith by death cd aU its yoong. Import into 
the socie^ the lew of the femily, a»d let the lifoeuetaioiog eapplioi 
be iareredy pr^ortMoed to the lifoenstuoiaf kboon, and the loeioty 
deays froCD the inoteae its least worthy menbers sad disappeer- 
aace of ia moet worthy meaben: it most ftil to bedd its own io the 
ettng^ with otbtf lodete, whkh allow ptoy to theostunl law that 
preeperity shall rary as eSeieiM?. 

“Hence the aec«9 of this cardinsl distincUon 

between toe ethito of tbs Fanuly sad the ethka of the State. Hence 
the fatal wult if ftoOy diiistegratiai gas so for that fbsily*policy 
aodsteto-poli^becemecoofoa^ TTn^ubfied generomty must remain 
the principle of the fonily, whOe oftprisg are paamog throngh their 
early stags ; and geoeroa^ more and otore qualified by jutiee, muft 
mnain its peiodple u offqwiBg are a^roaohing matori^. Con* 
Tersely, the priodple of the eode^ orast ever be, jnstice, qoalifiod by 
generoeity in the iadindosl acts of esdseos, as for as their seveiwl 
Datores prompt; and aagaalified jns^ ia the oorporete sets of the 
sode^ to its members Howerer fltiy in the battle of lift among 
adolto, the stmt proportkaiiig of rewards to ments be tempered by 

prirate ^miwtby b ftTonr of the iaftrior; sothiag bat evil can 
salt if this strkt jwoportiotiiog is so mterftted with by pnblic arrange¬ 
ments, that demerit ptofits at the expense of merit” (Fp. 740-742.) 


“ Alrttdy 1 hare giroi reMona for thwiMoe toat the powers and 
foBcUons of pareats have been too for assnned hy the State; and 
that probably a re-mtegratioa of the ftmily will follow its present 
endue dismtegratin. It seems possible that fioa the early form in 
which and family ceganisetioas am compiUsory in toiiacter, we 
uo psjfing tbrongh sesu-iniJitaBt, seini*iDdQstrial pbtfWj in which tl^e 
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crgsoBfttionj oi both SUM aid Umily an pairtlj eampulurya partly 
Tolaotaiy, ia cbarwUf; <ad that aloof irith complete aodal r^iote* 
fratioo (fi tba b«» of Toloaury e»«pentioB, will oocm donotic 
intefratioD of all lad kbd, udcr whkii Um life of tbe family will again 
becotto aa dictinet from kho Hie of tte State ai it orifiaaUy waa. 
Still then remain the theereUcad dif&eomee of deddlof bow for the 
potrero of iiareota cror ebOdron may be eejnod ; to wliot ertent dii' 
r^rd of parental ra^mi^biUtice la to be toloraUd ; when dooa the 
cliiM coaie to be a onlt of the fiiAily and beeeae a uoit of tbo Suvte 1 
Practically, Love?or, tboo qnaothMO wfll mad no aolviof) deco (lie 
aomo chasfoa of character wUidi briaf abeattbe biffaeet form of family 
will alnoet nnieenally prevent the riae of diAaulCiea which roault 
from ebemcton of lower typea prcfiar to lowor aodet to a* (P. 759.) 


EXTEACTS FROM THE SECOND VOLUME OF ME. 

HUBERT HOWE BANCROFTS "NATIVE RACES 

OF THE PACIFIC STATES OF NORTH AMERICA:" 

LONDON, 187S. 

"Often U Cho qacetioa aaked, What la civfliaatfont and the 
anavar eocaea, The act <i etvilielQf; the etate of belof dviliwil 
What la the eot of avCIUag 1 To realalm ftooi a aavife or herhaTOOi 
■tata ; to adocote; to radio What ia e cav^e cc harharou eutat 
A wUd mealtlTated atate; a atafie of Baton Hoe ftr tba dicHoa* 
ariea. Tba tern dvtUaatioa, (hen, popolarly InpUea both the tranaU 
tion from a natoral to n artifimal ctato^ and the artificial oondiHon 
attained Tba derivatioB tba word dviliaatloo, froiD e*m, dctsen, 
dvitat, eitJi and eriftoally from cwftu, naton, e o o m a to indicate Chet 
cultore wbioh, in feudal tuoae, diatingiu&had (he occnpafita cf dtiea 
from the ill*mafitiered boon of thecennby. The word aavago, on the 
other himri from dba, a wood, ptinta to eua pricteval; ntoaiCrei 
fdnum, uea of the fereat, aot necoaeariiy ferodoBi or brutal, bac 
ehildns of nature. Prom (baae eiaple bagiaainge both worda heve 
gradofdly acquired a broader dgnificaaca, until by one ii underttood 
a atate of eonfort, mtoUigeDce, and redoaaiMt; and by the other, 
hujcaoity wild and beetial. 
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•' fl ujgA h ciniis&tion as lui 'Icaproveil conditica of joaa 

raulting from the eeUbluliment of todal order in place of fcbe indi* 
rlduAl IcdepODdeDoe and lewIeMneai of the mage or borberoue Iif6 
fiuekle u ‘ tUo triumph of misd orer esterned ageotj Virey oa ‘ the 
dorelopneut more or leee ebeolute of the uoral eud iateUeotual 
fecumee of nea united iu cooiet;;' Curke u the exponent of tvo 
prindplei, ‘ the epirit of a |:entleraAn and the apirlt of religion.’ 
* Wbatover be tlie eliAraeterletiei of whet «o call aaT&ge Hfh,* 

John SUiart Mill, ‘ the coptnrj of tlieee, or the qujditiee vhicb society 
puti on u it throve off these, couetltute civUiaationand, remarlrs 
BmeraoD, ’ a mition that baa no clothing, no iron, no alphabet, no 
marrfAge, no nrta of peace, no abatraot tboughta, vs call berbaroua.' 

*'Mea talk of civlliaation and call it liberty, religion, gorernment, 
DoraliQ', Kow liberty ia no more n aign of oiviliaatloo than tyranny; 
fbr the lomat aaTagee ere the leoat gorcrned of all peopla Civiliaed 
liberty, it ia true, marka a more adTasood auge tbau lavage liberty, 
but between thaw two extreme! of liberty there ia a secaeeary age of 
tyranny, no lew aigniflcant of an advance oa primltiTs liberty than ie 
eoaetituttonal liberty an adraoca on tyranny. Nor la religion cMU* 
latioB, except la ao far m Uie form and machinery of aaeerdoUl ritaa, 
and the abandonment of fotichiem for nonotbelem become tijpildcant 
of iiiteiuet tbooght and oxpaoaion of intellect. No nation ever prno' 
tiaad grower immorality, or what wo of the praeni day bold to be 
Immorality, than Greece daring the lieigbt of her hitellectual refine* 
nent Pence ie ao more elvillaotlan thon war, virtue tban vice, good 
than e*il. All thaee are the Inddonte, iiottlm owenoa, of dvilleation. 

’‘That which we oomntonly ofdl civllisatioo la oat ao adjunct nor 
anacriuiremeut of man; It ia noitimr a oreed nor a polity, noithor 
aejence nor pbiloaophy nor indnetry; it ia rathei* (lie mouiire of pro* 
greaaiooal foree implaatad in man, the general fUnd of tlie oatiou'e 
wealth, laarnlng, and reflnoment, the atorahousa of accumulated 
rwolte, the eaaence of all beet worth preeervisg from tbo dijtillationa 
of good and tbo dlatillatione of ovU. It ia a eometbing between men, 
DO leaa than a aomatbuig within them; for neither on iaolated loao 
bor an ajaocittioD of bratee can by any powlbill^ become oivilieod. 

'* Farther than this, dvdiaatioD ia not only the meuure of aggre* 
gated human experlenoes, bat it ia a living working prinoipla It ia 
a locial tnuiaitioD; a moving forward rather tban aa end attuned; 
a developing Titality rather tban a fired entity; It ia the effort or 
aim at refisemeot rather than refinement iUelf; it ie labour with n 
view to improvement and not improvement ooaanmmated, although 
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it Bisij ^ and u tb« matn <i 9ach mp«>?«ineat And lha accords 
with Inttar-dA^ teaducp. AJtboogh in its ijilsn{ 7 , snd^ moreorer, 
tiDsbls to explnln thiop naeqdnintlilc, tbs scjeacc cf evclQtio& tbua 
fcir has proved that tbs iwniial eonditiDB of tbs bmssn ncSi as wdl 
aa tb&t of pbjncal natnrs» is progTS sek iMJ; that tbe plant in a eon- 
genial soil is not more snre Id grow than it fawnaai^ with iivourabls 
euTToondings certain to tdrsMa. IT^, moi^we of tbe prcgress 
of eivilisatioD aa of soiDetbiiig that mem « of its ova aceord; vs 
may, if ve vlU, recogoiss in tl^ onward moTeaent, tiie same prin¬ 
ciple of life manifest in nature and in tbs individual man. 

'* To tbinga ve do not ondetatand ve give namea, with vliich ^7 
fVetineat nse ve become &m3iar, vboi ve faaqj tbat vs know all 
aboat tbs things tbscMslm. At tbe fiiat glance mviliia^aii appears 
to be a eimpls macto; to be veil clad, vsU boeiisd> and wsU fbd, to 
be intsUigent a&d cainred, are better than aod ignorance; 

tbsrefors it is a good thing, a thing tbat van do vsU to strive for^— 
and that is alL Bot oace attempt to go bdov this pladd sniface, 
and ioTsstigats the natve of p t o g ie aska al pbsnomeat, and vs find 
onnelvea laandied open an eternity arid in poisuit of the 

eatne oecolC Cause, vbkh has bsce MOght alike bf pUiloaqduc and 
barbaric of every age nad nadoo; vs find ooracivea &ee to with 
a grant mjsterj, to vhidi ve stand in tbe aame relntroa aa to other 
groat mTSteriss, sarii as tbs ori^ of Uuogs, tbe psindpls <4 life, the 
aouJ>ontor&’’ (Pp. S>5.) 

■ Xbs instincts of man's aotmall^ the esgans to perform 
th^ fonetioDs as perfectlj at tbe first aa at tbe last ; the instincts of 
man’s IntsUsetaali^ nrgs bin on in an sternal race fi>r semeCbiag 
bettor, in vbich pofeetioo is never attained w aftalaabls; in sodety, 
wa see the consUat growth, the higher and jet higher dsvel^nBsnt ; 
now in this svor-onvnrd movement are th«e instucte which originate 
and govern aedon in tbs body social as us tbs body individnal? Is 
not society n buodlo of organa, with an implanted Scol of Progress, 
wliieb moves mankjad akog m a resistlesa jwedetemused march!** 
(Pp. 19-20.) 

“ In tbs brute creackm this element of p ro g rem k waning T])S 
bird boilds its nest, tbs bee lla cell, tbs beeves its dam, with no more 
glrill or oUbotaCiia to-di^, than did the bird or bee or beaver pimev&l. 
Tbs mafiinet of aciznala does not with time becewt int^ecti their 
comforts do not increase, tbrir spbors of acfesi does not enlarge. 3y 
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domecticfition, atoelu maj be isiprorcd, bat ziovbero do veeee oulmals 
uDitiug fbr jquCoaI iojirovemont, or oreatiog fbr theojMlvo on arti£cial 
ewtonee. So io m&u, wboee uelure ooiapriMi both the aniiDal aud 
the iatellsotual, tbe pbyuoal orgsolsai oeitber perceptibly adTimcei cor 
deterioratee. The featuna may, indeed, beam blighter from tbo light 
of a purer Intelleotuality cut upoa them from vltbin, but tbe hand> 
tbe aye, tbe heart, ao frr oe ve koov, ia no more perfect dov thou in 
tbe di^e of Adafn. 

'* Aa viewed by bfr. BageUet, tbe body of the aoeompUahed man 
'beoenet, by trainmg, differeet from what it onoe vaa, lad different) 
from tbat of the rude man, beeomei obarged wllb atered rirtue aud 
aeqofred faculty vhlcb oorae away from it uDOonacioualy.’ But tbe 
body of the accomplUbed men diea, and the aon can in so wiae InberlC 
it, vberoea tbe aoul of bia aooot&pliihmenta dooi not die, but Uvae in 
the air, and baoomoi ptut of the vital broatb of aociety. And, agaiu, 
' power tbat baa boon laborlouelj ao^uired and atored up aa atatioal 
in one geoiraKon/ aonetlmce, nyi Uaudiley, ‘ iMOomaa the Inborn 
froulty of the rnaX ; and tbe developiuent takei place in aocordauoe 
witb tbat Jaw of inereaalBg apeeialiiy amd complexity of adaptation to 
oxtenal nature wbioh ii traeaeble tbxougU tbe animal kiu^om; or, 
in eUier werdi, tbat law of progreaa, from the general to the apodal, 
in derolopment, wKieh the appeoranod of nerve force amongit natural 
foroeaand the oomplezity of tbe nervoua ayatem of man both illu» 
trato.' On tbe otber aide, John Stuart Mill fa Juat le pod tire tlmt 
culture fr not ioberonU ‘Of all rulgar model/ be remarka, 'of 
eeeaplag from tbo eonaideration of the effect of aociol and moral 
ioffuancee on i])e buomn miud, tbo moat T\i]gar ia that of attrU 
butisg the diraraftiee of oondiict and obanuter to inherent natunl 
diffarencea/ and, eoye Mr Buckle, ‘we cannot aafriy aaauine tbat 
thore Kaa been any permaueot improvotnent in the moral or intoilec' 
tual frteultiee of mu, dot hare we any dadalve ground fbr saying 
tbet thoae freoltiea are likely to be groetor in au infant bora in the 
Doet drlllaed part of Burope, thu in one born in tbo wilcleat region 
of a berbaroua country/ (Pp. 31*23.) 

^ It in eaaie r to toll what oiTUiaatlou ia not, end what it does not 
apnng from, tbu wbat it i» and wbat ita origm." 

Ifor, aa wa bare seen, ia tbia act of eiTiliaiug tbe effect of voli- 
tioD ; nor, aa will bersafrer more clearly appear, doea it ariae from an 
inherent principle of good any noro than from an inherent principle of 
evlL Tbe ultimate result, though difficult of proof, we take fbr granted 
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to be foodt but the tgeocMs employed for its omaiu&ication Bomber 
s&ong Aem toor« U thoee ve odl erif then ef tboee ve call good. 
The uolated indindoal wrer, bj anj poaebili^, caa become dTiliaed 
like the eodiJ maa.^ H!) 


“ Fot example, aa I hare wd, aod viU attempt more fuUj to 
ebov forther oo, aiaoeutioo le tfte firet re^uaita ^ progreipi But 
vLat ia to teuig about aaodatkm t Naked BMnadi will not roliui- 
tardf yield up thetr fitedom, qoit their waodariagaf h^ coBTeBUooa 
and poaa taeolntioiH coucemhig the greateat good to the greataet num¬ 
ber ; patriotism, lore, beoendeuee, btocbariy hiodoeas, will not bring 
aArage men together ; fi^ce axo^t be eaiployed, an iron hand 

must belaid upon than vhidi v>D CMopal then to cmite, else there can 
be 00 deiliaatioo; and to aceomjdiah (bis fist great good to man-^to 
compel manhiod to taka tha initial atq) toward the acMiioretua of tbdr 
oonditioD—it is ordained an evil, er wbat to na of there latter tinea 

ia surely an eril, coma ftrwacd^and that evil ia War." (?. 36.) 


“ Than comae In aupersU tioa to tba aid cd progres s . A luccessfil 
leader is &nt feared sa a man, (hem reverenced aa a aopematnral being, 
and Eoally himself, or ik deecendant, m the flab or m tradition, is 
vorebippad aa a goA Iben an taearthly few eoma upon mankmd, 
and the ruler, peree m ng his power, b^ns to ^nnnUa over his 
fellows. Both supeistitiia and tytiaoy are evils ■, yet, witbout wax, 
sitpentition, and granny, dbe evils, eivilisatiai, wbicb many deem 
the hi^aet good, sever by any pcwlnlity, u human nature is, could 
be.* (P.29.) 

'* Xustitutioos and jeindplea eseentiaUy good at one time ere easen* 
tial evila at anotbs Tbe very aids and aganeia of dvilisation 
bsccme afterward the greatot diip opon p ro g re ^ " 

Tbe very evila whidi are regarded aa infamous by a higher cul* 
ture were the neceoary st^^g^atona to that blgber Ufa As we 
have seen, no naCka ever did ct can emerge from barbsnsm without 
first pladng ite oeA undre tbe yokes of Hjginrign sod euperetitiem; 
therefore, despo ti sm and aupovtitioo, sow dcre evils, were coco esaen* 
tial benefits." (P.33.) 

E very age and every natkn bai ita i^edal line of march. 
Litereture and the arts readied their begbt in pagan Greece; 
monotbenn amnng Ute Belwewij uoice is Eg^t, and 
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*' In ovtry lodlTiduftl there ia lomo ooe talent that can be oulU* 
Tsidd more advaotageoual^ than utf other; so it ia vith satioiU/ 
every people poewesea some natural advantage fbr development In aome 
cerbuQ diroeUoa over every other people, and often the early history 
of a nation, like the precocious proclivities of t)m child, points tovards 
Ita future; and In auoh arts and industries as its climate and geo* 
graphical position beat enable it to develop, la discoreKd the germ of 
uatioual oharaotar. Seldom la the comraercial spirit developed in tlio 
interior of a oontineut, or the despotic aplrlt on the border of tlie eua, 
or the predatory sjurit In a country wholly devoid of monstaina and 
^tnemsA It cannot be aaid that one nation or raeo is inherently 
better fttted for olvlliaation than BAOther; all may not he equally 
Attod for exactly the same olviUaaUon, but all are alike fitted for tliat 
oivilleatlon which, If left to itself, each will work ouh'^ (F. 40.) 

Leisure Is essential to culture; before IsUuro there must be an 
aecumulation of wealth; the aocuiiiiilatloaef wealth ia dependent upon 
the fhod supply; a inrplus of food oan only be eosily obtained in warm 
climates. But kbour is also eaaontial to dsveloptnent, and excessive 
heat is opposed te labour. Labour, moreover, lu onler to produce 
Isisure, must be remunerative, and axoessive odd is opposed to aecum- 
uIntioQ. It appears, therafore, tliat an excess of labwr and an oxoeea 
of lojiuie are alike detrlosntAl to inprovemsuC." (P. 49.) 

"Thus wo have seen that a combination of physical oonditions Is 
omeDtlal to intolieotual development. Without leisure, there can be 
no culture, without wealth uo leisure, without labour no wealth, and 
wltliout a suitable loU andelJmate no rsmuoaratlve labour." (P. fifi.) 

The obvious neceeslty of association as a primary condition of 
dsvelopnent leaves little to be sold on that sul^eoL To the monifes* 
tatiou of this Soul of Progress a body sotial is requisite, oi without an 
{ndivldual body there can be no manifmtation of an iudiridual soul. 
This body seoial, like tlie body individual, is composed of numberlces 
organs, sacb haring ita special functions Co perform, each acting on the 
others, and all under tbs general government of the ptogresoloDnl idea. 
Civilisation is not an individual attribnte, and though ^e atom, man, 
may bo charged with stored energy, yet progrees coustitutea no part of 
individual nature; it is aomsthing that lies bstweeu men sod not 
within them; it belongs to sodsty nod not to the individual; man, 
the molecule of society, isolate, is inert and forceleas. The isolated 
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iD&a, tM I laid, Dsrer can colUTatad, never can form a 

laoguage, doee not poiMes in ita fulneai the focolCp of abetractioQj nor 
c*n bis miod ent«Y tbe realm of blgber thought." (Pp. 55>66.) 

*' Under the rdgime of anirenal mediocrit; the oation does not 
advanM; it is to the great men—great in thiogB great or •raoll^tbaC 
progreii ie doe ^ it ia to tbe fbv vho think, to the few wlio dare to 
faoo the infloite uoivone of things nod atep^ if need he, cutaide an old* 
time boundary, that tbe votld owes moet,” (P, b7.) 

‘'The moment two or move persona unite for tbe aMorapliahnout 
of aon)Q purpose whioh ahell tood pennaneotly to meliorato tbe ooudU 
tion of themaelvee and others, that moment progrees hogina Tbe 
wild beeats of the forest, eotlag In unison, were pbysicaJlj able to rise 
up and exUrpate primitive man, hnt eould beaata in reality canfedsrato 
and do this, such confederation of wild beasts oould become olvlJised." 
(P- 98.) 

Tbe buman nee has net yet attained that itate of honogeneoua 
follcity which we lomatimee Imagine j upon the siufaoe we yet bear 
many of the ralke of barbarlim; under eorer of mauners we hide atiU 
morO' War la a barbarism wbiob eirilisetlon only inteu^fies, as 
Indeed ciTlIlsatlott ioteiiaiAos every barbarlam which It doei not eradi¬ 
cate or oover up, The right of every Individual to act as his own 
avenger; trial by combat; juetloe dependent upon tbe pesslon or eaprioe 
of tJis Judge or ruler, end not upon &xed law; hereditary feuds and 
migratory aklrmlshes^tbeae and the Jiks ere deemed barbareiie, 
while every nation of the civilised world melntalaa a sUuding army, 
applice all tbe arts and inventions of dTlIisatlon to the icieooe of 
kilUng, and upon eufflclent provocation, ea a imputed boiindaTy or a 
fancied loeult, no greater nor more important than that which moved 
out savage ancestors to like eooduot, Adis to, and after a respeetable 
oivillsad butchery of fifty or a hundred tiiousaad men, oeeeee fighting, 
and returns, perhaps, to right and reason as a biais for the eettiemeut 
of tbe difficulty. War, h*ke other evils which have proved instra* 
meniB of good, should by ibia time have bad Its d^, should have 
served Its purpose. Standing anniee, whose formation was ooe of tbe 
first and most important steps in assodatlon and partition of labour, 
are but tbe manlfoatatioa of a liugering nec^lty for the use of brute 
force Id place of moral force in tbe settlement of aationai disputes. 
Surely, ratiooal beings who retain the most irratieoal practices con- 
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kigU orUor of vhat vo Are ploued to cnll civiliention. Morality, 
ooionerco, IiBontura, aed iodo^try, oU thiit tencle toward elevatiou of 
iqtelloot, is directly opposed to the warlike spirit. As lotolleotual 
actirlty iiiorsasM, the taste fbr war deciaasas^ for on appoal to war ia 
tho wttlemeiiC of diffioultloa Is no appeal from tlie lutollsctual to the 
pli/skol, flvm roaeou to bruto force." (Fp. 00-Gl.) 

•* UnloD and co^pomClon spring np for purposoa of protection and 
aggroa^on, for the acnonplishnent of pnrpoioa beyond the capacity of 
tlie lodlvidaal.'* (P. 6^) 


XXII. 

EXTEACTS FROM “ TEE ANCIENT CITY/' BY FCSm 
PE COULANOES. ~ (Wjt.UW Smau.'S Traikalntlon. 
Boston, 1874. Pp. 521 to 528.)-^ Afitypifi. Oin- 
quiemd Edition. Paris, 1874. Lib. V.. ClAp. HI, pp. 
472-481.) 

“ Wltli ObrUtionity not only was klio rsligioua sontiroonl revived, 
but it osanmed aldglior and less material esprcMlon. Whilst pnh 
viously raeu bad ioode for Ibcnnelvee gods of tho human soul, or of 
tho great forces of nabire, they aow began to look upon Oed os really 
for^n by bii enenoe, from human nature on the one hand, aj)d from 
the world on the other. The dlTiue Being woe placed outside aud 
above physical netura Whilst provloiudy every man bail made a god 
for himself, and there were as many of tbem os there were fhioUica 
and cities, Qod now appeared as a tialque, Immense, universal being, 
oJoDo eulioatiag the worlds, alone able to supply the uoed of adoration 
that is iu mau." (?. 621, Small’s Trans.) 

OhristisniCy changed the nature and tbe form of odoratioi. 
Han no longer offered Ood food and drinJe. Prayer was no longer a 
form of ineaoUtion ; it woe an act of Adth and a humbla petittoo. 
The soul sustained soother relatioo with the divinity; the of the 
gods sms rsfJaoed ty the lore of Ood. 
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“ CbrlaUauitj istrodawd otLar nev ideu. It wm not tho domeetio 
of any family, the rational roU^n of any city, or of any raco. 
It belong neiiber to a cute nor to a corporatioo. From iti flrat 
appMuttace it oallcd to lUolf tbe «boia human race, Chriit eald 
to bU diteiplco, * Qo y« into all Cho world, and preach the goepcl to 
ertry crcatura’ 

“ Tliif piia^p]$ wu 10 extraordinary, aud tc nnexpected, that the 
finb diidplM bcaitated tot a moment; wo may «oe in the Acta of tbe 
Apoetloe tliat eovaral of tbera refimad at drat to propagate tbe uev 
doctrine outaUo tlio nntlou with wliidi it bod orlgluated. Thue 
dieoijdw thought, like tlie aneiont Jewa, tiiut the Ood of tbe Jowe 
woitid not accept adoration jyom foreigneri; like the Rom ana and 
the Oraoka of auolaul llinaa, they believed that every race bad i(a fod, 
tliat to propagate the name and worship of tills god vaa to give up 
one's ova good and epsoiol protector, and that suoh a work was eon* 
troiy at tbe same time to duty and to Intoreat.” (P. 6 S3.} 

“ In all this there woa sometlilug quite now. ?or, everywhere, 
lo tiie fleet ogee of humanity, the divinity had been imaginud on 
nttaebiag himself ospoeielly to one race. Tim Jews hod believed in 
the Qod of the Jews; the Athcninni in the Athenian Pallaa; tUo 
RoiDanx in JupUor Capitolluus. Tho right to pmotlie a worship had 
booti a privilege. 

'‘The foreigner had boon ropnlsed fVom the tom pie; one not a 
Jew euuid not enter the temple of tho Jews; the Laoednutooian hod 
net tim right to invoke the Atheuian Pallaa It Is Jaat to say, that, 
in the flvo eenturiaa which preceded Ohriatlanity, all who thouglit 
were struggling against tiieee uorrow ridaa Philosophy bad oftou 
taught, since Auangorna, that the god of tbe u&lvaree received the 
liomago of all lusu, without tlUtiaction. The loll^on of Slousis had 
admitted the Initiated from all cltUe. Tlie religion of Cybolo, of 
Senqiia, and acme otbors, hod accepted, without dlstiactlos, worshippers 
from all natioua Ths Jews liad begun to idioit tho for^oor to tbair 
rellgiou; tlie OreoVs sod the Romani bad admitted him into their 
oitise. Oliristianity, coming after all this progrcM in tliought ood 
instltutioas, presented to the adoration of ell man a siagle God, a 
universal God, a God who belonged te all, who hod no ehoesn people, 
and who made no distinction in races, fsmiliao, or states. 

“ For this Ood there were no longer stroagers. The stranger no 
lougor profonad the temple, no longer tuated the aaerlflce by hie 
presence. Tlie temple was open to all who believed in God. The 
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pricathood ecaud to be hereditary^ because religioD wai so Itttger a 
poCrunoDj. The vonhip use so loager eecrci; tbe riUa, the 
pn^eo, tbe dogesea ven no loe^ concealed.* (P|k 6$$*$34.) 

“ Fioa thk great cMseqnencca flowed, as vcQ for tbe relatiosa 
between satiozis as tea the goTentiDent of stotea. 

Between ooUcbo r^igton so looger eommaa^ hatred ; it no 
longer it tbe ddsm’s dn^ to detest the fi^elgner; its TSjy 
eeseace, on tbe ccntnrf, eras to teach him that towards the strangor. 
towards the eaenty, he owed tbe dotiea joeUee, and aren of ben» 
Toleace. The barrios between nations or races wee thns thrown 
down ; tbe yoeurnm diss| 9 ear«d.'' (P. hfli.) 

“ The peep^ wee also tanghe that they were all descended from 
tbe eatne eoms^oo Atber. With the unity of God, tbe ootty of the 
hoaen race ako appoired to rasa’s minds; and it was tbeocefortii a 
rsL'gions neceol^ to forbid men to hate each other.” (P. S31.) 

*' Christiaalty aanpletes the or^throw of the locsl worebip; it 
i>TtinggijhMi the prytaoea, aod conplstely deetioya the dty*protectii)g 
dimitus. It does more; it refOsn to atsonM tbe empire which there 
wonbips had exreeised orar eiytl aode^. It jsofeaeee that b e tw ee n 
the state and itself there is nothiog in common. It sqsratos wbet 
all antiquity bad eofiflwnded. We may itaai^ awaorer, that daring 
three emtories the new religion lired atirely b^ood die action of the 
state; it knew bow to dispawe with state peotactios, and even to 
struggle against it These three centnriea estabUsbed sn ahyis bo> 
tween the domain of the geronment and tbe doracin of religion ; and, 
as the recollection of this period eonid not be it followed that 

this dlstiaction became a p^aia and ineostestaMe tiath, which the 
efforts eren of a part of tbe dergy coahl not eradicate.” (Fp. 52$^.) 

Ohnstianity taught chat only a part of man belofigedto sodetyj 
that be was bound to it by his body and by bis mateiisl interests j that 
when snlyect to a tyrant, it was his duty to submit; that u a citlren 
of a r^mblic, be on^C to give his life for it, hot that, a wbai related 
to bis sool, he was free, and was bound only to God, 

Stoiciszn bad already srertisd thk sepaiafiioe; it had restored 
man to himself and had founded Uber^ oi consdsncSi Bat that 
which was merely tbe efltot of tbe energy of a courageoos sect, Obri^ 
tiaai^ made a uuretsal and imebangeetie role for sneceediog genera* 
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tioiu j vliftfr vu oDl;f tbft coniolatiaa of a fs*, it made tho ocnisou 
Eood of buinAalty.’* (?(>. &26*T,) 

“ Cbrl^Uasi^ ih Ibo drat raligiou that did not el^ to b« the 
Bource of Uw. It occupied ibie)f vitb the dntlea of ^nen, not vitb 
tl)olr iotorttU. Meo ifvw it reguJate neitlior tiie lavi of prcportj, 
nor tlie order of tuccca^on, nor obii^etione, nor legal proceedinge. It 
plricetl iteelf ouUide tlio and entaldo all thinge parol; terroctrLol. 
Iaw woe indopoidcut; U oonld draw lu rules from nature^ from the 
hutnaa ccneaieuooi froju tho powerful idea of the juat that ii ia Don’t 
jninda It oould develop in oomploto libortj; could bo reformed and 
improved without oheteolo; could follow the progreei of mania, aod 
could eonfoTD iteolf to the iutermta end eodal needi of every gonere- 
tioD." (Pp,$27.8.) 


XXIII. 

MIIW. Ih GBEG’S "ENIGMAS OP LIFE/'^ 

Since clieee Locturu wero in type I hovo seen Mr. W. R. 
Oreg'e euggoetlve ouny ontitled " CivlUeation uibegoniatfo to 
the Lev of ' Natural Beleotiou .’" HJn lino of though liowover, 
la not the eame as tlmt whieb I have been following, though I 
think ve both start fbom Mr. WoUace’e pAi>er. 

Mr. Greg looke oo uvUisetion aa aomethlng which inCerferea 
with the operation of tlie law of “ NatanJ Selection," while 1 
look on it ae the outcome of an interference wi^ that law. There 
ii no eivilieation, ai I eeo the matter, without aueh iDterfereneo. 
A state of oiviliaatlon only appears when natural aoleotion la more 
or less completely controlled, and the more complete the control 
the higher is the oivilisation. 

Greg’s paper is chiefly devoted to an examiuation of “ the 
tendency in comenunitiea of advanced and compUoated civiliaation 
to mnlUply from tbeli lower rathor than their higher specimens*' 
(p. US), and on this subjeot he says much that appears to me 
Co support the views 1 have expreeaed as to tlie decay of 
civilisationau '* Ic is no longer,” be says, “ the strongest, the 
’ F»mta 8dKK», 1878. 
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tbo moit perfectly or^nieecl; it if not tlie men of 
the j^oeeC phyti/pis, the largeet brAin, the most developed intellf* 
gancfl, the best swraii, tliat ere 'favoured' and successful 'in tlie 
struggle for existence’—tbat survive, that rise to the surface, that 
'natural selection' makes tJtc parents of future goneiatlons, tlie 
contimiators of a pieked and perfected race. . . . The varicus 
iiii^aencos of onr social sysCeni eombiue to traverse the righteous 
and salutary law vhlch Ood ordolasd for tlio preocrvatioii of n 
worthy and improving humanity j and the 'vitneties’ of man that 
endure and multiply their likenesses, and mould the features of 
the coming times, ors not the soundest constitutions that oan be 
found unong us, ncr the moat subtle and reaonreefUl mhids, nor 
tire most ataiable or iolf4enying tempers, nor tbs meet sagacious 
judgments, nor oven tlie most impericos and porsistout wills, hut 
often the precise reverse^-oftsn tlioee emoseultitetl by luxury and 
those damaged by want, those rendered reeklsas by squalid 
poverty, and thoee whose physical and monUJ energies have boon 
sapped, and whose choraetere have been grievously impaired by 
long isdulgencs and forestalled desires" (p|). 105 and 104). Mr. 
dreg's oseoy is largely devoted to showing tl\at this opinion li 
correct, and that the I'oeult U doe to the "disturbing ond oon« 
Ulotlng elsment'' which “civilisatiou, with its social, moral, aud 
material complications, hru introduced.” (P. 105.) 

Speaking of tlie suepeuelon of the law of natural selection he 
says:—"It even dawns upon us that our existing civilisation. 
v/tieh 4s ih* iw2l of fis epem/fm of iku tavtnpatl opes, may ho 
actually retarded and endangered by lu tondeuoy to neutralise 
tint law in one or two most material and significant partieulare” 
{p. 95), Tlie words which I have ])nt lit ilslles show that Mr, 
Or^ regards civilisatlou in early stagos os the actual result of tlio 
uncontrolled operation of the law of natural lelecticn, which is 
the oppoeibe of the view 1 bavo token. Farther on lie soys 
"My thesis is thlsj tl^at the indiiputable effect of the state of 
social progress and cnlture we have reached, of our high civil iso* 
tion in its present stage and octaol form, is to emnisrad and 
suspend the operation of that righteous and salutary law cf 
‘natural selection' in virtue of whicli the best specimens of the 
roce^the strongest, the finest, tlie worthiest—ore those whioli 
survive, multiply, become paramount, and take precedence ; sms 
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Med and triumph in tli$ atruggle for ejustonce, become the eepc- 
cial progeuitore of future gonorAtioofi, contmue the spoclea, &nd 
propagate an eTer'iiaproring and perfecting of huiDADiCj/’ 
(Pp. 90-99). 

Ur. Qreg ta^:—“ A republic ie eowemhlt . . . m «UcU all 
candidatoe for tlie proud and solomn privilege of oentinuiog nn 
uutainted and parfoeting race ahoiUd be subjected to a paie or a 
oompotiUve exnniinataoii, and tlioie only be aufTered to Irauemil 
tiioir names and fikmilies to fiitura goneratious who had a puro, 
vigorous* and well-developed constitution to transmit tlutC 
patoraity should be Uio right and function exoluslvely of the tlii$ 
of the nation, and Inimanity be thus enabled to march on leourely 
and without drawback to its ultonate poaaibiUtiei of progrea."' 
Aoconling to my views luob a “repablic*^ would necewarily be Id 
a very low state of civiliaarion. Mr. Grog gooi on to say 
''But no nation—in modon times, at least—has over yet ap' 
proacbed or idmed at thii idoal ^ no gevemmest and do 
stotosmnu baa ever yet dared tliui to supplement the inadequacy 
of personal patriotism by laws so sapieutly despotic. Tlie focoi 
of the lerullng peoples of tlie existing world axe not even set in 
this dii'Cotion •*- at present notably the reverse. . . . We aro 
learning to inrist more and more ou the ft'eedom of the individual 
will, the right of every one to judge and act for himeelf Wo 
are growing daily more foolishly and oriisinally lenient to every 
natund propensity, less and less Inclioed to resent, or cootrol, or 
pupUh its indulgence. We absolutely refuse to lot the poor, the 
incapable, the lasy, or the diasued die." Such tbioge as these, 
though perhaps described somewhat differently, I have treated as 
the UBD^ marks of a ripe dviliaation—tliough marks of a ripeness, 
which may indicate approaching decline. 
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miiVTZOU. tASLE OF COKTfit^TS. 

Ifo two a^egaUa i^aoticali; c^UloMd 
A coalesoeace of oggre^to tbereforo & coaJasMDCO of dinlmflat 
Aggregattt ...... 

Tliiti duaimil&rit; as ft(I?Afttago, if not too gre^t 
Evory pi^perizig muAt l4 atuto up of unliln ports 
This the Toiy fouodotcon of tUo division of labour 
Lorgo eodo^ tUu moro fbvounb);f ooiuUtloned fbr odvsnee* 
meat tUsn sinsU onos ..... 

The w-oporotivo ilivlalon of labour roore complete In tliem 
Places of flt&oas fbv (bo variously ooustituted more certaiuly 
found la tlioiu ...... 

yatursl selection more effectually defeated 
A rise ef (he uvUisadoa tbs result .... 

SpSQCor’s milltaat and ladnatnal activities . 

The mllitaot, a ooinpulsory OMperatleu . . . 

The isdiutrlsl, a voluntary oc*cperatioa . . . 

The wsakor the miUtaat aotivlty, and the stronger the iadus> 
. trial, the higher the elvilisaiioD .... 
This (roe at least of old sooieties .... 
Influences always et work fostorlog nilUtariam 
Which uoed net show itself in actual warfare cnay show 
itself in loterforsocei with voluAtarinsss of eo>operation 
Kegulatione afibctlog labonr and the free action of the aoltt a 
sort of ttiUtansu ..... 
This a rips development of dvillsatlon 
A ripenoBB that may be the precursor of decay 
Poor laws, lunaoy lows, factory acts, sto., the oukoms 
The aggregate taken charge of by tbs Qevonuneat, as soldiers 
ars by their commanders ..... 
As high a maaifbatation as ws can get of the struggle to deftat 
tbs law of natural selection .... 
An effort to reduce to a minimum the disadvantages of weak* 
neas and stupidity ..... 
Which really constitutes the bighnass of a dvilisation. 

When the militant actively acts too strongly b this wsy^ tbo 
prosperity of tbs dvUisstion endaugered 
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Leslie to A prepoedenmee of the veak, sod a ecardCf of leaden 
a elaas among tbe highly ^Tilieed, lower than among 
tho leu eivlhsed ..... 

In tbe lower QoHiuCuiu tbe dregs of eociety Are left more to 
the operation of Dotirral Mlection, tlwt in the htgbor . . 
They die off and dUappear aa the result 
Perhaps tbe ATerage of mental and bodily eapaeUy much tbe 
safoe in high aud low dvlllsatlone . i 
Bui a weaker oUh found in the high than in tho low . 

An adm of ofriliaatioa to extend tbe ruige ' . 

Mo harm multa, lo long as atrength is fbatered as well u 
woeknees ...... 

If tbe ftetoring la oonflood to tbe pioUctloji of the weak» then 
then begins a deelloe ..... 

Tlie defeat of DtUrral leleotiou cannot he absolute 

A had direotion wbloh tbe miUtant aetirity may take 
It ma^ ioterfero vlUi parental laetloots and Mposubilitiu 
Oliildren proteoted by theee from tbe operation of the law of 
natural aelootion ..... 

Id regard to children tbe parena must be tbe eombatanU in the 
iCnigglo for exisunoe ..... 
OomblnatiODi do for their menbere in spia of uaturo^e law, 
what parena do ftr children in conaequonce of oature'e law 
The natural law of the ftmlly introduced into eooieties with 
olTllUation u the reanlt ..... 

Tbe law of Sparta^obildnn belong leu to their parena than 
a tho Saa ...... 

The evils of aueh a view referred to here 
Mo reference %o dronnutancee in which parenUd instinote finl, 
when the SUa plaou iaelf in tow fonUu . 
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10, Ash CrvxLiSAnoKs or FATrBwa» what 

HOPB DATS WB OS A HlOnS fATTBUf TBA}7 AKT YBT 
iiSACUSD? . , . . , S27-882 

All dTiiiutiofiA the outcome of effWta to ioSboi tbe Uv of 
Dotiinil nloetioD. ,227 

Tho straggles to nceoupllsh tbis Oifforontlj conditiouod ia dif* 
foront porto of tiio world, ond rwulti my • 237 

Tluis diiTorout ifottonii of oIvUIbi^od appeor . 297 

No two Qjvliiutloiu of tLo samo pottorn ' . , 2S7 

BsisUng dvilkatioDa Id Europe, tudin, Obino, ftud Jnpoa sro 
(liltorout..... . . 327 

Theso differ from tbo oxtinot oiTilisstloiia of B0pt, Borne, 
Bfrbylou, O&mbodie, sud Ooatral Anohoa . . 223 

Varieties of pattern b low as well as iu high Mvilisatiosi 323 
lUustmtions from the liosrt of AA^Icn.... 823 
MoaulDgofMwv* OWMM) . . .333 

DKTftroaces of row oot a strong fhotor in i>Toduolng differoDoos 
of pottom in elvillntiou , .223 

The onTiroomentt of a peo)do operato ^nworfaUy . 222 

lilentioal elWlisailone ia Orooulaud and ludla not couoolvable . 220 

The nodl^log iaAueuM of creeds also retj groat . . 230 

EfiboU of a religious belief which has a speolsd god for oTorf 
soeloty eoQtrastod with those of a beliof whioh aokuowledgu 
ouo uuireieal Oo(i ..... 230 

The first produces ipedol laws and orlgliioUe special forua of 
govoromoDt ...... 230 

It Umits homaD asso^oos and proTents ooalceoouces 230 

Is thus a hiadranee to the growth of oiTlllsatlou 231 

Yet great oaUona formed ont of sodetles La^ong tliOM special 
gods, as, fox ioatance, the Bomau Emplro 231 

In snoh oases the people had lost trust to the old faiths . 231 
Tho other creed, in which God stauda to the some relaUons to 
all families of men on earth, also tofiuencee the growth asd 
pattern of eirlliaatiorj, hut mj dlferentl; 
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It teudi U> ifAW eociolias toffetli«r 232 

Oarn» their dvUUation further aud makee it stronger 232 

Will Cilia Ihith OTdi’ boeoine univemU . . .332 

Will it lead to eotdewcocee of greU empire 1 . . 332 

Ma 7 fr lilgiiOT pattern of clvUjjation tlioa any vhloli Iim TOt 
Appoarod follow 1 ..... 333 
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